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This volume incorporate,^ the papers prepared for the conference 
on ''Govemance of tin Australian Colleges of A:dvanccd ,Educa- 
tion" conducted at the Darling Downs Institote of Advanced 
Education, ToowooDfiha, in May, 1975. This wau one^ of^he 
^ continuing series > of conferences, conducted by the Institute's 
. Departnjent of Educational Practices andi^ Ei^ensionj, on current 
> issues of fundamental importance in AusttaHan 

The |a]jer9 have ail been 'mcluiled in their original, unabridged 
versions, .and therefore a certain degree of repetition is evident. 
However the fact, that some jioints have been made more than 
once denionstrates the existence of clearly identifiable issues In 
advanced education J issues that have hot to date been seen- as 
proper subjects for academic and public debate* ' 



The .conference recorded in this volume was conducted'^^n the . 
eve of the announcement by the Prime Ministei*, of Australia, 
the Hon. .E. G. Whitlam, that the Commission on Advanced 
Education and the Australian Universities Conunission will be 
combined to form a single comniission for tertiary education in\ 
Australia* Ih the light of the "Prime Minister's announcement ^ 
this, volume may provide a basis not only for an appraisal of 
the past but also for possible lines' of development for tlie future. 

■ - ■ *■ ■"■ ■ 

Peter R. Chippendale, 
Conference Director, 



June, .1975. 



IWTRODUCTIOW 



'The development of the college sector of advanced! Education in 
Alistralia.w^s rapid and inevitable. Hov/ever, the IcoUe'ges v/ere 
begat in haste, the product of a fleeting and tenuous, relationship' 
between federal finance and State bureaucracies. Like all children 
of chance, tfie colleges lacked an identity and v;te initially//im- 
wanted-by the powerfulj/frovmed upon by the eliife^^^rtd^ ignored 
by the masses, Ahhbugh their parents could not suppress their 
physical growtIi> t5iey controlled this offspring by distinguishing 
l it from its siblings, sheltering it from the environment in wluch 
it lived, selecting its diet and choosing its friends. . 

However, the/amily was not a happy one. The State bureaucrac- 
ies eventually left the %)me, promising to retain, the maternal 
^^responsibility for tl)e colleges by looking after their inorals and 
behaviour in return for large alimony payments. 

Naturally, the children we^ confused ~ to wlipm did they look 
for the discipline and direcuSJi-the^ad grown apcustomed to? 
. How v/ere they to cope with the demands, of the community who 
supported them? How were they to relate to their siblings 
particularly the older brother called University and the younger 
sister called TAPE? To "which parent w6re they to give their 
loyalty the one which handed out the pocket money or the 
one which washed their faces? Or should they assert a new 
independence now they were growing older? 

Such problems must be resolved if the colleges are to develop 
into purposeful, healthy and balanced adults. It was the<purpose 
of this conference to reviev/ the growth of the colleges over the 
'past decadp, discenjt and analyse some of the present problems 
facing the 'colleges and suggest some sidelines for change. 

The conference was important as it represented one of the few 
occasions v/here senior administrators and acadeniics actively 
engaged in the governance of the college sector^came together 
to express their viewpoints. In the past, we have relied too 
heavily on departmental officers who once knew the colleges 
in their initial period of development, and unfortunately still think 
they do so, to advise governments on policy matters on the basis 
of intuition and often outdated personal experience of the college 
sector. 

Such officers have, been sheltered from the necessity of defending 
such viiws in public debate which may go .part way to explain 
the comment by Dr. Harman and Dr. Selby-Smith on page 118 
sof this report, that: 



"It is a matter of concern how few of the problems' of 
colleger of advanced education governance we have iden- 
tified have been adequately discussed in public.^* * ** 

problems of the governance of higher education cannot be 
viey/ed in a vacuum. The colleges have undergone a period of 
rapid change. In order to place this change in perspective and 
to aasist readers who have littlp knowledge of past developments, 
I have listed chronologically belov/ tlie major legislative changes 
that have occurred over the ,i5ast decade. \ . • 

1965 The ,yictoria Institute of Colleges v;ar» established in 
Victoria to co-ordinate the activities of the Colleges of 
Advanced Education in that State. From that time all ' 
other States; subsequently established co-ordinating boards. 

19(59 The Sweeny Report recommended that college acadeinic 
salafy scales should ebe tied to uriiversi|y salary; scales. 

1969 Th(S Wiltshire Committee investigated awards in Australian 

Colleges of Advanced Education. 

. . ' — tj ' 

1971 The Australian Council on Awards in Advanced Education 

\vas established^ 

. ■ t> ^ 

1971 The • Australian? Commission on Advanced Egtucation re- 
, placed the Commonwealth Advisory Commission on Ad- 
vanced Education. 

1973 The Australian Government established the remuneration 
Tribunal by statute of the Commonwealth with the function 
of determining the salary and salary range for the several 
. grades of academic staff within universities and colleges 
of advanced education. 

1973 The Australian Government financed teachers* colleges- and 
brought them^nto the ambit of control of the Commission 
on Advanced Education. 

1973 Australian Government funded private teachers* colleges. 

1974 The Australian Government abandoned Section 96 Match- 
ing Grants and takes over complete control of the financing 
of tertiary education, 

1974 Commonwealth Tertiary Assistance Scheme introduced, re- 
placing Commonwealth Advanced Education Scholarships. 

1974 Abolition of tuition fees for universities^ and colleges of 
advanced education. 



It IB not simply the legislative changes that are important to the ' 
(development of a more suitable governance model for higher 
education ao account must be taken of the underlying changes 
in the nature and philosophy of education v/hich are nov/ chal- 
Jenging our traditional values. 

The Faure Report published by UNESCO in 1972 argued that 
"evesy individual must be in a position to keep learning throughout 
hio life. The idea of life long education is the key concept of a 
learaiftg society.*' The enisting governance model superimposed 
on higher education militates against tliis concept as the develops f 
nient of a multiplicity of federal commissions in education overf 
the past thre^ years, which replicate the State education depart-^ V 
ments directoral structures, have accelerated the trend to th(^ 
compartmentalisation of the educational process. Such a trend s 
may be reinforced by existing educational traditions;^ political 
conunitments and tlie demands of administrative and academic 
staff presently in higher education. ^ 

As the college sector has in the past gained the majority (yf^'is 
students from full-time school leavers, the growth of the colleges 
has been dependent upon keeping students, on the upward educa- 
tional escalator. In light of changing demographic factors, a 
depression in the labour market for /graduates,^ changing' social 
aspirations and the emphasis on life long education, the attitude 
of the colleges will have to change^ and a'jiev/ governance model 
v;hich allov/s for dynamic change and development across the 
total educational spectrum will have to be developed. 

The papers presented at this conference ejcplored sucli problems. 
The' conference attempted to re-examine Commonwealth/State 
relations in advanced education, to re-assess the roles of the 
(Commission on Advjuiced Education, the State Co-ordinating 
Authorities and the Colleges themselves, and to reconsider the 
v;ays in v/hich these various authorities relate to each other in 
the governance of the Australian colleges of advanced education. 
These matters are explored in some depth in the papers by the 
v/riter, the Hon; H. G. Hudson, Minister cff Education for South 
Austraha, Dr. E. S. Swinboume, Acting Deputy Chairman of tlie 
Commission on Advanced Education, Mr. B. Durston, Chief 
Executive Officer of the Teacher Education Authority in Western 
Australia, Dr* H. S. Houston, Assistant Principal of the Canberra 
College of Advanced Education, and Mr, D. Morrison, First 
Assistant Secretary, I'olicy Division, Australian Department of 
Education. 



Ttee papers pfovided a framework for those which foUoiy on 
current trenda and issues in the govemaneo otJtiglier education 
by Dr. G. S. Harman and Dr. C. Selby-Smith of tlie Australian 
National University and Mr. E. R. Treyvaud, Registrar of the 
Darling Dor/ns Institute of Advanced Education. 'Theteond 
paper by tlje \7riter mggom a new governance model fori higher 
education in Australia. > 

The volume concludes v;ith the four papers which were prepared 
ff)r prc-conference reading and fbr inclusion in this recpr^. They 
reflect a range of interests in the problems of governance from 
Mr. J. A. O'Shea's treatment of a framework for consideration 
of governance to I?r. T. M, Sabine*^ outline of the organisation 
of tertiaiy education in Australia, through Mn^- R. Burnet's 0n 
governance in a small mono-divScipline college to the paper by 
Miss Paula Wilkes and Mr. P. R. Chippendale on the potential 
power of the Commonwealth in the governance of advanced 
education. > 

It is almost ten years since colleges of advanced education have 
been established in .^Australia. They have CKperienced a rapid 
rate of grov/th jn both si:?e and number. However, such grovi^h 
has .been unco-ordinated and often financial and polifical ex- 
pediency has outweighed any consideration of developing a viable 
and balanced system of. education which was flejrible enough 
.to alter for the needs of the students, industry and society in 
general. In a time when the economy is in disequilibrium, where 
established political and social values are. bejng questioned and 
where the public ^sector i^bccoming more accountable for its 
actions, the colleges must reappraise 'their situation. 

In undertaking such a reappr^usal and proposing mo^dds for 
change^ a number of challeriges lace the. college sector bmlkin-- 
dividually and collectively if thc^^ are to adapt to chan^ 
circumstances. The challenge of comparison, of ef^iency and ^ 
accountability, of the labour market^ ^centralism, of\ocational- 
ism, of life-long education and changing, community rfeeds must 
be faced and solutions found. \ 



L. JN^ARKER, 
DuHictor, 
Darling Downs. Institute of 
Advanced Education. 



1. ADVANCED EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 
THE EXISTINO FRAMiWORK 



. L. J. Barker 



/ 1. TERTIARY EDUCATION and 

THE AUSTRALIAN CONSTITUTION 
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This paper /describi?,^ ihc cKisting structure of governance of 
higher education in Ai)i£>Mia. Badcally^ a tliree tier structure* 
lias graduallj^ evolved, consisting of the Federal arid State agencies, 
and the individual institutions. The .present structure is a re- 
flection of the ^confused constitutional interrelationships that 0xist 
between the State and Federal Government and the ad( jfioe and 
unco-ordinated developrhent of> State boards and , coiriiiiissions. 

The Commonwealth of Australia is a federation of 'six States 
and two Territori(is^ Prior to the proclamation of the Australian 
(jonstitutidn in 4901^ the States had been granted self government 
under a sories of Goustitutioii Acts dating front 1851 by the 
;parliameht of Great Bjritain. In dyawiing up tlie Australian Cpn- : 
stitution tlie States transferred some of .the legislative, judiciar 
and arbitral authorities to'the Coriimonwealthj but; retained ,th^ii\ 
individua^ Qonptitutions were subject tq the ii)t^tri|m,ent of 

• federatimi*/', ^ ,^>-'^' ■ y\''-]-." ■-. ' v ' ^ ■■■>/:'.'"' , . 

Power pyerjeducation was not trariaferi^ed. to tlie federal . govern- 
ment a| the time^ pf jfed^ration. Consequently such- pow^r resides 
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Vvithijtlife siK State governments v/ith the Federal' govemmant hold- 
ing the authority over • education in the two Territories. 

D(5spite sluch conDtitufional limitations the Federal Govermnent 
\m[ been active in the field of post-secondary education. Its 
incursion into this traditional States ar^a, coi^imenced with the 
introduction, of Commonwealth university scholarships in 1945 
and m% given impetus by the provision of capital 'and operating 
ii\cqmes f^r the universities in 1951, the colleges of advanced 
edutation m 1965 and the teachers colleges in 1967. In 1974 
the Federal Government look over the coni|ylete financing of tlie 
jtertiary seqtor of education, abolished ^all fees and provided means 
tested tertiary allowances for all full-time students. , 

Simukaneously with this accelerating, level of fmimciaf involve- 
ment the Federal Government established in 1969 a ratinistry 
of education and a seiies of conunissions to monitor the perform- 
.^nqe ofthe States and individual 'institutions in this area. A 
schemiitic representation of the intqjrrelationships between the gov- 
^^mmehts and their agencies is shown' in Diagran^; 1.1. 

The development was made possible by the Federal Government's 
usq of other sections of the Australian Constitution which directly 
inipinge on the autonomy of the St^te Government in the area 
of education/ Specifically' the section^ of the constitution are 
Section 51 (XXIHA), Section 81 and Section 96. These sec- 
tions state: ; / 

Section 51 ' 

The Parliament shall, subject ta this constitution, have power 
to make laws for the peace, order and good governance of the 
Federal Gqvemment with respect to ~ 

Section (XXIIIA) ' 

The provision ^of materniTty allowances, widows' pensions, child 
eiidowment, unemployment, pharQacetitical> sickness ^and hospital 

4vbenefits^ medical and dental services (but not so is to authorise 
any; Iprni. pf pit;ii conscription), benefits to students and family 

* allowances. \ ■ ' ■ ... . J ■ " . 

All revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive? Gov- 
ernment of ,^ljie Commonwealth shiall form one Consolidated 

. Revenue Fq]ad> to, be appropriated for the purposes of the Cqm- 
rilOnv/^^ltH in the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities 

-idiposiSdby this Constitution' • t 

Seddon 96 ^ » ^ ; 

yburing a period of ten years -^after the establisflment of the 



Commonwealth and. thereafter imtil the Parliament othejrwise 
provides, the Parliament may grant financial assistance to any 
State on such terms and conditions as the Parliament thinks fit. 
Together, these sections have had, and. will continue to have a 
profound effect on Australian Tertiary Education. Their in- 
dividual effects may be summarised as follows:— 

(>a) Section 81, Section 81 in its broadest interpretation would 
mean that the Commonwealth could appropriate monies for any- 
thing it coristrued as being a "purpose of the Commonwealth." 
This could include eijucation. In 1945, the High Court in a 
majority decision did not support this interpretation an4 the 
Commonwealth was forced to a refereiidum in order to provide 
a constitutional basis /or a programme of social services legis- . 
lation. This interpretation re'suUed in an amendment to Section 
51 of the Constitution. • 

(b) Section 51 (XXDIA)- TTiis section was first invoked /In 
1945 in liie ficl^^ tertiary education by the Federal. Government , 
in order to prpvid?^a limited' number of Commonwealth University 
Scholarships to selected students. Such scholarships were awarded 
on the basis of they academic merit. In 1974 these scholarships 
were replaced by th6 (JommonweaklyTertiary Allowance Scheme 
which provided non-bonded mean^^tested grants , to students at- 
tending universities, colleges of ^avanpd education, teachers cpl- 
lege$ an4 senior teehnicial colleg^. \, . 

Ip;/ addition to these allowances, th'e.^ Federal Government h^i^ 
j^rovided specific grants for disadvantaged groups wishing to entet 
tertiary .education through the Needy Student Scheme, aboriginals 
scholarships and national retraining schemes. More liberal «chol- \ 
; ^rships are provided where there existed a deficiency in the supply \ 
V. skilled personnel such as p^e-school teaching. A concentrated a 
'effort" has been made to encourage by student assistance post- '\ 
graduate studies. . * ^ ^ 

Such developments have reduced the necessity for the. State ^ 
Governments to provide stuSent assistance, particularly in the * 
areas of teacher education. This would not have been possible 
if. section 51 (3^XIIIA) of the Australian Constitution had not 
been amended by ^referendum : in 1946, Such amendments are 
rare because to W successful they, require a referendum to be 
held * of all Australmn voters and the referendum to be assented 
to by an overall maWity of voters in jail States and by a majority 
of voters in four of the^ six States. - ^ 

The amendment was known as the '*1 946^Sociar Services Amend- 
ment" and included t|ie provision t(\ allow the Commonwealth 
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to give benefits to students. It Jias since been argued that this 
phrase could give the Federal GoV^^ment complete control over 
the field of education. \ 

Section 51 (XXIIIA) has been the subject of one High Gourt 
challenge which was not concerned with Education. However, 
the term 'benefits' was examined in some dk^h Tannoclt arid 
Birch summarised this part of the judgement as'^fpUov/s:'-^ 

"Broad interpretation was given the' word, a$ is\iyident from 
McTieman^s definition of benefits which included^j^cuniary 
' aid, service, attendance or commodity.'' This same, judge 
also echoed others in affirming that the powers contained 
in this placitum were plenary. Mt, Justice Williams as- 
serted that 'the new paragraph is plenary in its. fullest 
. sense, and must . . . be given 9t wide and liberal interpreta- 
tion,' His colleague Dixon, a future Chief Justice, stated 
that /benefits' is a term 'covering provisions made to meet 
needs arising^. . . from particular situations or pursuits 
such as that of a student whether the provision tafe the 
form of money payments or the supply of 'things or ser- 
vices.' Dixon reinforced the breadth of interpretation and 
scope for Commonwealth initiative which were contained 
in Sections 51 (XXIIIA) by quoting Mr. Justice O'Con- 
nor*s dictum in the High Court of 1909: .. 

^ "It is a fundamental principle of the Constitution that 
everything necessaty to the exercise of power is in- 
cluded in the grant of that power. Everything neces- 
sary to the effective exercise of a power of legislation 
must, therefore, be\talcen to be confirmed by the 

. Constitution with thatspower.*' (1). 

In the light of the Higlv Court statements it would therefore 
appear that the Federal Government had adequate power to 
.legislate with respect to any aspect of education. VC^hether or 
not it will choose to do so is another matter. Th^iLiberal-Country 
Parties are reluctant to interfere wijh State aut^nomyy in the 
"residual powers areas," and the Labour Party, althou^lj^entralist 
in its general philosophy and partidilarly with regafd' to social 
seryjceS) may hot be as cbmnutted to use- education as ah agent 
^<jf^ social, reform as it might once have been. It i$ diwibtful 
whether education can be used as an effective instruments social 
change*' In this respect Segall and Fitzgerjald voice^^at seems: 
to be a growing body of opinion when they comjnem: 

"Loss of faith in the; power of the>diools to remove social 
\ inequalities or in the poweji<(^money to; improve the 



• educati(^at prpcesa, has resulted in some scepticism about 
th^ useful%<v.of increasing school ^eKpenditure. But these 
argmiaents carry less weight where Ijncreised expenditufe is ' 
Mir^cted towards .redudng eKisting^^^^^^U^^^^ in schoof ' 

.facilities. The piEjn^iple of equity can therefore. be 
,p tb toermine some part of increased expenditure/ but it V 
p • does not assist in deciding what the^total level of resources ' 

devoted to schoQling should be, nor how these may be 
^ \ used most effectively to achieve desired ends/* (2). 

(c) Section 9G^ The principal jW^y. iri which the Federal Goyern- ' 
ment has usurped the^'constitutiyrilal perogatives of the State Gov- 
eraments has been through the u^e of provisions of Section 96 of 
the Australian Constitution. The Federal Government;, through 
its exclusive right to collect infoi^e taxation from both individuals 
and compariies, and its control oyer customs and excise revenue, 
has ahnost. complete: control over' the taxatioii income and con- 
sequently public revenue of Austrbjia. ,It distributes part of this 
income bacfe to the States in tU form of gener^ revenue grants, 
special i;evenue grants p the weaker 'States sind specific revenue 
grams. • ^; ; ■ _ ■ ^ 

The Federal Gove^imment has used specific purpose grant$ in the 
field of,^]^^st^econdaiy education through a series of State grants 
,. acts. i|^co4|ition imposed (.on the recipiet^t States is that they 
must ap|)!l3jMch grants in ace^rdance w^th^, the terms and pro- 
cedures laid down by the Federal Government. 

i. In tertiary education \ specific* purpose i^ams- were provided on 
i' a matching basis until 1974. For every 6iie dollar of capital 
funds provided by the Federal Government fojr capital works, 
the States had to prc^|ide from general revenue an additional 
dollar. For operatingir^cilrrem finance the States hafl to provide 
$1.85 for every dollar of ; the Commonwealth. The use of this ' 
matching formulae produced a numbeiyof anomalies. 

(i) .As the State; Governments were reqmred to provide matching 
' 'grants from general revenue the amount of expenditure a 

particular State was prepared to provide was dependent 
upon the State's general level of resources and the priority 
given bjp the State to tertiary education jn relation to its total • 
priorities Af States placed difl[erent eii^phasis on tills com- 
ponent of e^enditure, and as the deyelopment of the college • 
Y sector piribr to the j^rovision of matchin;g grants differed 
greatiy from State to State, disparities in the financial re- 
sources allocated to this sector on a State basis occurred. . 

(ii) The differential matching formulae/ of $tOp Fe(|erai to 

16. ■ 



$ too State for capital mt^^ and $tOO to $1.85 for rccuf rent 
' , ^Kpenditute led to a divorce between the tv/o sources of 
funds (When planning v/a? considered. Evidence J^ggesta 
that most States were i^iepared to provide more adequately 
for capital, than recurrent funds. Jn the 1970-72 triennium, 
while the shortages of/ recurrent funds led some colleges to 
enter into overdraft;, no State completed its proposed capital 
programme. 

(Hi) The refusal of the Federal Government' to provide Jiiatcliing 
^ ( grants for coslt and salary^, increases apart from academic 
salaries and National Wage adjustments, has led to tmwar- 
ranted pressures; The rapid increase^ in, the rates of pay 
for non-academic staff haS discouraged the appointment of 
I such staff and reduced the amount of funds available ior 
. operating eKpenfees such as class materials, staff extension 
and administrative overheads. ;^ 

(iv) The differential level and structure of fees that existed be- 
tween colleges as fee income constituted part of the ^tate*s 

= 1 matching c?ontribution — there was pressure to continually 
increase fees. - 

(v) The arbitary division betv/een tertiary or approved courses 
and non-tertiary courses^ for / funding purposes has led, to 
an artificial divorce within the college sector between these 

. areas of activity, In Queensland sub-tertiary courses diave 
. received recurrent grants from the State Goveniment 
capital funds have not been available. , 

The colleges have had two masters the Federal Govemnient 
and the ^tate Govemnient Botli^ provided funds but neither 
kssumed tot^l responsibility. As a. result, institutional finance was 
^distributed on an ad hoc basis and governments were mainly con- 
cemi^d with the stewardship or audit functions of finance. 

In 1974 the matching grants scheme was^ a^£Sn^oped and ^fejie 
Federal Government assumed complete respon$ibility^^r financin 
tfirtiary education in the universities, teachers colleges and colleges 
of adLvanced education. State treasuries and education mim*stties 
were no longer directly involved in determining ^e amount and 
distribution "of funds betwee^ the tertiary institutions. In effect 
tertiary education was removed to a large degree from the State 
political arena, , ' \ ^ 

The provisions^ of Section 96 Mo not preclude the States from 
taking unilateral action in tertiajry educatidn, providing that they 
are prepared to finance such action from general revenue. As 



the States have..ani extremely limited taxation base it is doubtful,, 
whether they w^voSsume any direef control over thia area in the 
'future/ ■ ' : ] . ■■ , 

In summary, therefore, it appears that Section 81 caimot applied 
to educatioa4iff4;jthere is no evidence to suggest that any Australian 
/Gbvemmeift will invoke Section 51 (XXIIIA). It may therefore 
be assumed that Australian tertiary education will remain a nominal 
^ State responsibility funded by the Federal Government ^ through 
.^specific purpose grants under Section 96 of tlje Constitution* « 

As ji result of the lack of clarity in the constitutional provisions 
relating t6 higher education responsibility ha&'J^come diffused 
hetwet^ri the State and .Commonwealth Govenmierits/ There exists 
a lack of role defim*tioft between .the governments and the many 
agencies the^e governments have establisTied to advise them on 
higher educatioti* ■ / i 

2, THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 

THE COLLEGES OF ADVANCED EI5UCATI0N 

In tertiary education the activities of the Federal Government to 
date have been concenj:rated into three areas — legislation, Federal- 
States agreements, ^ijid reports. qutline the present position 

(a) 'Acts ' /^A 

(i) ^ The Commission on Advanced Education Aa 1971-^ 

1973. 

(ii) The various States Grants (Advanced Education) .Acts, 

^ especially No. 33 of 1967. ' , 

* V ' ' 

(ifi) The Remuneration Tribunals Act 1974. ^ 

(b) Agreements ^ \ 

There has been only one Federal-States Agreement to dataand ^ 
that has , been that associated with nktion^l accreditanon. 
The result has been the establishment of the Australian Coun- 
cil on Awards in Advanced Education. - 

(c) Coii^'ssions and Coinmittees of inquiry. i ' 

The Federal Government has sponsored ^a whole series of 
reports including «^e .series of Commission on Advanced 
Education' reports, sjjecial reports on Salaries aird Awards 
in the Coilegesjand others of importance but somewhat less 
concerned with 'the direo: operation of the Colleges. Two 
major reports fall into this latter category. They are the 
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Report on the Open Umversit| and the Report on technical 

and Further Education in Australia. . 
An Overview of Federal Governinent Legislation 
(a) Tlio Commission on Advanced Education Act In 
1965 the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced Edu- 
cation was established as a partiakresponse to the fecommendations 
of tlie Martin Report. 

Basically the Committee was' required to recommend to the 
jyCommoaweahh grants of funds to Colleges on a matching basis 
y with the Slates. - Further develo]^)ment of the Commonwealth 
"role in tertiary education led to the establishment of the Com- 
missibn on Advanced Education in 1972 as a statutory autliority 
which thereby superceded the existing Advisory Committee. In 
the establishment legislation the functions of the Commission were 
set "but, together with the mariner of performance of these functions. 
, The Act states: . v 

'**13. The functipnf) of the Commission are to furnish in- 
formation ahcl advice^ to the Minister on matters in. 
connexion with ^he grant by the Commonwealth of 
financial assistance to institutions in a Territory pro- 

. viding advanced education and of financial assistance 
to the States in relation^ to institutions providing ad- 
vanced education, including inforination and advice 
relevant to ~ 

(a) the necessi;^ for financial assistance and the con- 
ditions upon which any financial assistance should 
be granted; and 

(b) .the amount and allocation of financial assistance. 

""^' x ^"^^ C^) The Conmiission shall perform its functions with 
a jjiew to promoting the balanced development of the 
, ' ' provfeipn of advanced education in Australia so that o 
the resources of the^ institutions providing advanced ' 
eduGatioi\^ can be used to the great possible advantage 
' of Australia* o * / 

(2) For the^ purpose of the performance of ats func- 
tions, the Commission shall consult with institutiW 
providing advanced education, with the Australian Uni- 
yersities Commission and with tfce States upon the 
' jjatters'^on which it is empowefpd to furnish inf orma- 
* -^on and advice and may consult with ^uch other 
personsv bodies and authorities as it thinks proper 
upon those matters." 



. A literal interpretation of Section X3 would give the impression 
that the functions of the Commission are exclusively finailiciaL 
But, it inust be remembered this Act operates under Sectiojn 96 
of the Constitution and in reconunending specific purpose grants^ 
the Commission can simultaneously exercise any degree of control 
that it chooses .(subject to political concurrence) over the $tates 
and the Colleges through the imposition, of conditions through the 
States Grants Acts. I 

(b) The States Grants (Acivanced Education) Acts. There have 
been a series of these Acts commencing in 1965; however, the basic 
foundatiolis^ fox the preseidt Act were set out in 1967 Act (3) 
which gave effect to the first recommendations of the then Com- 
monwealth Advisory Coniinittee^ on Advanced Education. Section 
5~(1) which deals with approvals ih respect of courses, projects^ 
and library materials^ gave the Minister wide ranging powers* 

It states: . . / ^ 

/*For the purposes of this Act, the Minister may — 

(a) approve courses of study" and proposed courses 
of stuliy in respect of a College of Advanced 
, Education; • 

/ (b) apprdve, in respect of a College of Advanced 
Education specified in the Second Schedule, par- 
ticulars of a project specified in the second 
. column of that Schedule; . ' ^ 

(c) approve, in respect of a College of Advanced 
^ Education specified in the Second Schedule, pro- 
jects .additional to those specified in that Schedule, 
being projects consisting of the purchase of land 
with or without buildings, and approve particulars, 
including the estimated cost, of each project so 

.approved; and \ 

(d) approve, in respect of a College of Advanced 
Education, proposed library material. 

and may revoke or vary any ^uch approval.'* 

- ■» ■ '■ ' - 

Again it should y be pointed out that the States could operate 
tertiary education without the Federal grants, but because of 
their limited tajc powers, this course of action is not practicable* 
Since as from January 1st, 1974, the States have provided no 
funds for advanced education even the inipliec^^ check to the 
Federal Govemthent financial authoriiy 6f unilateral State action 
has been removed, ' 



^/i^ illustration of the expanding. Federal role is contained in the 
1^4 A^:t wHich lists a series, of special purpose grants additional 
to the ieairrent and capital fants which are also only apblicable 
to ^'approved projects'* 4 orrcoUege purposes'*, 5. Twelfe cajte- 
gories of special grants are listed^ some are merely admin] strati vfe 
adjustments but a series of special course grants are am listed 
that constitute a further deep intrusion into a traditional Stiate 
responsibility. Such grants include; ^ 

Qrants for a couffeie in social work. 
Grants for special education courses. < 
6rants'for colleges conductifig pre-school teacher courses. 

Grants for J)ost-graduate diploma courses in recreation 
leadership. , - * 

Grants for associate diploma courses in recreation leader- 
■ ship- ' ^ ' ■ ■ : ■.' i 

(c)\The Remuneration tribunals Act 1974. Under this Act has 
been established an Academic Salaries Tribunal which' preserited 
its first\eview in 1974. thd functions of the tribunal as set 
out in the Act are: ^ v ' 

(a) To inquire iiito, and determine, the salaries to be paid 
to' the academic staff of institutions of tertiary educa- 
tion .established by the law^ of Australia and of the 
Terrijfl^ies; and 

(b) to inquire into, and report to the Minister on-^- 

(i) the rates ^of /Salaries, in relation to the academii 
staff of\iWitutions of tertiary education in ^e 
States or wMnstit^^^ of tertiary educatien/Zin 

_ the Territories^ other than institutions referred^ to 

in paragraph (a), that should^ be used as a jDasis 
* " ^ for making grants in respect of recurrent? ex- 
penditure Jn connexion with those institutiorii; and 

(ii) the daites.as fronqi which thosfe rates of Salaries 
should be mo used. , : / 

The functions are written s6 that payments can'be iJia^e tuider 
Section ^ of the Constitution and therefore nominal'/state ac- 
ceptance isNDiecessary. It is difficult to imagine a ,Stiai|e not ac- 
cepting a dim:r grant made to remunerate academic staff and 
therefore in effect the. Federal Goyemment and its agencies have 
assumed a direct control oyer the largest single el(^ent of re- 
curtent expenditure iiMnsfltutions of tertiary educa/ion. • 



(d) Tho Australian Coiincil on Awards in Advanced Education. 
As advanced educatito developed across the States it became 
evident that the widely varying terminology that (^merged as States 
.and individuals soug&t to express a degree of uniqueness or to 
respond to purely local problems was likely to introduce s^^riousX 
potential future difficulties. Some standardisiation of course fe^ls 
and awards nomenclature was necessary and a Cc^mmittee of 
Enquiry as a result into Award^s in Colleges of Advanced Educa- 
tion chaired /by Mr. F. M. Wiltshire, was established in 196.8. 
This Committee in due ccfurse made a series of recommendations 
on course fevels, nomenclature, and a^reditation, VirtuaHy, none 
of v;hich v/ere filially accepted in anythink more than the broadest 
conceptual form. Finally in May 197l\fter much discussion, 
the Federal and State Mmisters for Education reached agreement 
on the establishment of the Australian Cout^cil on Awards in 
Advanced Education. \ 

.' - -'V \-- ' ■ . ' ■ 

The Council as it is presently \(^nstituted is Jointly responsible 
to' the Federal and State Ministm and is a typical example of 
State-Federal compromise in which^lje Council keeps a national 
overview, but action is left with the States. It should be pointed 
out that the agreement- was reached undeiNi Federalist Common- 
wealth Government. ^ j/ 

The ComcilV functions include:-*-'--**'''"^ \ 

'^'Sectioh:!— ' ^ \ r 

By consultatidii with and advice to State ai^ Common- 
wealth accrediting' agencies, the Couricikshall| , V 

' (a) seek to promote consistency in the nomenclature\ us6d 
J ' for awards in advanced education; " V 

(b) assist in the development of meaningful relationships, 
between courses and their associated awards. \ . . 

Section iy(e) . \ 

Enter an award in the Register on the certiiScation by an 
authorised" agency that the agenqr has assessed the course 
and accredited the award; save that, after its oW, considera- 
tion of the submission, the Council may refer the request 
] back to the agency who made the request for further con- 
sideration in the light of the guidelines issued by the Coun- 
cil. If, after, such reconsideration, the agency reaffirms its 
accreditation, the Council shall enter tfie award in 
Register. 

Section IV (h) .. . 22 




Issue a certiiics^te to a college^ which pi^vides a course 
which the Council has entered\ in the Register, authorising 
that College to publish this information." 

Eveh^a cursory examination of these functions indicates that tlie 
Coi^ncil is virtually pov/erless because: 

(i) It has a broad reference point and is responsible to 
the seven Ministers of Education (siK State and one 
Federal) jojntly. The membership of the Council 
reflects this responsibility, as it includes tv/o members 
from each State and the A.C.T, plus a Chairniah 
nominated by joint agreement by the seven Ministers. 

(ii) The Council operates independently of,, the funding 
authority -i- the Commission on Advanced Education 

• which has the power to "approve''' courses for fund^ 
ing purposes. - ; ^ 

(iii) The Cbuncil may receive requests that an award be 
entered in the Register by the agency authorised by 
.the Minister responsible for education in ^ch State 
and Territory. The Council may refer tn^ request 

. back to th^ agency for further consideration hwu it the 
agencyr^caf firms its accreditation, the Councii\shall 
" enter th6 award in the Register. \ 

Its oftly real contribution to date has been to attenipt to pr<^mote 
some consistency jlh the nomenclature used for awards iiji' ad- 
vanced education. 



3. THE STATE AGEWCieS . 

■ ;■ ■ ■ • ^ '\ 
Each of the States has set up one or more)autI|orities to Jadvise 
on and co-ordinate tertiary education. The functjions, powejrs and 
duties assigned to the authorities vary widely land rangd from 
the Victoria Institute of Colleges and State Cojlleges which are 
similar in mati^s^spects to the multi-campus instW of | North 
America, to the Queensland Board of Advanced faducationJ which 
apart from some prbvisi cms designed to ensure an overriding State 

3 ovemment controi/ls basically a co-ordinatingj board. Tht cq- 
^dinating ^ttuctdfes for post-seaoridary education in thd States 
are^jgt-0tlfm Table 1.2. A comparison of tijie^ major features 
of the State legislation under which the Sta^e Boards I related 
directly, to Advanced fiducation were\cbhstitute<i are listed in. 
Table 1.3* The State College of Victoria is not includefd as its 
functions are similar in most respects to those listed for the Vic- 
toria Institute of Colleges. A coriiparison of the States Acts 
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that although the formats might differ, jiherie ara^ m,„. 
3S of /ommonality. They include: , / ' /\ ' 

^a) €o»ordination. Each authority is jgiven a coiordinating func- 
tion wkh respect to^the individual colleges. Generally, the authori^- 
ti^s areNrequired to ensure that courses, consistent with the needs 
" of the State are provided and that the most effective and rational 
use of reWrces available for advanced education is made. One 
inajor difficulty is that the term co-ordination is' not defined in , 
any Act* Thfi Oxford ^ Dictionary defines the word as "Make ' 
co-ofdinate; bring (parts) into proper relation.*' (6). Unfortun- 
ately such a demiition is difficuk to reconcile with the content 
vi^ithia which the Vord is used and it does in fact, by implication, 
confer wide power! on the State Authorities wherever it is used. 

For example, Section\26 (1) of the Victoria Institute of Colleges 
Act rnakes the bald statement that the Council of the Institute 
shall: . "co-ordinater theVactivities of the affiliated colleges in the 
field <|f tertiary educatioh^' (7). The interpretations of a kgal 
provisjon such as this are mfinite. Infinite possibilities they are 
agents of confusfon and the outcomes may be exactly the opposite 
to the intentions. 



J- 



' (b) Plknning. The authorities are alK^harged with the responsi- 
bility of fostering the development of advanced education in their 
State. Advising on the establishment of, new institutions is seen 
as a primary responsibility. This of course is to-be expected 

' since n^any regions see an institution of advattced education as a / 
highly d^^irable addition to the area from both a social and/ 

^commercial point of view.- As would be expected, * no polio^ 
guidelines other tjian in the broadest terms are written into thfe. 
Act^^ and each authority has developed its own planning style 
and policies. It is clearly an area wherep*nationaI policy guidelihes 
must be established. / 

(c) Finance. The authorities ^are required to exercise a consid- 
erable, degree of financial control over the colleges. The wording , 
of the various ''Acts is highly variable, bilt in each case bi^getary^ 
control down to a line item ..basis is possible. The Qucien^an^ 
Act is quite specific in the approvals that the Colleges are/reqtiired 
to^obtain from the Board of Advanced Education. OtMr States 
.^ay be anything but specific. For example, one section of the 
N.S.W. Act (6 (1) (b) ), when referring to the fupgxions and 
powefs of the Advanced Education Board, states: 



"to take such steps as it thinks fit to ensure thaft consistent 
with sound educational practice the greatest /effectiveness 
and economy in expenditure by instimtions/ or bodies (in- 
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dudi«g those formtag part pjfyJtny Government Depart- 
ment) that* provide advanced creation courses ib achieved." 

The nett result across all Stat|/is the possibility of very detailed 
financial control. 

(d) Staff Appointment J^erms and Conditions. Tliis area is high- 
ly variable across the^tates, The Advanced Education Board in 
N.S.W* and Victoria Institu^^ of GoUeges may determine * staff 
establishments buj/terms and conditions of employment are outside 
their^powers. Jft N.S.W. tliis is vested in the J^blic Service Board 
and in Victom no jmention is made in; the Act. In practice^ 
however, thdy are determined by the State on the recommendation 
of the Institute of College^ Queensland and South 
Austrap bpth provide that the boadf shall; "Report and recom- 
men^o the Mtaister on salaries and conditions of employment for 
stm.'\ This is a yague wording because if staff is used in the 
ense of each individual rnem^r of stiff then tlie section can be 
used tp control establishment. If staff is interpreted to mean 
categories of staff, then establishment is a nmtter for the CollegS^ 
to determine although tliey are still constrained by the budget 
approval reiquirements; * 

(e) Acmditation. All State authorities have the power to ac- 
credit courses, although in the case of Victoria and Tasmani 
students are actually studying for an authority award rather 
for a college award accredited by the authority. The i^i)Jii6mQs 
have all^dopted a somewhar similar approachMnvolyi%^^be es- . 

\tablishment of accrediting^onmiittees with a nie^e^ship that 
confers creditibility. V ^ x 

(f) \ReseaiPch. .The/ofitho^itfes are sdpppsed to fpster research, 
basiklly into problems associated with advanced educatibn* With 
the exception pf some, activity in Victoria, litde hias 6een done. 

4. FEDERAL AND STAfi LEGISLATjOM ^ 

A comparison " ^ 

.^he documents discussed leaye no doubt that the Federal Gov- 
eriiment has all the power it needs, and that the machinery is 
in being to dispense with the States entirely so farin as tei;tiary 
education in Australia is concerned. Thfs is clearly shown /by a 
comparison of State legislation concerned with State co-ordinating 
agencies, and the Federal legislation estabHshing the Commission 
on Advanced Education, Although their powers are concurrent 
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the Co^m^ssion is the superior board for flnancial/ieasoris, if riot 
legislative;^ *. . , ■ ,^ ■ • • x ' N^.l'.-- 

, In the .three basic areas of Co-ordination, Planning' and Finance 
a coinpJirisQn reveals that the States have, in reality, little power; 

(a) Corordinatiom State Boards arfc ^11 required to exercise 
a co-ordinating fuu(foon ja^d so is the Comrriission on Advanced ^ 
.]^Jducation/ In fact,^|l^etW^ the Federal Act with respmx. ^ 
t0\Alte performance bf th(? functions of the Conf^irnission is such ' 

.. that it ^enqompasses 'all of the similar sectional in 4he State Acts. 
This section (H-CI) )> quoted in,^ft|iU on page 13, is just as vague 
as the State Acts using terms|sachfa$ "balanced development" ^ 
and "provision of advanced 4Hucati|>n," the latter incidentally 
being defined in the Federal Acl^s* . . educatf^h at the tertiary 
level of the kind provided at Cplieges of Adv£l!nce^ Educationy". , 
p^'-pl* Balanced development requires co-ordinatiori^''Co-ordinatioi|is ) 
/t; controlled by the allocation of resources* Theitefore for practi^l 
jf j^ pjiirposeis the C^mihissiori on Ajdvanced Education co-ordinates Ad- ' 
fi^'fancedEdumf^^^^^^^ ' ^ -v 

(b) Planfiiiig. The Commission is required! to advise oh the 
necessity, for financial assistance and this together with the "bal- 
anced deyelopmerit" requirement, demands that the Commission 
Becomes deeply involved ^in the identification and assessment of 
needs boih <mrrent^^^^a^^^ of the Commission 
ittthis area |s published in its ttienniar reports which •recommend 
grants, lay dow^ policy and points to existing areas of strength 

J - and weakness in the College^ of Advanced Education sector. The 
\ ^^State authorities alsq pub]|sif^^^^ policy documents from 

^time to time. However, ^ihey/^re in general more concerned with 
' procedures than with polic^Wf^^^^^^ 

(c) Finaiice. Most of the ^tate Acts, and in particular that of 
Queensland, are quite detailed in their financial control provisions. 
Sincci the assumptiion of full financial responsibility by the Com- t 
monwealth.ma|iy oif these provisions, have become obsolete./ '^' ir ' 

Otjier similar i comparisons'' may be niade but the trend is the 
s^me in aU c^ies: The transfer ol the control of the Colleges - 
in Australia firom the State DepartmentSj of Education which 
spavmed them to the Federal Government is complete. This trans- 
fer has had a series of profound eifect^ on the governance to 
individual college^/ 



\ THi COtLiei'S IN AU 

^At present 80 mdividual CojUeges of ^Advanqed Education ar'K 
. opemting in Australia. The number of Colleges in each State 
listed in the States Grants (Advanced Education) Act(l974 is: 

, Victoria 31 ' 

New South ^Wales' ^ 22 
■ ^Que^A^lkd.'A " ' ■ 10' 

. ■ : . 'Sout|iAi?^tr^k ' 9 

; A. ' ^' - - 

Some of the Victorian Colleges/ have for many years operated 
to some extent in an autonomous manner in that they have had 
their own Gouncils operating within p^i^liq^ and procedural deterr 
itm'nations made by the Victorian Edu<?atiph Department, Some 
of the. newer Colleges, particularly di6se in Nev/ South' Wales, 
were founded under the control of a Council In the aggregate, 
however, most of the Colleges of Advanced Education had their 
beginnings^^within a State -Depard^ ' 

The various Acts tmder which the Colleges are constituted reflect 
. their origins and ijhe, political milieu^^ in the State at 

the time wh^ "at^onoi?^ was conferred. The State (Weming 
Boards of the TeJtdier Education Authority of Western Australia, 
the Victoria Institute* bf Colleges and the State College of Victoria 
^ are examples of a very closely controlled College autonomy, under- 
standable in Victoria for two reasons. Firstly, for political pur- 
poses the Victorian Government at tihe time accepti^d the Institute, 
" 0^ Colleges concept proposed by the Martin Committee before it 
\ failed to gain Commonwealth support; and secondly, there is a 
^ operating in Victoria that would 

^(thitt the ambit of advanced education. Many of these 
;^Kwould be either too small, or too specialised to survive 
as viableNraolly autonomous Colleges at a recognised tertiary level.' 

College establishment legislation may be in the f oim of separate 
Acts^ e.g. the Affiliated Victoria Institute of Colleges, the Westetn 
■j Australian Institute of Technology, the Soutii Australian Institute 
' ^ Technology, or it^may be part of a general State Act, e.g. 
•the New South Wales institute of Technology, the Darling Downs 
Institute of Advance^ Education. In Victoria some Colleges are 
set up as companies, lipiited by guarantee, e,g. the Royal Met 
bourne Institute of Technol^y, the Swlttbutne College of T^ch- 
I ndlojgy. On the wh6l4 ho^er, the dements of theMnstruments 
of ; incorporation are generalfyxom^te similar, although wording 
varies greatly in style and contfei^ froni one State to anothetx 

■ . : ■ ' •■ ■■ ■■■ '31' ■ 



The major area of confusion arises from, the intercharigeable me 
of the terms ^regulation, statute^ and- by-la va In practice they 
seem to mean the same thing and iit would be helpful if n^ti^nal 
agreement on terminology, particularly in this case, could be 
established. / 

A comparisotipMhe major provisions of the GoUege establishment 
legislation sbmvs that there is a large degree of commonality in 
the States legislation. It would appear that in most cases little 
change would bjfe necessary/ Some of tihe more important elements 
in, the Acts of three States are listed in Table 1.4. ' » / 

Thcb differences that do cKist are mostly mechanical and there 
is no reason to believe that this would affect the ability of the 
Colleges to be incorporated into Statg, co-ordinating schemes that ^ 
were based on delegated authority from a national body rather 
v than on the existing and variable State Acts, * 
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COWIMONWEALTH/STATE RELATIOfSlS 
IN ADVANCED EDUCATION 

Hudson 



To. gain a proper perspective on State/Federal relations as they 
affect Colleges of Advanced Education today it is necessary to 
have an understanding jfirst of the overall financial relationships 
between State and Federal Governments in Australia and then 
ojf the characteristics of and the reasons for the involvement of 
the Commonvi^eaith with tertiary education* Before dealing in 
detail with the existing arrangements affecting Colleges of Ad- 
vanced Education between the State and Federal Governments 
1 will offer a brief outline of the circumstances which led up to 
the implementation of the Martin Committee's main recommenda-* 
tions in tliisarea. . ^ : ■ - 

The Australian Federal system is based on tlie model of the 
United States so far as the division of powers between the central 
and State Governments is concerned. The Australian Constitution 
specified in Section 51 the areas in which the .Federal Government 
has legislative authority and all other unspecified areas of gov- 
ernment activity rest with the various State Parliarnents. 

At tlie turn of the century at the time of formulation of tlie Con- 
stitution the chief pre-occupations of the drafters lay in such 
matters of common concern to the colonies as tariffs, defence, 
currency and immigration. 



Of the far-rfe'aching social changes which have occuii:cd in Aus- 
tralia since federation tl^^ mo3t significant for future de>€^lopments 
in tertiary educati&a Were the sjiift in financial power to the/ 
AustralianSGovernmei>1: which was effected by the High Court 
decisions inShe Unjtorm Taxatign cases, and the tremendous 
increase in demand , for tertiary education brought about by the 
rising levels of population and industrial and technological activity^ 

As far as Fedeiral/State .financial relations arc concerned, the 
actual operation of the constitutional arrangements arrived at ' 
'federation went through a distinct change of emphasis when 
passing of the major revenue raising power, that of income taxa- 
tion, to theTederal Government was confirmed by the, High Court* 

This change in ^mpha&is occurred during a pcri<)d when public 
demand for increased government participation in provision of 
all kinds of services was rising rapidly. The net effect by the 
. end of the 1950's was that the FederahQovemment had the finan- 
cial capacity to provide expensive services^ such as education 
while the State Governments retained, the constitutional responsi- 
bility. . ^ 

There are several possible responses to this situMoQ^which lie 
behind the public stances tak^n in political dealings ^between 
State and Austt^lian Governments. 

. There are those^who argue thfll^ the transfer of income taxation 
powers to the central government has prpved an aberration which 
should not be tolerated, because of the impact it has in reducing 
the extent to ^;vhich State Governments can mandge their own 
affairs and determine thfe own priorities. This is the States' 
rights argument, which flar^ to its fullest extent whenever op- 
posing political parties are in l^er at State ancl Federal levels. 
What it really means is that them,;? disagreemerii: over the level 
and direction of public expendimre; ^^My own vie\y is tha^ this 
position is not tenable in a modem, ^^^.'U^nt Australia. There 
are sound reasons which require the i^Utjonal government to 
have the necessary powers for econoniic mmiagement for the 
nation as a whole. In addition the administrative situation from 
the taxpayers point of view when income tax is* collected by 

Saqre than one government authority is a thoroughly unsatisfactory. 

• oneS. • ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ^- /'^ ■-' : ' , " ' ^ / 

X . . , . 

Thje tremendous increase ifr industrial investment and activity 
during the pbst-World War II period Was accompanied by com- 
mensurate expaiT^ in'^demand fo^r university places which itself 
was accompanied by major increases in costs for buildings, staffing, 
and equipment within tiieN^iniversities. 



The direct, involvement of .iha Au?^^^^ in financing 

tertiarsr education began, with the appointment, of the Murray 
Committee in 1957 by the then Prime JVliiiister, $ir Robert Men- ' 
zm* The Committee wasf asked to rep&rit ,irl g^fteral the 
role of universities- in the Australian Vommunitj^, jind oh their 
financial needs. ^ . ' v ' / V 

From the Murray Committee's, reeommendations dates ^ the direct 
financial involvement pf the Federal Qovernmeiit in tertiary^ 
education and the accompanyiiig adrmnistratiye machiiaery leased 
on the statutory creation oi the Aus^alian Universities Conunission, 
As a rqsult of the recommendations of the Murray .Corimiittee 
and subseqtientiy of the Austrulian Universities^ Commi^^^^^^^ 
Australian Govemment began to jtoake finance available foir ljA^ 
versities oh ;the basi$ of $1 for every $lj^5> provided by State 
Goveminents or raised in Ifees towards recurrent CKpenditure on. 
Universities. Its capital cornmitment was no pay |1 for eac^i 
$1 made available by the State Governments or raisM in fun^d ^ 
f oi: the t/niversitiesu ^ \v, ^ ^\ 

Ity^as clear that University education^ Was ^n 'expjgnsive bi^sines$\ 
and it was clear> too, thaj technological and industfljal change^ / 
were outpacing the' capacity of Universities, to meet them in terms • 
/ of providing trained manpower. ' V ; \ 

In 1961 Mehzies called together the Martin Committee to nmder-.' 
tal;e a comprehensive review of Australians pfovislfcn/of >^and 
requirements for tertiary education, » . / > 

In its report ^in 1964 the Martin Committee concluded that thp 
existing system of tertiary education *in Australia was restrided 
too closely to traditional forms Of University education. This, it 
beli6ved, meant considerable wastage of talent was occumng^^ 
among students of Wential ability who needed opportu^^gs^r ' 
^otherldnds of tertiary^ducation. " ■ . ' ' 

A^.a means, of di^rsifying tertiary education, therefore, the Com- 
mi ttee suggested .the development of three distinct categories of 
institi^on^i^Jniyersities, technical, colleges, offerihg courses at 
^tgjptiary level, and teachers colleges, 

It was clear that if the possibility of real alternatives to universities 
in the tertiary education sector was to be developed non-university 
institutions would ha^^e to be piit in a position in which they 
could, compete with universities for students of ability. 

The Committee was therefore conscious of the need for these 
institutions to be in a position of comparable status to universities 
and it coiicentrated on the need to improve and assure high 
standards in them. 



Its recommendations therefore fall into two categories. In the 
jfirst plage it was neeessarj?' that appropriate finaricial provision 
should made with the necessary adnutiistrative machinery to 
ensure fund$ v/ere well and wisely spent. In the second pl^ce 
.a §ei;ies of\administriitive recommendations were made v/ith the 
'aim of ir^iproving the quality of teaching and assuring .recognition .: 

of awards of the strengthened nop-iijiiversity institutions. 

. ^ ■ '■■ ' .. - ■ . ' y \ . 

Th0\ recommendations as they affected financial provision and 
the-^accompanying adniinistratiye machinery separated Universities, 
technical collegijs offering tertiary /courses/ and Teacher^. Colleges. 
At the State Ifevel the iComitaittee suggested the establishment 
of Instimtes of GJolleges to' co-otdinate the work of the technical 
colleges .affected , which ciime to be known as the . Colleges of 
Advanced Education. It* saw the Institutes ailso as having re$pon- , 
sibility for assurance , of. tlie! standard of awards to, which College 
•'ivork wopldijead^.- \/ v -* \ ' ^- 

Teacher education was to be co-ordinated by State Boards of 
Teacher Education and ,^vas not at this time seen aV a part of 
y the College of Advanced Bdticajtion sector although' subsequent 
\ develo|)ments have dravm them ' together. In ^outh Australia 
ilf is now firhi ' policy that the former Teachers Colleges should 
%eco3rne, multi'^purpose C^^^ of ^dy^nced Education. The 
'divgr^iffcati has produced a. numjber^of sign 

n\ficanf changes over the last^f^^ V 

Tip Jn^plenientation of tfi^ Martin Committee recommendations 
included thp establishment ultimately of the Australian Commission 

• on ^^dvSncecl Education rlafher than 'the recommended ovemll 
Tertiary, fidut^tion Conimission which Would have conjoined the 

, University and tHe College of A^dyanced Educatibn sectors. 

The matter accreditation of awards came to be de^lt with 
- separately' at the Commonjyeaith leVy as"^ a result of the recom- 
imendations ^ot the ^ W with the establishment' 

of the Australian Covmcir on^Av^ards of Advanced Education as 
V the nati6nal&er(2^diting agency. ' ' * T 

^ Thi^ \|^asically^ the^^ structure which pertains, 

for Colleges of Advanced EdUdition in Australia today. 

, Implementation of the * present Federal Government's policy of 
abolition of fees ari^ assumption of full financial responsibility 
for tertiary Mucation has cleared the ground of the unsatisfactory 
Conditions \fin which niatcljing grantss arrangements for tertiary 
education had, in the "absence -^of sinii^^^^^ at the schools 

leyel, distorted priorities in public : ejcpenditure on , educational 



Sfijfyice8\^aneraliy. As a msnlx the planning f or tertiairjr education 
in the future has more hopt ojf beins mdeytaken ori' a rational 
^and co-or4mai;ed ^^^^^ 1 wiU'retum to^ 

In the evaluation of decision-making processes for the Colleges of 
Advanced Education the central issue* must be who detemiine^ 
priorities in expenditure 'and development" and whether -this is 
done at College^ State or Kderal level , > • 

I believe that both the Colleges themselves and State Boards of 
Advance^ Education have critical parts to play in the determina- 
tion of prioijlties and there are several points I would like to 
make about each. . ' ; 

There are two main factors vi^hich influence my approach to the 
issue. These *arc the need to"^ ensure that the decisions which 
will affect the pperatiohs of Colleges are taken as closely as 
possible to those who will be affected^ by them> including the 
Colleges themselve^i, and thb imimediate communities they serye, 
atid the need to ensure that effective cases fpr futids can be made 
to Canberra. ■■' ^ . • ' ' 

Decisiion-making at the College level > 

he major dedsions.^a the Operation of Colleges of ^d- 

vShced Education lie in two closiely jrelated areasa tho^ of course 
develppment and capital development. 

In the terms of ; thexMartln Committee's recommendations the 
Colleges are intended to^ffer a diversity of opportunities for 
tertiary education with a ^ore distinctly vocational aspect than . 
those offered in most university cburses. Areas such as nursing, 
physiotherapy and other para-niedical services, Journalism, and 
social work are all exaniples of N^rvice industries which "have 
need ^f access >to r^^ in 
their profession at the^tertfary Jevel. ^Precisely 4iow these needs 

• are translatea intc^ cour^^ associated buildings and staffing 
is the s*ubject mattei: of tnp afecisions whiclrdetermine the direotion 
development will tafee in individud colleges. While the technical 

"details of courses are Wopewy an Intra-coUege concern, these basic 
issues of what courses\are fe^ and\ how many student places 

. are made available^musmje the concern of^rnore widely represehta-- 
tiye groups, r lt is impoitant,\therefore, at the College level that 
their governing councils includA^ as well 

as those of adnrfnistrationjVt^ffxand students. N 
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The re^^nf^tory of .teacher education offers a good illustration 
of the dajdigms^hat are inherent iij, decisions taket^^ 
without adi^qiiate attentipn being given to prediction of long-term " ■ 
community needs. !• 

^The hell for leather expansion undertaken in most States jduring 
the recent period of acute teachei^ shortage will probabk mean 

.the balance will alter ii^to a significant surplus of teachers! within . 

^the next few years: Rapid adjustment ^of this surplus will only 
be possiblte if the States and. the Colleges are willing to reHuce 
the intake of student teachers, which clearly risks the creation 
of staff redundancies, It is therefore yeiy much in the long-term; ^ 
interest of Colleges to seek ordered dWelopment related directly'^ 
to assessment of future' needs made as arairately and as thoroughly 
as possible. , 1 

From the* time that a decision is taken to establish a new (Sollege 
Of Advanced Education approximately jtO years elapses before 
the first graduates emerge from the new inst\j:ution. This time 
is. taken u^ Jn determining siting, in planning and constructing 
buildings and then in tlxe course work that is utdertakeuv i. 

As the li/e of the institution gets fully under way^W demanrf^in*^ 
the community for gradyates 'with particular skife^and th^ 
appeal of " courses to students, determine by year theNi^^umber 
of students that particular departments can attract. Where "those 
demands alter substantially over a period of time the situate 
can arise in which departments with declining numbers of stjidents 
have to be carried by those with large numberi^ of recruiter" 

It is iriiportant for the good health of'prpfessional and intellectaal 
life within the Colleges that academic freedom be maintained at ^ 
as high a leM as possible. For'that reason our tertiary institutions 
operate on the basis of offering their /^cademic staff a higl^^gree 
of security of tenure^ ° ^ 

At the ^me time, p^rliy in > order 'to protect the' autonomy and 
academic freedom of tertiary instimtiohs, the 'funding arrange- 

xments provide for financial allocations to be' macfe. largely on a 
tbtal assessment of the institQtiohs' staff /student ratios.-/ Because 
changes do occur in the extent to which particular departments 
can attract students over a peiriod , of time the Imbalance that 
I haveMescribed does arise. Tbose who are determine^! Empire 
builders ^^thin a College who^;v6uld develop and offer courses 
regardless of demand are acting^ therefore against the interest of 
the institution as a whole. They wiH create ^xciess capacity and 

' make it very much more difficult forv the institution concerned 
tp meet geni^e community needs. \ 
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TThe decline in community and student interest in Latin courses, 
in, Universities offers ^\ useful illustration of this problem. The, 
decline in student numbers studying Latin has been offset by 
increased numbers in^ither subjects. However, that decline does 
not release funds to erViploy additional staff in the areas of ck- 
pansion — instead, exdess capacity is created in the Latin De- 
partmerit and the UniVprsity^s lanancial position is worse if its 
^ finance is determined j^urely..on its overall staff/student ratio, 
Some alleviation has been made by the broadening of traditional 
Latin studies into classical studies but the problem as a whole 
gives rise.to the^quesjtipn of whether as in industry generally aca-' 
demies in tertiary institutions should perhaps be expected to 
uridertake retrairting Ml'hen their disciplines no longer offer sought- 
• ajfter knowledge and skills. 

On the capital development side a major problem iii a period 
of inflation is the effect of delays on final building standards. 
Delay in approval for a 'capital project which appears to result 
in .a temporary .economy may welWin the event turn, out to be 
very cosftly indeed. ; ' V V, 

This aspect of capi|^l programmes makeWt vital to have adequate 
\control at the design stage of a major proj^. A grandiose scheme, : 
\ ovcjr-designed and expessively expensive, willWeh inhibit effective 
A^velopment because of the delays it wiU This is 

particularly true in conditions of inflation wheite control at the 
design and sketch pla}^ stages are more criticap^n ever. 

To achieve a satisfactory degree of control it is essdHial that at 
the College level very cleat ideas be held about what^&cilities 
should be included and what space is heeded for themNsThis 
thinking must be' practical, realistic and farsighted. If the MWd 
demands are :e3<ce5siv^ there will be delays, cost increases, cutbacl^^ 
and a less successful project ' 

Those Colleges of Advanced Education which are former Teachers 
Colleges hav^ special difficulties ir the matter of capital im- 
proyement because they were often V>aik originally without good 
design control and are therefore inefficient in terms* of usable 
space. Buildings of this land offer prime examples of the 
potential problem and of the importance of adequate eontrol withihv 
Colleges as well as at State level. , ' , * ^ 

I^ecision'^maldng at the State level 

/Autondmy is defined as a right of self-government. In the con- 
text of College administration it is clear that the limits vrithin 
which that right can be exercised are set by the fundamental 

X4 3 ' 
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■ 'fact tlmt edtjcation is a service industry v^hich uses large amounts 
• of l^ublic funds to meet particular community needs. 

' I have ailteady argued t|at it is appropriate and necessary for ; 
the national Governiporij;'* in Australia to retain tlie iinahciar ^ 
predominance it gained in thfe post-war years, / 

The question of State/Federal relations as it affects the Colleges . 
of Advanced Education is not the spurious ope of States' rightS 
or the proper sovereignty of the States in ^he Federal system- 
Rather it is one of how best to approach the^ matter of ensuring 
adequate financial support from ^Canberra foV appropriate educa- 
tional developments in the Colleges. , / 

. Arising out of this is the need for tQllaboratlon and co-ordination 
among Colleges of Advanced Educ^iion in aeterMping priorities 
for their development at the State! level. ^ o ' 

^ '" ; Two features in practic{^ distinguish Colleges of Advanced Edu- 
cation from Universities, in this , connection. In the |irst place 
there is a greater number of individnal . Colleges so the task^ 
of co-ordinating^ financial aUocations IS that-^^ compleX/^ 
Secondly, they do not share fihe Universities' traditional status 
J - . but as relative newcomers to the tertiary education system they 
need the a'dditibnal public assqrance , of*" standards throiigh^ ac- 
creditation of awards. Indeed, the proWss of accredita^oin is 
.4*, : also an important protection for students, and probably closures 

. that College courses are> more attractive to students as^ a^ con- < 
'v. ' . sequence. ■ . ^ * \ 

There are, therefore. Very good reasons to^ dfa^ving together the 
^ Colleges in . a given State in p3ome structure\which will offer the 
opportunity for effective determination of pribrjties at the State 
* level Without such a mechanism each Gollegfe\would be in- 

volved individually in making a case for develo^em to i^e 
Australian Commission which inevitably wo^d result\m' deter- 
minations closely related to the immediate needs of the^^State 
or of the Colleges themselves. Priorities would be determilied 
. entirely by the Australian Commission. 

The tying of assurance of academic standards through accredita- 
tion to decisions on dei^elopment in the functions 'of a State 
Board of Advanced Education lends si^ibstantial additional weight 
to cases subniitted to Canberra foi firiancjar ; 

■ \ The next question clearly is what kind of body a State Board of" 
Advanced Educatiori^should be. Several alternatives are possible 
of v^hich the most attractive are either a large representative 
Boardj with direct or even proportional representation from every 



College, or a sniall executive ^roup including some GoUege? repre- 
sentation^ not necessarily comp^Jiensive. 

' ' ' {' ■■' " 
It is clear that large representative groups of the iirst kind have 
great difficulty In taking h^jrd decisions. Either of two equally 
unsatisfactory situations m^y be expected to arise. In the first 
the numbers game is played, with its accompanying encourage- 
nient of J*deals" which results in decisioi^s being taken on grounds 
. other than the relative merits of. competing claims. In" the 
" alternative no decisions are. taken but all claimf are forwarded tb; 
Canberra, which defeats the. purpose for which the Board exists 
and results in priorities in reality being determined « further away 
from the local situation. ' ^ , 

Hencrthe object of ensuring that well-b^sfed decisioris on priorities 
' ar^ken at the State ley^jt^ to b^ best achieved by creation 
^ a smaller executive B^Hir'd. ' * ^ ^ 

^These were the reasons why the South Australian Government, 
adopting the spirit of the recomniendajtiqns of the 1971 jCarmel 
Enqtjiry into Education .in South Australia, varied the letter of 
them in creating , a Board of Advanced^ Education of ^smaller 
membership than that envisaged by the Committee. ^ 

* The second consideration in the creation of su^ " axBoard is 
whether it Jhould be dominated- by P^ple fe^^ 
or should ensure their representation with^m givingNheiW^ 
invariable majority* ^ ^ 

Here similar considerations apply to thpse I outlined, in relation 
to; College governing bodies. A Board dominated at ail times 
by a Gollii^e majority will be ^^nerable to pressure for decisions 
which do hbt take |full account b3^w|der ran^g community needs 
of the long-^erm Vojection of those needs. It is of course 
essential that decisions of a Board are acceptable to the Colleges 
and that people working in the institutions should be' inyplverf 
directly in .its deliberations. Indeed It^have sought to make it 
clear that this is one df the primary considerations in creating a 
Board. , Jt is also essential that the relaribns between the corn^ 
munity and the Colleges should i^fnain cohesive and tesporisive,v 
which is less likely to occur if GoUege- factions alone ar^ in a 
pps^ition consistently to dominate i the decisions of the Board,» 

^n \i]dc^ States of AustValia the Boards of Advance^ Education 
6i^^^ilnkitutes _ of Colleger confined to the do^ordinatipn of 

.College deveiopmeht. 'In principle the arguments in favour of 
College co-ordination apply equally to the co-ordination of xUni- 

versity developments and to ensuring some Effective rationalisation 
of overall tertiary development. If this task is not carried out 



at the State leveMt will be imposed td.an ever-increasing eirtei^ 
by the I decisions taken by the Australian Government's tertiaty 
Comniissions, ' ' * ' / ' 



' There is probably ^ casfe for the establishment in each^State 
of a tertiary education commission which is responsible for the 
development of co-ordinated plans for all tertiary institutions in 
that Stue, or at least responsible for those aspect^ of College 

^^'andUnversity planning which \pverlap. > 

The traditional autonomy of Universities is a significant barrier 
- to this kmd of development. In South Australia we have ap- 
proached the problem in. an unusual way through the i^tablishment 
of^^he S.A. Council for Educational Planning and Research. 
This 'Council is now set up under sjirtute. As well as its research 
functions and its responsibilities/for long-term planning in pre- 
^ primary, primary and secondary education, it is also require^ 
to co-otdinate\ educational jdanning in South Austr atydfie 
post-seqoitdary level. V{^^:n^™ view the^ Council cojflitains 
aniong its membership .the l^hj^i^nian of the Board of Advanced 
Education, repreSentafives U College Directors, and the two 
Vice-Chatjc^llors o^he tjniye^^^^^ ' ' 

At this stage |lle Council does not have teeth in the enabling 
legislation to direct University developments. It is hoped instead' 
that voluntary co-operation combined with the effective analysis 
Vf^ythe consequence*s of any further development will produce the 
l^red degree of c()-operation/ ■ 

(iTOi^it'^this arrangement will in fact/ work remains to be tested 
,an^Nit ;nay be that at some future date legislative action will be 
necesshi:y to strengthen the powers /of the Council. 

The i^eeotm* such a co-ordinating function extending between 
Colleges anoHJniversities can be/ seen quite clearly in recent 
South Australian^roposals for the/development of Asian language 
Sttmies. It would clearly be a wast^ of resources for all tertiary 
institutions in SouthNAustralia with a/ liberal arts interest to 
pursue the full range ofNAsian language^, j Specialisation \yithin 
institutions is a necessity forN^onomic reasons. That requirement 
Vraises immediately the question^of a coordinated plari Vor de- 
velopment arid the related question of crcife&H?^Stitutional\e^ 
mcnts. For example, a student li^rtaking Malay /Indonesi an 
at the Adelaide College of Advanced Edqcation should be entitled 
to enrol for Japanese or Chinese at the I^niversity of Adelaide 
and gain credif for 'Such work so far as theXCollege diploma or 
degree course is concerned, so long as the structure of the student's 
' course remains within the broad ambit laid down by the College. 
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Similarly a^tudent studying Jai^ncse^r Chinese at t#University 
of Adelaide should be able to unMtake the course *ih Malay/ 
Indonesian at the Adelaide Coljsgg of Advanced Education and 
obtain credit for that study within the University. 

There are very many examples where College and University 
interests intertwine, >nd the ever-increasing range of College in- 
terests coupled with the (not always appropriate) desire of most 
College staff to upgrade their courses is likely to increase signifi- 
cantly the CKtent of possible inter-relationships between Colleges 
and Universities in the years ahead. 

In past decades the issues involving co-ordination and planning 
Qf further development have not come to the fore to a significant 
extent because the requirement of additional courses at both 
Colleges and Universities was more clear cut. - 

FqrthermorS, Australian standards in the provision* of fa^:ilities 
at this level were sigm'ficantly below the provision made in other 
affluent countries. However, this, is lessf true today and current 
population predictions imply for the future a much slower rate 
of growth in.tertiary student numbers. For these reasons, whether 
anyone' likes it or not, the reduced need jfor expansion in tertiary 
developments is likely to produce a slower rate of growth in 
real terms and a much more intense degree of competition among 
the various tertiary development proposals for the available scarce 
resources. . 

Over the next 20 years Australia, in my opinion, will not be able 
to avoid decisions which co-ordinate effectively the whole range 
of tertiary developments. If the States do not develop appropriate 
arrangements for the establishment of their priorities^ or if the 
job is poorlyi'done, then the Australian Commissions will perforce 
fill the gap so created. 

Wte many of thJe issues involved iji a State rights versus central- 
isatl<m argument the question of effective decision-making is 
determined by who does the Job properly. If State authorities 
can devHop rational prograihmes Vvhich establish clear priorities 
in tune with tjiie felt needs of their local communities such pro- 
grammes are likely to survive unscathed the critical review of the 
various Australian Commissions, v 

Consideratii(>ns for the future 

'-^ • , " . • ■ ■ ■ * 
In the implementation of the Martin Committee recommendations 
clear distinction wa^ drawn for the purposes of Australian Gov- 
ernment funding between '^tertiary*' and "non-tertiary" courses. 



The feasohs for making that distinction at the time were clear 
enough, deriving from fin^ncfal and administrative enpedienqr. 

Some ten years later it maV well be that we , need to re^'examine 
the implications of that distinct!^. " 

The definition of tertiary educatioh^^dopted by the Martin Com-' 
itiittee was all education following completion of a full secondary 
school training. As the range of post-schOol educational oppor- 
tunities diversifies in the institutions now known as technical col- 
leges a$ weU a$ in the Colleges of Advanced Education and Uni- 
versities it becomes less and less appropriate to inaintain rigid 
separation among the three types of institution to the extent 
that there is no possibility of movement of students from one to 
, another. 

Since the Martin Committee reached its conclusions the number 
of students in South Australian government scho'olsj for example, 

.undertaking year 12 studies has risen^ in absolute terms, front 
1,643 in 1964 to 5,472* in 1974 (August census figures) . Over 
the same period the percentage of the age group leaving school 
undertaking studies in the final year of school in South Australia 

»has risen from a little over-' 10% to almost 30%. 

As more students undertake a wider variety of courses at tiie 
school level so a more flexible approach to what happens to them 
after that needs to be adopted, ' 

It is patently ridiculous for students to be separated rigidly in the 
distinct boxes , of technical educat/on, Colleges of Advanced Edu- 
cation and Universities. It is even worse if the latter two groups 
of institutions are so status conaeious. that they impose excessive 
restrictions on entry for a student who is studying at a lower level, 
and if they adopt a completely inflexible approach to the granting 
of cre'dit for course work Studied at an allegedly "inferior" in- 
stitution. Restrictions ' on/ entry and inadequate recognition of 
course work in other insti^tions are sources of considerable waste 
and their prevalence in Australia reflects in large measure the 
filiumbo jumbo that is always produced by those who base their 
arguments principally on questions of status. 

Australia has, i believe, much to learn from the recent develop- 
ments that, have taken place in British Columbia. There the 
vast^ majority of students who undertake post-secondary education 
do ^0 in community, colleges with a later possible transfer to an 
institution similar to a College of Advanced Education or a Uni- 
versity. The British Columbia developments demonstrate great 
flexibility/ and ensure *a cro^s fertflisation of staff and students 



that seems to be out of the question in. Australia under - our present 
arrAngementSv 

The idea that a medical student in the first two years should 
able to rub shoulders within the same institution with a teacher . 
traineie or apprentice motor mechanic .is a highly attractive one 
so long as the. necessary educational standards can be maintained' 
and proper arrangements exist for . the specialist; years of training. 
It is even more attractive" when it establishes an effective, alter- 
native for tertiary selection other than school performance.- 
There are other major possible advantages in adopting a flexible 
approach in this kind of way. \ v ' 

In country areas in Australia it may often be ^difficult to get 
the numbers of students to give enough breadtli to a College of 
Advanced Education offering diploma courses' only. If any Col- 
lege is unable to achieve an adequate size initially it may be 
committed to decades of bein^ regarded as a poor relation because 
small size produces high costs per student and strong counter 
arguments can then be raiseci against significant expansion. To 
the extent that residential quarters for students are provided in 
order to expand numbers the capital cost for each student so 
accommodated\ is doubled, So it may be that somfj; Colleges, 
especially in country areas; sh|ould consider deyelopn^efe(f3Vat the 
certificate level as a means of Expanding their operation an(J. pro- 
ducing greater breadth of effort.^ 

in other words, some Colleges of Advanced Education may find it 
advantageous ta develop as community colleges, offering.^ourses 
at more than one level. ' / ' ■ 

The Commonwealth arrangements with the three Gomrpissions 
involved in post-school education — the Technical and Fm^her 
Education^Commission, the Commission on. Advanced Education 
and the Australian Universities Commissions — will tend to defeaj 
such developments unless effective means of co-ordination are 
established.. There is probably a case at the national level fori, 
a single post-secondary Commission covering all three areas with 
separate sub-committees responsible for Universities, Colleges of 
Advanced Education and technical colleges. Such an adminis- 
trative arrangement would ensure more effective co-ordination, 
would reduce the significance of public exams as a means of entry 
to tertiary institutions and would enable a/^more effective govern- 
ment response wherever reasons for differential treatment of the 
different sectors were properly substantiated. 
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CQNCLUSIOM 

Post-school education Itoday i% moving into an ontirely new phase. 
We haVe come through a periqd of draiAatic expansion in tqrtiary 
institutions, which will slow down as a result of the slow^t rate 
of grdv/th of popiiktion in Australia. 

The Colleges of Advanced Education, lijce the Universities, must 
recognise that the main growth ovcr the next two, decades is riot 
- likely to be in trie arest v^t present aefined as tertiary education 
but in the education of niid41e level personnel, who may or may 
not have completed a full seconqlary scnool education. • ; v 
Thci period now ending has prodtic^ a Wtiary ^©^cation system 
in the Colleges and Universities wmbh^^ms tremendous potential 
but which suffers from both rigidity aitd\Iack of co-ordination. 

The areas which must therefore commano/^ention at the in- 
stitutional level and at th^ levels of State Wa^5|ederal Govern- 
ments are those xrf flexiHility of operation and determination of 
• priorities, ■ ■ • ; . . ['V ' ; '\ . n^-; 

Xo gain full benefit of flexibility it will be nfecessafy to re-b5^ne 
the administrative definitioit of tertiary education at present awm:- 
ed in Australia. i!? \ 

The almost exclusive emphasis which has until now been placedx 
on secondary school expejrience as preparation for College and 
University courses needs to be carefully reconsidered and evidence 
of student; performance in otheJ courses given serious a^jention. 
The possibilities for student transfer among all institutions offering 
post-school courses^ should be thoroughly investigated and acted 

-Upon.'^'"""~~ ^--^r • •. ■ :\ 

Progress in these directions will grSitlj^^ claims for 

resources for future, developments based onSreagoi^siveness to 
community needs* ^ ^ 

Those claims will also need to be based on effective ^eterniinsttiQn 
of priorities in which all levels of decision-making have significant^ 
parts to play. Co-ordination of developments is becoming more, 
critical as competition among institutions for scarcer resources 
for expansion becomes keener. 

If the Colleges of Advanced Education are t;o achieve flhie full 
promise offered by the greatly increased resotirces that are now 
made available to them, and are to be in a strong position to 
attract students in the altered simation of the fiiture, their efforts 
must be directed towards collaborating in realistit and imaginative 
moves which will meet the changmg needs of the community in 
ways which use its resources wisel^and well. 
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THE ROLE OF tHE COMMISSION 
ON ADVANCED EDUCAtlON 



6. S. SwinbourriD 



The Commission is now in tha final stages of preparing its rdport 
on advanced education for/&e 1976/78 triennium. The prepara- 
tion of this> the tourth triennial report $ince the establishment in, 
1965 of the Commonwealtli Advisory Committee on Advanced 
Education> has been devouring tlie attention of the Commission 
and its secretariat for several months,„ To me, during recent 
weeks especially, the report has seemed like the diary of tlie 
character in ^Oscar Wilde's play, "The Importance of Being Earn- 
est,'* who said — 

**|^ver travel without my diary. . One should always have 
something sensational to rcad^in the train." , 

I can assure thie audience however, 1that on this occasion Thave 
travelled without the report and have purpbselj:. put its details 
outofmymind. 

The Commission's report is commonly regarded as a blueprint for 
the development of advanced education over a three-year period. 
Nevertheless it should be remembered that it is a document of 
advice: it details the Commission's advice to the Minister and 
to the Australian Government on the development of advanced 
education generally and of the colleges- over a forthcoming tri- 
entiium and on the financial support considered necessary for this " 




projected development. In the past there has been general accept- 
ance by the Government of the advice so provided but there have 
been some notable cKceptions. to this rule, such as the rejection'' 
by the Govemment-of-^the-day of the Commission's recommenda- 
tion for the provision of a . special sum of $5 million for the 
development of libraries in colleges during the 1973/75 trienniu|m. 
This particular recommendation was subsequently accepted fey 'a 
later Government. "It should be stressed that the j^ecommenda- 
tions not accepted by Government are fev/ but they do highlight 
the. advisory rol^ of the Commission. \^ 

Action on the Commission's recommendations on tl^e funding, of^ ^ 
advanced education iti the various States is taken via the States 
Grants (Advanced Edudition) Acts. The Minister and the •Com- 
mission are given detailed executive authorities under these Acts 
and their various amendments. The, executive powers^ which the • 
commission has, rel?ite niaiiiily to the area of rcourse approvals / 
and to the use of fmids for approved capital projects. / 

The Commission's responsibilities are therefore on the one hand 
advisory and oa the other hand executive. Although these re- 
sponsibilities do ifeit, of themselves, completely define the role 
of the Commission, they do provide a useful background against> 
which its role might be considered. 

THE STRUCTURE AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE COMMISSION 

The Commission was established as a statutory body in 1971 
under an Act similar to that of the Universities Commission. - It 
assumed most of the functions previously discharged by the Ad- 
. visory Committee on Advanced Education. " " * 

The Commission consists of a full-time Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman ahd nine part-time members all appointed by the 
Governor-General. The members are drawn from a broad cross- 
section of professional activity and from the various States: it is 
important, to recognise that they operate as individuals and not 
as "representatives" of particular States, departments or factions. 
The Commission itself is serviced by a full-time secretariat of 
42 people. It is also assisted by a number of committees which 
provide it with advice on specialised topics. 

Under its Act the Commisjsion's broad mandate is to promote 
the balanced development / of advanced education in Australia 
and to ensure the best use/ of available resources, For the per- 
formance of its functions ^e Commission is required to consult 
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mti^ iU vState?, wijh advanced education institutions and' vyitlrlts; 
^feter body, thej&^^ivcrsities Cammission. " ^ ' ■ 

J?mr to the preparation of its Fourth Report, the Cliairman or 
the Peputy Chairnian together with other Commission members 
visited each college of advanced education in Australia. Dis- 
cussions were also' held with State Ministers for Education and 
relevant State co-ordinating authorities. . In addition - there Was 
consultation with other Conmiohwealdi authorities su^h as the 
Universities Commission^ the Schools Commissionj and % Ad-^ 
visory Committee oiLTechnical and Further Education. ^ B 
of such activities the Commissionrhas obtained a broad view 
of the present state of development of advanced education in 
Australia, the immediate needs, tijie likely .developments which 
may be realised in tl^e next triennium, and the relationship of 
these developments to other areas of education! It is from this 
broad view that the Commission must^ttempt to judge how' the 
available resources' may be best disposed for .balanced develop- 
ment actoss the country^, , / , 

In previous triennia theiftmding of tertiary education Ws shared 
between State and Commonwealth on a 'matching basis.' In Janu- 
ary 1974 funding .for tertiary, education became the complete 
responsibility of the Australian Government ^s a result of thi? 
detision Sttate Treasuries are no longer directly concerned v^^ith 
the financing of advanced education programs and this has sub-^ 
stantially changed the responsibilities of the Oommission. This 
change also has important implications for the relationships be- 
tween the Commission and the State co-ordinatilig bodies, for 
we now^ have a situation wher? these boMpf and thfe colleges, 
With the exception of \ Canberra College, operate under State 
\.Acts while the Conrniission, which recommends on funding, 
operates under a Federal Act. In spite of this apparently anomal- 
ous situation, I believe that the Commission.' and the State co- 
ordinating authorities each have valuable and complementary roles 
to play iii the general planning of advanced education. It should i 
be emphasised however,' that the . responsibility to recommend 
on- total funding places special obligations -on the . Commission 
on Advanced Education as it does also on the Universities Com- 
mission* In this regard these two Commissions occupy a special 
^position compared with the Schools Conmiission and the Advisory 
Committee on Technical and Further Education, for tiieir areas 
of concern are still largely State financed. 





J retti& 'laoiv to the ^irimissiqnV role: i^^ promotion of tal- 
anted' devdbpmerit: iV undeirtaluqg this rolo\th6 ^ Commission 
must attempt to m^ke judgements on such matters ani 

( 1 ) the general growth in the provision of advanced « edu* 
cation across the country; ' 

(2) - :the resourices available to sustain this growth^ 
(3 ) the variations among the States; 

(4) the provision of advanced education as compared with 
r ^ % other areas of (^ducation;^ 

(5) the oppor^unW^^ individual access to tertiary 
* • education ill different; part? pf the country; - : 

^ V (6) the quatfty and style of the e^jBation provided;^ ; 

' .. (7) the balance among various areas pf study jirid th<i 
* relationship of these to employment opportiinities;** 

(8) the promotion ofnew educational activities i 
■ ■ to |he |to\jntiy's developing needs. , ^ " ' 

The list is not intended to eKhaustive but -it does indicate^ 



the many factors which must oe considered under ^'balanced d§- 



?^|^|r\^;-velGpment;^' 



lilllii^f i ^^^^'i^^^^^S ^ ^e?irable rate pf developinent in ^advanced edu- 
1*^^^ the. couritiy, attentioni>'must he paid e^ecially to the 

lisl'l^ V liiuman^and physical resources available^ for these strictly limit 
iy v l I t^Athe rntp nf prnwfti nttninable, Cplleges are usually aware of the' 

isiiig from problenis in the building, indus- 
-- insufficient allowance for shortages in the 
^''^'-huinii^ necessary for the development andCsuppbrt of 



. vi^^;^^ ^rafe of growth attainable,'' 
If frustrations" arisiiig frt 

'^S'i-i^'^'^^^^^ ^^^^ insufficia 

'f' f^^^''^^ report, "J'opulation and Australia", (.1) jo tl 
'^ Sif^^^^^^^ in the advertisements for academic stiff i 

f3iiiliP^^«*-E??60U^IVE,BOLE'QF THi COMMISSION 



in the natiohal 



STATE AUTHORITIES 



Given the present size and 



f;'tyirpT»"J ' '^ the\co-operation of the State co-ordinating' authorities' 

i|lp||f|M#*i'^^^ find it most difficult. to fulfil its role- of 

iiwf"5 b^la^Vd development. ^ 
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structure of the Commission arfU the number and diversity of 
qoUeges of advgmced education in Australia, it would not be 
jpossible for the Commission to deal with each college in detail^ 
Nor do I consider it desirable that it ishould attempt to do so. 'the 
-Commission looks to the State co-ordinating authority to provide 
it with detailed plans, for the development of advanced education 
in that State and the place of each college in that plan. It also 
looks to the' co-ordinating authority to provide it ^with a State 
^iew of educational priorities. - 

" The Comriyssion accepts that there will be differences among the 
States in their needs and priorities: it recognises liiat it. must be ' 
mindful of these (differences in attempting to achieve a rational 
plan at the national level. Nevertheless, because of its national 
role, the Commission must attempt to develop an equitable system 
in its general support of advanced education in, the various States^ 
As a result of differing State histories, prospective students in 
some States have more'^eady access to tertiary*- education than 

r those i/ others. Planning must compensate for this.; . 

Similarly, in the Urea of recurrent funding, : the Cqimnissiott 'has^ 
a responsibilitj^ to apply a t^tpaffly : consistent set of parameters 
for costs and standards to' the colleges^ w^^^ the system. A 
college; with a particular faculty mix, siz:e and educational role 
;in one State ideally should 'be funded at the sam^ level as aV 
^college of similar faculty> mix, size and ' role in another State, 
allowing spme minor adjustinents for such factors as variations; 
in the base costs of goods arid services between the two States. 
It is possible to group some colleges on a> common funding basis 
but the. college systen> as*" a ^svhole is extreinely diverse. The 
Clonunission has the task of identifying from this .diverse system 
a sensible jset of working parameters to* assist it in making, fair 
judgements on the rate of fundihg of individual colleges, 

APPROVAL OF COURSES,^ 

The approval of courses is peirhaps the most important executive 
responsibility of the Gominiis^ion. It is j:entral to the concept 
^f balanced development and the funds w|iich the Conirni$^ioi|i 
recommends for salaries, buildings and^quipnient are immediatel3(, 
related to the cotfrses it approves, , This constitutes an important^ 
function^ difference between the Commission on :Advanc^d Edu- 
" cation -and the Universities Commission. The latter Commission 
is concerned with the support of the separate institutions and not 
with the formal approval of individual courses. 

The Commission's responsibility for course approval has been; 



the matter of coBsiderable discussion >vith- State co-ordWri 
authppties and indiyia^^^ It has been also an , area of 

frequem misunderstanding^^ example, the Commission has 
sometmies received prof)0?als^;f^^^ introduction of courses only 
after they: have been under study b^ ^^^^ co-ordinating 

authorities- for SDme^.considerable tijne and in some detail. In 
many; cases firm commitments have been entered into, even to the 
extent of er^rojling students, before the Commission is/made aware 
Of;a particnilar cours^ If. the Commission is to discliafge its re^ 
sponSiHlities for prpmoting balanced development, it must be 
consulted abotlt new course proposals at a very early stage of 
plaiming, %that it may judge the mionale df the proposals, 
assess Ue i^esource- implications and have an adequate opportunity 
to discuss these with the State authority before commitments are 
eixtei^d into by a coH^ ■ : ^ ' 

It is not the Cornmission'f role "to. pass judgenients on the level 
" of academic awards, or t;he standards of individual courses, except 
in $0 far as these rel^ite to the ptovisionM resources :or the ratiohalifr 
of the course! in the total scheme pif tertiary education^ ' The Gom^> 
mi?sion*s view on a course varies with the; circumstances. Thus 
^ studies course with limited vocational/orientation m^y be 

considered ai5prbpriate in a' region)^ college, Were the Community 
has no ready access to other educ^tl^sQaij^^ but^inappro-.. 
priate in a city college where alternative courses are offered in 
^ the^ universities, ^iniilarly a* degree; program in engirieering -may' 
be judged- appropriate in a^central college, 'having a strong techno- 
;logical base, but inappropriate, in a small regional coHege where 
the^:imancial outlay wbiild; not be justified in terms of a limited 
smdent demand for the cbui-se. * The Commissi on* makes its judge- 
ments on issues such as these rather than- f n such issues ,as the 
quality of the^ academic staff ^ir the detailed content of a course. 
These latter issues fall within the areas of resp<^jsibility of the 
State, co-ordinating authority, the individual college or the Aus-/ 
tralian Council on Awards in Advanced Bducation. 

■ ' • ■ . ■ : ■■■■ . , ■ i .■ ■ 

SPEQIAt AREAS OF NEED : ' ^ f 

The Advisory Comniittee and the Commission have considered 
themseK^es responsible' for examining special areas of need in the, 
field of;^ advanced educatioa. For example, they have sought* 
special grants for improving libraries in colleges and for supporting ^ 
educational reseat'di. Tl]^- educad^ programs sup-^ 

ported by the .Commission *have sparined'^j^iH^ of areas such ,, 
•as the.4iamre of college libraries, tlie l^lbv^^^^ 
the; need Br comput&r education an^^^^^ S^^ effectiveness 

.• \ •> :b' ■* ' ■ » 



of^^^^^ These studies have bmi 4'.^m- 

sgerable . assist to the Commission for ovemll policy ind 



^^HE COWlRfllSSION AND THE RATIONALi OP 
ADVAWCEO EDUCATION \ \ 

,S(^J^ I: havfe: discussed the role of the Commission in termsiaf 
j adcepitarite: of the philosophy of advanced education. It is jM 
prppps^d to examine that philosophy in this paper or to examine 
y;pos|Me^ governance of tertiary education in 

VAu^^^ matters to be examined in other papers at 

"'the conference. ' - 

■ I ^ta,:^ attention^ however^ to the Aih recommendation^' the 
(2) in 1965, namely that there was a need for 
; » f f^ter diversity of tertiary in$i:itutidns. The cultivation of col- 
leges of advanced education has indeed produced a greater diversity 
of H^rtiary education 11^ Australia' and there is now a continuum 
at .^he post-secondary lever vi^hich includes colleges of advanced 
i«^dui:atio;i, universities and colleges providing technical and further 
ediucaitiojfi;; One could identify parts of tfiat 'continuum in several 
w^ys and devise various systems of governance f^p the institutions 
within it ' " I 

, The: Commission on Advanced Education, as pirt/of th^ present 
^ system of governance, has accepted the concept of diversity at the 
^ post-secondmr level of education and has striven to maintain it. 
In my vicAy^N^the governance of post-secondary education were to 
change in sucj^ wiay as tq destroy or seriously impair diversity 
within the totan^bme, then the Australian education system as 
a whole would be^ry much the poorer/ ^ / 
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ROtE 01? STATE CO-ORDINATING 
AUTHORmES 



Berry H- Durston 



I Perkms* in his if ore word to Higher ^E^^ From Aiitdiiomy to 
J -Systems, observes that; ■ ■ 

"The centre of gravity in higher education is moving upward 
from the single institution to; the co-ordipating body re- 
sponsible for a b;oader range of institutions within a single 
system. Yet the emergence o]^ this co-ordinating device 
has been largely unexamined^, perhaps because the problems 

; of higher education as a system are just now beginning to 
surface* The need for study of these bodies i$ clear; they 

' may in the long run have a decisive effect on the shape of 
the fumre of higher education/^ (1). ' 

Iti view of recent developments in education in Australia flicluding 
tfcie rapidly growing role of the Federal Government, the assump- 
tion by the Federal Government of fuU responsibility for funding 
universities and colleges of advanced education, and the possibilily 
of ejccessive co-ordiiiationjit State , and Federal levels, it is very 
timely, of the Vole of State co-ordinating 

atlthbrities should attempted. 

This paper will make some general observations concerning the 
emergence of State co-ordinating authorities in post-secondary 
. education in Australia and the possible impact of such bodies on 
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the governance of^^t^Qs^of advanced education, and will cmr~-r-^ 
elude With some, commecls on the possible future fole of Stqt^: X y 
co-orfiinatin^ authorities; ; : ' ' ^ . 



ERIC 



THE GBOWTH OF epUCATION ^SYS^EWIS; 

Perkins has not been alone in drawing attenuon to the rapid 
• grpwth of co-ordinating bodies in higher education. For cKampIe, • . 
regarding :the U.S. "scene, Gdbdall notes tliat: ^ r 

*The creation of State co-oydi^^ating boards for higher \ 
. education has been a significant trend over the past 10 
to' 15 yearsi Not pnly have boards been created in many 
States, but those in . existence have tended to be given 
mcreasingly more authority; There has beeff^a^evoliition 
• * of their role from planmng, research and reviewHo co'-\ 
ordination, and govehiance/- (2). 

Furthermore the^i Carnegie Commission on Higher Education re- 
ported that: V / ' 

J . "Ejrtemal authorities ate ejcercismg; more and more authority 
over hig^r-education, and institutional independence has 
; been declining, ; The greatest shift of power jn recent years . , 

has taken , place not 
; of authoritir from the campus outside agencies." (3)« 

The growing emj^hasis* onreducational planning is a world-wide 
phenomenon. , Let us be clear what we mean by the term educa- 
tional plaiumigr ' / 

"EducatioilaLj)lanning is the exercising of foresight in de- 
terininmg the poli^ and costs^f-an^ducation 

syst^ having dueSj^ard for economic, and polkfetl^alil 
ties, for the system's^otemial for growth, and'forShe 
needs of the^ country and of the pupils served by the sys- 
tem/'(4). 

As suchj educationarplannirig involves^: ^ - 

.*^ , . the application \of rational systematic analysis to^e 
process of ^ucational development with the aim of snaking 
education morfe;-e^ctive and efficient in responding, to 
the needs and goalpbf hs students an^^^ 

iBducation systems have become "rnbre complex in structure, bigger ^ 
in size, more closely tied to government and are required to. serve 
a society which has experienced i;apid change.: In these circum- 
stances there is risk of sei^^s imbalance arising in constituent parts 






of the education system and between the system and its environ^ 
ment. Copmb^ (6) suggests five propositions for educational pkn- 
mng: educ^tronaj plarite should take^ a! long faxtge viewl be 
comprehensive, be ijitegiated with plans |6r broker econfamifc, 
and social development, be an integral part of educational mahage- 
.ment^nd be concernfed with the qualitiitive as wdl as the quan- 
titatlve aspecis of educational development ^^^^^ 

T^H^ing^of the d^^ ... 

"Higher education is in a state of transition. Under the 
pr^sure of increasing numbers of students^vand rapidly 
risiW costSj now ^organisations are l^eing created that are 
> chahging' the ^iducational, fe^^ traditional in- 

. deptadtece and autonomy of institutions is giving way to 
State and national corOrdinating bodie^^^ In many countries 
this. has led to increased governmental participation in the 
. aff^rs of universities and' colleges»" (^^). [ ' 

It is becoming increasingly * difficult for the growing and special 
needs of the community for. higher education to be> met by a 
single institutix)n. The increa^d &)ecia1isatioii,; of ingtiti^tions has 
led X^pmv inter-dependene^l between institutions. With growth^ 
hgs-tme increased specialisation :4nd cbmplexi^ and thisi, in turn 
las led tb a need' for ii^tegratibii of educational provision. In. 
higher education, the need tor co-ordination of/ special institutions 
is one^of the prime reasons J'or. the developnient olF systems in- 
vplving the co-operation of a r umber of inst^utibns. With higher 
costs has, cojn^ the need to aydid u^ecessa^ ^ubl^^^^^ of facili- 
Jies and the impetus towards Sharing expensiW rlbsources. Albng 
with the rapid rise in the costs of supporting higher education 
has come an increased demand fqr public aceountabilily.' This has 
led to a critical concern for achieving balance between ^needs for 
funding,. planning and co-ordination on the one hand dnd needs 
fpr independence, freedom to innovate and internal flexibility on 
the other, ' ^ ^ 



"The ^central issuk therefore^ becomes one of ^defining 
how the legitimate concerns of Ae public with refeard to 
the costy- efficiency, .and expanded functions of higher edu- 
cation can be reconciled with th^ freedom of colleges and 
universities to maintain their oWn 'integrity as institutions 
. committed to teaching and learning." (8^*. 

A key question is how balance th^ heajthy and legitimate^ 
aspirations of individual institutions for autonomy with .the properX 
concern for the interests of soci% as a whole? ^ \ 
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THE AUSTRALIAN SCeWB 

Does this trend toward the growth and planning of co-ordinating 
bodies in higher education observed iii other countries hold- good- 
' for Australia? At the national level there are, at present;f 'in 
'Ausjtralia at least three bodies concerned v/ith l\igher education. 
They are |h^r^^^ Gommission, the Commission on Ad- 

vanced Education which are concerned With the finance' 

and develdpiri&tV%f aspects of higher education in Australia ~ 
and the Australian Council on Awards , in Advanced Education, 
which is a co-ordinating and registering body for advanced educa- 
tion a;wards, A fouitth, agency, the' Australian Committee on 
Technical and Furtliep Education, is in process of establishmeiit 
as* a statutory ^qdy^ In addition, there are a number of com- 
mittees Responsible for the allocation of funds for researcHT 

In most Australian S.tates there are also statutory bodies which 
are mainly involved in the affairs of non-university tertiary educa- 
tion JttStitutionsf For example, there are boards of advanced 
ediication in Queensland and South Australia. In Tasmania, the 
, Council of Advanced Education functions both as the Council of 
'.tljiie Tasmariian College ofyAdvanced Education and as the Board. 
ptA^l^anced Education, j- In New South Wale^ there ar^ several 
bodies concerned with tertiary education including thei^Univetsities 
Board, the Advanced Education Board and the Higher Ecjlucatipn 
Authority. In Victoria there are two agencies concerned \ldith the 
co-ordination of advanced education — the Victoria Institute of 
Colleges and the State College of Victoria* In Western Australia 
the Weste^ Australian Tertiary Education Commission has a 
responsibility for co-ordination of both the university sector and 
the advanced ecjucatibn sector. \ 

As an aside, it should be mentioned tha^^in one or two States 
other less formalised arrangements exist for ^-ordination between 
' different sectors of higher education. In Vicraria, apart from the 
statuto]^ bodies referred to aboye, there is a non\statutory tertiary 
education advisory committee which includes theNvice-chancellors 
oixh^ three universities in that StMe ahd the Vice\Presi dents of 
the Victoria Institute of Colleges and the State College\of Victoria, 
iieimofe, in' South .^usitralia there is the Councirior Educa- 
''Planning^d Res^rch which h an interest in aD^asped:s 
of eci&s^iohal services ,that Stated. However, in the, time 
available i^pi^opose to do no, more than aclaioyvledge the existence 
of these bodi^^d to focus attention on the State co-ordinating 
authorities which arObe major' concern of this papeV. ,. 

The^creation of State\;o-;Ordinating authorities is ^ feature of - 
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the last decade msofar as AustraUa is concerned, precipitated to 
some CKtent by the rapid groV/th in this coilntry of forms of higher 
education alternative to the universities, more recently/ by the 
emergence of. t}ie former teachers colleges as autonomous institu- 
tions. The size and composition of State co-ordinating authorities 
varies considerably from State to State. Hov/ever, in general,' 
State co-ordinating authorities are cbniposed substantially of people 
external to the colleges and representative of the vwd^r^^wnmunity, 
the professions, government, cornmerce and industry. 

In' describing the functions of State co-ordinating authorities in 
the content of the higher education ' scene in Australia today, I 
am at some risk of making generalisations which do not apply 
equally to air such bodies. However, clearly ^here are generalisa- 
tions which can usefully be made for the purposes of the present 
discussion. Broadly stated, the following functions are typical of 
State co-ordinating authorities with respect to colleges of advanced 
^ducation^jln their particular State: . ' / 

fostering the orderly and balanced developriient of ad- 
vanced education^ ♦ / 

■'" advising on. the rationalisation of activities to avoid /tui- 
necessary duplication of courses and wasteful use of re- 
■sources| ; " 

••■ facilitating co-operation between various State apd Fed-/ 
eral instrumentalities; / 

r providing comriion services (where appropriate); 

accrediting advanced education courses. 

In Ahe performance of some of these functions State-co-ordinating 
authorities are limited to an influencing rather than a eontrolliiig 
role. It is important to distinguish betweien external iniBuence and 
^external control. Influence can be exerted by providing advice 
or incentives (for example, special funds to encourage certain 
developments), or by persuasion. Control exists when penalties 
can be invoked for non-compliancd 

'\ "Influence recognises freedom of action, while control limits 
freedom of action. Control involves mandatory external 
decisions; influence permits non-niaill^atory internal decis- 
:i^ns. Influence means to persuade and reward; control 
means to direct and command." (9). 



CP-ORDINATIWG BODIES AND INDIVIDUAL COLLEGES 

To what extent should State co-ordinating authorities be permitted 
to shape the education programmes of tertiary institutions? Dear- 
' ingj in presenting a campus view of co-ordination, daims: 

**It is probably' natural for most institutionSj'aa ^ell as for 
most individual persons, to prefer autonomy and iMepend-. 
ence to a system of co-brdination and control Much of 
the resistance to co-ordination may grow out of a common 
and normal hostility to what is seen as outside control. 
Most thoughtful and realistic / , . (campus-level) admin- 
istrative officers recognise the absolute necessity for avoids 
ing wasteful duplication, and for seeking efficiencies and 

economies which can be provided by co-operation and com- 
plementary activities among related campuses. They re- 
cognise that blind and egotistic competition is too expensive 
a luxury for modem colleges and universities." (10). 

Heads of departments and those responsible for specific operations 
within a tertiary education institution are understandably unlikely 
to think in terms of a totiil education system. Individual faculty 
members tend to be even more suspicious of the administration 
and outside autliority than their heads of depaitments. Students 
probably have even less appreciation and acceptance of the func-' 
tions of planning and co-ordinating bodies. There is a tendency 
to exaggerate the degree of independence -and self-determination 
that is desirable or possible. Campus administrators are not alto- 
gether blameless in this regard: they are tempted to transfer blame 
for unpopular' internal decisions to an outside authority. There / 
is a need to achieve effective co-ordination by the development: 
of fair and accurate perception of both the process of co-ordinatipn 
and the .goals, purposes and principles of those that xarry out 
the co-ordinating function. ./ 

A potential drawback pf corordination is the apparent shift of 
decision making away from the direct control of the institution 
itself. As a consequence, differing- requirements of separate in- 
stitutions may tend to be ignored. Manifestations of this problem, 
such as irritation due to delays in decision making while outside 
bodies are consulted, errors in judgment, perceived injustices and 
denied claims for equal„ treatment (despite lack of plausible argu- 
ment for eq'ual treatment )^ may become evident. There is a 
resulting natural tendency on the part of co-ordinating . bodies 
to withhold information. Co-ordinating organisations have a p4r- 
ticularljjr complicated relationship with the individual institutions 
that the^ co-ordinate. This is . especially the case if diversity of 




institutions leads to^a perceived in^i^tional hierarchy Vhen 
jesource§ are- being allocated to various institutions, within a 
system of tertiary education, ihe institutions concerned are particu- 
larly semitive to possible discrimination. Eabh institution is con^ • 
^'^^^ ^ foree-of its argumems that it iff justified in receivinr 
a greater share of available resources. . ^ 

Co-ordinating bodies mj|y serve as a buffer for tertiary institutions 
against certain elements in their task environments. (11).. In them- 
selves, these bodies are not necessarily a -device for restricting 
and inhibiting iWitutioijs (as some would have it) W can cpnt 
stitute a gathering together of competem and sympathetic people 
to examine problems in tertiary education and formulate recom^ 
mendadons to government or the governing authorities of ^tertiary 
institutions. Responsible Ministers depend upon planning and 
co-ordinating bodies for well-considered and reliable advice in 
order to, make decisions favourable to the developmem and good, 
government of tertiary institutions. Tertiary, institutions and their 
co-ordipating todies need to. develop a climate of mutual respect 
and trust Jn which a useful exchange of information can take place' 
and broad guideUnes and policies can be formulated leaving con- 
sidferable discretion in internal decision making to the individual 
colleges themselves. 

Alberta's Commission on Educational Flamming, appointed in 1969 
to guide and assist the restructuring of the province's education 
system at all levels to meet changing needs, points out in its report 
published in 1972 that: 

'To meet future needs, higher education must be rebuilt, 
as a 'fully federatedV non-binary system leading eventually 
to integration, based on a more comprehensive model of 
higher education as part of a planned system of recurrent 
education; planned differentiation should continue between 
' and within institutions, but links between them should be 
improved and barriers of prestige abolished." (12) . 
A certain amount , of surrendering of autonomy by the separate 
institutions becomes necessary in these circumstances. Individual 
institutions must become partners in new planning agencies. Per- 
haps the greatest protection to the^autonomy of tertiary institutions 
is the principle of participation in the governance of higher^diitja- 
tion. People at large must be more than mere clients of the 
educational system; they must participate in shaping it. If in-^ 
stitutions do not co-operate in this way, an inevitable cwisequence 
\yill be tliat the important planning and co-ordination will be 
done in the political arena. In order to keep edudational matters 
in college hands> academics and educational administrators in the 
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colleges must be prepared to balance their desire for independence 
with the liecessity for dose co-operation. A possible ahemative 
■ is direct intervention in the internal affairs of tertiary institutions 
by government agencies. ' 



STATE CO-ORDINATING AUTHORITIES 
AND THE FUTURE 

In viev/ of the notable incutsioo of the Federal Government mto 
the field of tertiary educatioil in particular, including the assump- 
tion from the beginning of 1974 of full responsibility for the 
funding of tertiary education, ' it might be considered that the 
State no longer has a role to play in higher education and that 
therefore State co-ordinating authorities should be abolished. This 
would remove co-ordination at the State level in favour of in- 
dividual institutions dealing directly with the relevant Federal 
commissiori, in this case the Gommission on Advanced Education. 
This prospect raises questions such as how much co-ordination is 
appropriate or functional, and is there too much co-ordination 
to the extent that flfesdbility and innovation are stifled? 

Boyer, commenting on systems of higher education, states: 

*lt is the conventional wisdom that it is absence of co- 
' ordination and lack of planning that will guarantee diversity. 
However, it seems clear to me that the only, thing isolated 
action guarantees is randomness, which may or may not 
mean diversity. 

Indeed, past experience suggests that, left to their own 
devices, colleges and universities will move towards tmi- 
formity^ not diversity. In the great pecking order of higher 
institutions, each college seeks to imitate some prestigious 
sister institution just above it. And while geography or 
tradition or limited resources may impose differences, the 
great thrust is toward conformity. . 

In contrast, in the system wide approach to higher educa- 
tion, it is possible to talk with greater clarity, rationality, 
and precision about different missions and a division of 
' labour among campuses, and it is possible to allocate re-. 
. sources to support these separate missions*" (13). ^ ^ 

It is my opinion that there is still a significant role for State 
co-ordinating authorities to perform in advising the various agencies 
including the . Commission on. Advanced Education, the State 
. Government, and the institutions themselves on the development' 
' of tertiary education in their particular State. There is a con- 
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tinuing need for sound independent advice on individual * college 
proposals and the Commissioji oij' Advanced Education has demon- 
strated, a willingness to be guided by such advice. 

In th(f absence of this advice, the Comrnissloh on Advanced 
Education vi^ould be forced to make decisions without the benefit 
pf intimate knowledge of local needs seen from a State perspective 
with the attendanr risk of failure to make adequate allowance for 
the considerable differences which obtain in tej^tiary education 
provision from State to State. I may be wrong, but I have 
the distinct impression that the Commission on Advanced Educa- 
tion views tertiary education as' a State responsibility e^en though 
fully funded from Fedei-al soprcesj that the -Commission hopes 
that States will not abdicate this important role, and that it will 
look forward in the future ' to receiving advice from State co- 
ordinating authorities, lipon which it relies, heavily. 

However, in view of (Changing circumstances, it may well be ap- 
propriate for a reassessment of the structures, and functions/of 
State co-ordinating authorities to be undertaken With a vi^ to 
strengthening their activities in the co-ordinating/planmilg area 
and to enable the Commission on A(feanced EducatioilTodelegate 
some of its present powers to State level, so that State co-ordinat- 
ing authorities can perform certain tasks on behalf of the Com- 
mission on Advanced Education (such as buildings and qourse 
approvals) within policies and guidelines laid down by the Coiri- 
mission. 

Depending to some extent on what happens at the national level, 
it may also prove desirable to broaden the scope of the activities 
of State co-ordinating authorities to assume a co-ordinating/ 
planning role for the to^al post-secondary education sector of 
education in.each State, including the universities and technical 
and further education in addition to advanced education. While 
this kind of arrangement would enhance the balanced developmeiit 
of post-secondary education in each State, the feasibility of such 
an approach would be dependent to some.extent on what happens 
by way of rationalisadon oip the various Federal agencies c^h^ 
cerned. Mean^yhile we await the Fourth Report of the Com- 
mission on Advanced Education^ V 
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■ ,• s9ii|JMd'rB|.;,0iy M '¥J0^m .DISCUSSION ' of PAPeefe 

. •.Bt'«^. HUa^ONj,;0rt^>|ifl/INB&URNi AND MR. -DURSTON 

^ I<^;ans\^ertfc u question liking a definition of CAE ''rple''. Dr. 

• 'y^n&(>mio,mn^ CAE might well mean 'Collected 
i. .. ^ : As^{>pd discussed the concept of a "college 

^ ! ..pjdilp^* ^Wikft^^ institution arid indicated that course proposals, 
t ■ r^Wld be:cl^&^^^ tjfe. profile, any departures would require 

■ IrfutTOf aplariatio^^ i,'"' 




W i^^^ rf |>^»^on\^4de^ that eacjl- college should identify its ifiission 
V ^-"^W ^>*5hjit. Each college would make ^uch an identifica- 

, ; fefcttelti . w the isuggestiou that State and Federal 

. autf^grife^^^^^ relax their cbptrols to simple guidelines; Mr. 
Dut^tpri .p^^difted a phaotic situiation without the agencies, basical- 
;ly (jec^use:at this $tag(e he did nit thinlc that the internal govern- 
ance, of, the, colleg6$M to eosure their successful 
\ existeiice a^ 'Sep^ 

^ (ionpnenting oh thfe; claim of a previous speaker that the State 
co-orditiiating bodies had displayed litke initiative, Mr. Barnett, 
Kegistrar of the ,VIC> said that the mC consciously relies on 
suggestions, advice/ informatioii and;^ proposals which emanate 
from the^ colleges^ the VIC's perception of the colleges being 
tfte soijfCjes of advice and the institudon\ in which development 

, should lalce place. On occasions and for specific needs, the VIC 
takes imtiative, but the yiC does not rhn the colleges; they are 
autononipus* " 

' The Question \vas raised '^bout delegation of authority by the 
Commission ion Advanced Education to the^^ate authorities. 
Dr. Swipbdume replied that the Commission cannot delegate 
authority, but it can enter into agreed arrangements, e.g. guidelines 
for buildings. Another speaker advanced the view that a large 
degtee of delegation was possible through the hse of the conditions 
that could be attached to the special purpose grants to the States 
that now entirely fund tertiary education. 

The two major points arising from the session were: ■ ' 

. (i) Dr. Swinbpume's reference to the **college profile" 
concept and its possible future use al both national 
and State level; . 

(iiy Mr/ Durston commented that "many of the institu- 
tions need to mature a lot yet." This was a theme 
that was to surface in a variety of contents throughout 
the conference. 
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THE ROLE OF AN INDIVIDUAL COLLEGE 

H. Si Houston : . ; ; 



■ • ■• ' ■ " • ' ■' -• ■■ 

": Mi. , . . . ■ 

^he. purpose^ of this paper^^re fourfold. First, to §et the scene, 
^n arikjysis of grbwth within the colleges of advanced education 
sector m Australia^, and an attempt to raise some of the unportant 
questions confronting the colleges- second to explain, though b|ief^ 
ly, the establishment an4 functions of the tl^nberra CoUege of 
^dvanced Education; to; offer an accQuHt of' programme develop- 
itim; and finally, to raise some questions for the futiine for us aU.r 
Jt is not posisible, within the brief compass of time allowed for this 
paper to do justice to the *ttiai^ functiohs.wWch Council and' 
acad^tnic; staff perceiVe for die Canberra College of Advanced 
Education, It is ppssible, how^yer, 'to avoid getting into a 
kmmtttnps with the social scientists among tis . over my undef- 
stahding^of the term^ • . 

By good fortune^e pre-cbj^erehce paper^^ 1) contain ' 

an account b/ John O'Shea whidi^ grapples w^^^ intricate : 
concepts of "iovemance, formal and informal organisations and 
maintenance/ and adaptive. flinctions^^SighificantIy, O'Shea has 
placed enipMsi,^ on t^^ aspects of students and commonweal 
orgai|i§ationf^.' frequently c ignored in discussion^ of goVemariCe 
models,' ^Ep writes: i . ^. i^. 

-ci < *anyinstilxition' 6^ wottfd be termed both" 

a service organisation, the . prime .beneficiary being the 
sfiidpnts iarid a commonweal organisation s{nce it provides*! 
a reservoir of trained^inanpower for societal power.' / '■• 



This concept is central*to the modus vivcndi of advanced educa- 
tion. It.is within this context that the rationale tfor the majority 
of programme?) should be. deveioped. / 

'Role' is an organising concept , central 40 a number of disciplm^ai 
within the social saences. Sociologists (Aiefton, FrankeAbet^ 
1969, Dahrendorf 1968), social psychologists (Argyle: 1967, 
Lihdzey 1954) and anthropologists \(Linton 1936, Me^C^^ 
all employ the term and bestow* on it -a generaUy-aec^jpt^ble valfd- 
ity. In turning to orgj^isational theory^ finds ^ 

general tendency to *anthrofl[omorphi2e*; the organisation. The or- 
ganisation is endowed :v;^ith human-like qualities as if it were 

•.composed of nothing more than the collectivity of characteristics 
drawn frona all those who work within it. ( 1 ) . For this paper, I 
prefer to ignore this tendency and choose to, define ^role' in terms' 
of a particular instittitional vcoritext; . That is, that we perceive 

^our role in the Canberra College of Advanced Education as out 
function, Simply, it i§ what we have been> established 'to Co. 
and what we have undertal;en to do. But it is: complex?. ;Within 
the typology used in organisation theory (Katz and Kahn 1968) 
it would have maintenance functions; adaptive functions and mana^ 
gerial political functions^ ' / 1 

A succinct account of the conception and birth of the advanced 
education system was given by Harman and Selby, Smith (Harman 
and Selby Smith, 1972) three years agq. - It will be recalled;, fromf 
that source, that Sir Leslie Martin (Martin 1964) proposedl 
\ .. . the establishmen^t in each State of an Insdtute of Colleges' 
(ibid p. xv) . Of all ■ the States^ only. yicj;<^ia has established 
such an institute and within that State, the aggregafion of teachers 
colleges into/, the State College of Victoria has, come part way 
:tow*ard the rationalising -of responsibi^vty for' post-secondary edu- 
cation (2). There were some. fifty colleges of advanced education 
in 1972| there were, when this paper was drafted, (i.e. 1975) over 
ninety (3). While this increase might be directly attributable to 
>uch factors as increase in student'numbers, promotion of apj^r04 
pri^te and relevant courses, greater confidence in, and understaii'd- 
ing- of, advanced education ' by eniployers and conimunitie^ it 
,is more than suspected that t^iis proliferation of colleges/^ had 
^ other root qiauses. Even the most oa-politjcal of acadei^s and 
administrators have been quick to petceive the fiscal benems which 
have resulted frpi^it vthe rapid translat^^^ of a large number of 
post-secondary institutions' ihto a ' college o^advanced '. education* 
Presumably, both for Australian and some State Goveriiments, 
the' change of .name was politically oppormne. In some collegeS;^^ 
however, th^nTOst discernible change appears on the college letter- 
head. Course content, personnel and purpose often remain just 



as before* - Through* this change, the Australian Government' was 
able to tighten its grasp' on tertiary education; the State ^Govern- 
ments, relieved of burdensome financial responsibility, were able 
to retain the determination and control of policy through" their 
tertiary or WgHer education boards, and at the *in(iustriaK level 
there has emerged an unprecedented opportunity/to gaiS parity 
of conditions, though not of public esteem? With the universitiesv 
Notwithstanding the adroit political manoeuvrings which occurred, 
the question, of relative stiatus and responsibility pointed to by 
Partridge (Palrtridge J972) has not yet been resolved. He had ' 
written: • . • ; , ■ • -.^ 

s • • ■• . . . ■ • ■ ' ■ ' . ■ 

*But it would dearly be unrealistic to assume -that the sams 
sipproximate equality will exist amongst CAEs — between 
the large metropolitan institutions like the South Australiaift 
Institute of Technology, RMIT, the N.S.W. Institute of 
Technology or the Canberra College of Advanced Educa- 
tfbn, which niight be expected, especially in certain tech- . 
nological and professional areas, to become major centres 
. of very advanced teaching and research, and the very small 
and rather restricted CAEs which will, no doubt, become 
more' numerous in country areas in Australia. It would 
be desirable if these country colleges devpted a good part 
of their effort to acquiring some of the functions and 
virtues of the better American community colleges.' 

There is an urgent .need to ratiotialise the responsibility for courses, 
not only withih the advanced education sector itself but between 
the colleges of advanced' education and the universities.^ To this/ 
of course, may now be added responsibilities to be assumed by 
two oth^r interest-groups-institut^ons concerned with further and 
technical > education (i.e. ACOTAFE Colleges) and the proposed 
National Institute for Open Tertiary Education (NIOTE). 

Within the advanced education sector, it iy how possible to identify 
five distinct type^. of institutions: 

Single purpose teacher training colleges. 

Single purpose colleges other thpn teacher fraining colleges. 

• • ' < ■ • ■ ". ■ ■ ^•i'f^'^ ■ . , - 

. Multi-purpose metropolitan colleges.v^^ 

/ Multi-puifose rion-^metropolitan colleges. ' 

Conference of Advanced Education cblleges. (4). - 

The colleges ra/gp in size from RMIT with an enrqlment of 
10,400 equivalent full-time smdents to the 'School of Forestry, 
Creswick, with 27, or Orange Agricultural College with 2i. (5). 



It can only be assumed that Governmehts are anxious to procure 
some rationalisation of tertiary education and that this might be seen 
as an evolutionary rathek than a sudden or cataclysmic event. 
Tertiary education, as we^^, laiowy is an expensive business. 
It is.ip the general ittterest, ^^^^i^H a^ edujcational, to secure 
thi$ fatipnalisation as expeciitioiisty as is possible. But if we are? 
t9\aspire to, accomplish this withs^inimal internal injury, to the 
eolleges and. without .severe disloca&n in the tertiary system, 
there are a inuniber of questions whiciKs^uld. be ^ s 
Some of these are: . • X^":.- ' ' ■ r.,. ' I 

. . . should the iandiiferentiated nature of the advanced 
edt^cation systeni continue? i 

, . should the|Australi4a and^ State Governments con-- 
jblntly pursue the establishment of Institutes of^Colleges 
in ea^ihf State (se!^ ^ ■ 

. . ♦ what iVthe/future of the Advanced Education Confer- 
ence?- ' -f.- 



K > . i what of tie future for the single-purpose institutions 
(a) within metropolitan areas; 

- " "-' '""^ 

^b) outside metropolitan areas? \ * 

. ■ • ■ ■ \ • 

what of ^the present single system staffing and salary 
structure? i ' 

Of • particular li^^er^st to the Canberra College of Advanced 
Education is the qiiestion focussing on the 'seven'. This group 
of colleges, which iccommodates thirty-five per cent, of student 
enrolments, and attracts thirty per cent, of recurrent expenditure 
is- allocated, under ithe States Grants (Advanced Eduction) Act 
1974.. This is a /substantial proportion and could be talcen as 
offering one means of tidyirtg^up in part, the somewhat untidy 
infrastructure (abbve) within t^e advanced education sector. In 
a 'recent analysis '* of possible solutions to organisation and gov- 
ernance^ of tertia^ education, three possibilities have been pro- 
posed (Sabine m5):. - < . 

Promote selected CAEs' to university status, . ' 

2. Accept the fact that there" will be classes of degrees 
on the pattern in the U.S.A. and group the better 
universides and CAEs into an lyy League'. 

3. Abolish the CAE system J i . ' ' 

Doubtless, other minds will be turned to these alternatives during 
the course of ^this Conference. I hope that , ivhat emerges may/ 



provide importaifi( points of view for administrator^ and poli- 
ticians who have, to the present, been singularly reluctant to come 
^to grips with this hydra-headed, creature of expansionism. 

Coh^ious efforts must be made to resolve the diffiojilties which 
haveVisefi as the CAE sector has ejcpanded. These are h^y 
- insolubifevjeducational conundrums. Atiswers can be found. For 
some, they\may be distasteful But unless those *^tWn' the sys- 
tem Wok objectively at the present circumstances arid providcv^ 
the answers, there is a distinct likelihood that" the answersi^f ound 
will/be' those which are, in the simplest of terms, economic^tid 
political ejcpedieticies. 

ESTABLISHMEfSIT AND PUNCTIOIMS OF THE COLLEGE 

Following the Report of the Burton Committee (1966), the 
Canbejrra College of Advanced Ediipation was established by . an 
Act of the Commonwealth Parliament The Act provided for 
the Cbllege to be established as an autonomous institution govetned 
by Its own Council Following a one-year period under an In- 
terini Council, a permanent College -Council was established in 
November 1968 under the Chairmanship of Douglas Frew Waters 
housk CMG, p.Sc, FAAi FRS, Hon. FRES FRACI, Councfl is 
required annually . . to furnish to the Minister a report of the 
operations of the College during the year , \ . together -yirith 
financial statements in respect of that year in such form as the 
Treasurer approves;*:(6). ' 

/ * 0 ■ ■ 

Unlike the States, there is neither a higher education board (e.g. 
jQuecnsland) nor a tertiary education commission (e.g. Western 
Australia) in the Australian Capital Territory. Thus, the Can- 
berra College of Advanced Education is the only college of ad- 
vanced education within Australia which reports directly to the 
Australian Government through the Minister. Whether it will 
remain so if a third institution is established in the A.C.T. in 
the 1980's is still an open question. 

It is probably, too, the only institution which can^ in the strictest 
of connotations, be said to be both independent and autonomous. 
In the main, the purpose of the College was to cater for the needs 
of the Australian Capital Territory. (7). But from the outset it has 
also been recognised tliat the College would be required to help 
i^eet national needs by the provision of programmes (i.e. approved - 
courses, non-award courses, consultant activities and applied re- 
search) in which tfie College held p^frticular expertise. The func- 
tions as laid down in the College Act (ibid) are clearly specified. 
These are: ^ 
. •• /.- * , to-' — ' . ■ ' 



I (a) to conduct, in the Australian Capital Territory, an institution 
! for the provision of cdiication and training of such kinds^ 
^nd m such departmentsbf science, , technology, art, adminis- 
. i, tration, commerce and ither fields of knowledge or of the ' 
' appUGition of kuowledgd as the Council, with the approval 
9f the Minister, determiries o^ as thp Minister, requires, and, 
in particular, education and training appropriate to pro- 
fessional and other occupations requiring advanced education; 

(b) to use the facilities and lesources of the College> to advance 
and develop knowledge and skills, in the fields with which 
the College is concerned; f 

(c) to award such degrees, diplomas 'and certificates in relation 
. to the passing of examinations, or odierwise in relation to 
.. the education and trainirig provided by the College as are 
iprovided for by the Statute; and - , V 

(d) ito do anything incidental or conducive to the performance 
;6f the foregoing functions* 

For jhe greater part, the programmes which have been undertaken 
have; been vocational in chairact^r andvin tlie initiation of each 
programme, due attention is* given to manpower rcquii:ements 
for either the Australian Capita territory or appropriate em- 
ployment outlets. It is significant to note that under the terms 
of the College Act; the Minister may require the Colleg^ to pro- 
^vide for ^ any education or training as he determines. Although 
the Minister and his Depattment are well aware of the power 
and iihplication of this Section (Section . 5) of the. College Act, 
no occasion has yet arisen where ap Ministerial direction has l)een 
implemented. The College, that is, has' maintained its early' 
sensitivity to socis^ and vocational demand on its bvm initiative 
and has, at the same time, shown a concern for development as 
wellas growth. (8). v 

GftOWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 1969 75 

Growth and development can be illustrated in terms of (i) Fin- 
ance; (ii) Smdent and staff numbers; (iii) approved courses; 
(iv) non-award progranmies. For each, the following tables re- 
. quire'little elaboration. 



CAPITAL ACCUWlULAtipN AN RECURRiNT FUW^S 



«'yoar 

i^.1967'1968 

1969. 

1970 " 

1971 
; 1972 

1973 

1974 



Capital! 
Acgumulatfon 



RoGurront' 
Funds 



GROV 



,828,7158 
2,404,0if5 • . : 
4,996,260 
8,42l,45p 
10,777,418 - 
16,239,429 \ 

(figures not certified at 
tirae of writing) 



170,100 
747,900 
1,155,125 
1,974,002 
2,751,5^2 
4,516,00^ 



OF STAFF AND STUDENf NUMBERS 
1969-1975 " 







.... ' ■ ''■'! 




Yoar . 


^ Academic 
Stan 


Studonto 


Studehts 
Staff (EFT) 




Poroono EFT 


Rflraons EFT 




1969 

1970 : 

1971 
1972 
1973 

1974. 

1975 prov'L 


28 -10 
97 - 54.7 
205 - 94.7 
230 -139.5 * 
359 -201.6 
360* -228.7 
399- - 249.5 


- / ,337 - 168 
/ 98dl'f 604 - 
1 1633 -1089 
1 2107 - 1484 
\3Q16-2144 
3698-2600 
4822-3386 


. :i6.8'-..^ 

11.0 

11.5 . 
10.6 
10;6. 

' 11.4 

13.6 '\ 


Esumates only. 







Sources: Bureau of Statistics, Commission on Advanced 
. Education Statistics. 
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/ TABLi 3 

mmoym GtimBBB - 

Degteqq ... - - / - • " • ' 

Master^of Education (one year) 

> Bachelor of Arp fjrt Accounting o (three years) 

Bachelor of Am in Administration (three years) 

Bachelor of Arts m Computing Studies (three years) 

Bachelor of Arts in Libirarianship . (three years) 

Bachelor of Arts in Mathematics (three years) 

Bachelor of Arts in Modern Languages . (three year^) 

- Bachelor of Arts in Professional Writing (three years) 

Bachelor of Arts in Secretarial Studies \ (three years) 

Bachelor of Applied Science \(three years)' 

Bachelor of Applied Science In Applied (three years) 

Geography 1 

Bachelor of Education . ^i^four years) 

Diplomas ' 

Diploma of Statistics (three years) 
Diploma of Teaching • . , (three years) 
Associate Diplomas 

Associate Diploma in Applied Science (two years) 

Associate Diploma in Mathematics ^ (two years) 

Associate Diploma in Professional Writing ' (two years) 
Graduate Diplomas 

Graduate Diploma in Accounting (one year) 

Graduate Diploma in Administration (one year) 

Graduate Diploma in Computing Studies (one year) 

Graduate Diploma in Education , (one year) 

Graduate Diploma in Librarianship . (one year) 

Graduate Diploma in Secretarial Studies (one year) . 

\ Graduate Diploma in Special Education (one year) . 

Graduate Diploma in Operations Research (one j^ar) 

WON-APPROVED PROGRAMMES AND COURSES 
IW PROCESS OF GAINING ACCREDITATION 

# Course rJjt 

Intrpauction 

Development Education Tertiary Certificate 1973 

Counsellor Education — Graduate Diploma - 197S 

Interpreters/Translators — Graduate Diploma 1975 

R^treation Planning • — Graduate Diploma - 1975 

N:arsing Science --^Associate Diploma 1975 

/pedal English Language Fellowship 1971 

•■■"■r ■ . : ■/■.>•■■ ; ^ 



FTOGRAMtWE DEVElOFMEiyT 

One way of looking at the developnuen^ of programmes within 
educational systems and institutions is tb use a systems analysis 
model (Coombs, 19^8). Many will hp familiar with this con- 
cept. But at the risk of btnng wearisoioe/the basic proposition 
as explained by Coombs is that systems ^balysi^ 

\ . . as a wide angled leijs trairied on ijn organism so that ' 
it can be seen in its entirety, /including the relationships 
among its parts and between the organism and its enviroflr- 
ment' (ibid). ; 

It does not entail detailed mathematical expression, but develops 
an input process output paradigm. / The diagram (below) de- 
velops this in more detail: ; 
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This model has been used successfully in developing a number 
of n«^w courses within the past two years. Predictably, because 
the College is unashamedly vocational in purpose, we have tended 
to look at the output criteria first taking account oif the basic 
knowledge ancl skills; required as well as considering other places 
(or. ways) in which the necessary on-the-job skills are acquired. 
This is laborious, time-consuming and often frustrating work, but 
unless it is thoroughly done, all kinds of attendant consequences 
can follow. 

There are two broad categories , of programmes developed ia 
/the Canberra College of Advanced Education: (i) approved 
courses; and (ii) non-award, programmes. Before describing, by 
example, how each of these is initiated, two tasks have ^ to be 
undertaken. Firsjt, in quick outline, the organisational structure 
of the CoUege. Second, a clarification of College terms. ; 

1. ThelGrgai^isational Structures. This is best illustrated by . the 
chart Ojattach^d) which shows the composition Of the CoUege 
Council Academic Board ai^d School Boards. There are, of 
course, (1) Committees of Council: (e.g. Buildings and Site, Fin- 
ancial Assistance to Needy Students,, Finance, Legislation, Re- 
s&rch Ftmd, Staff" Development^ Student -Welfare,.- Superannua- 
tion and Investment); (ii) Committee^i of Academic Boa^'d: (e.g./ 
Academic. Staff J Promotions, Admissions, Appeals, Bookshop 
Liaison, Computer Advisory, Conference Fund, Field Classes, 
Field Station Policy, Instructional Media Centre, Policy, Library, 
Organisation of Academic Programmes, Sports Centre, Student 
Ass'essmfcnt and Workloads, Teaching of English to Overseas 
Studehte, Technical Appointments and, Classification, Timetable) j 
and (i^i) Course, Year and Disciplines Committees within each 
School;' (e.g. (a) Recreational Planning Course Committee has 
members from the disciplines of SociologyV Adihinistration, Bi- 
ology, Education, History, Landscape; (b) Ye^^2\planning Com- 
mittee in Teacher Education has participating staff, plus students 
and staff involved in Year 1 and Year 3 courses; (c) the School 
of Administrative ' Smdies has Disciplines Committees for Ac- 
counting, Administration, Economics, Law, Social Sciences) . — 

2. Clarification of College Terms, For present purposes the only^ 
terms .which require clarification are: \ 



(;burs^i a course is an arrangement of units, successful completion 
of which satisfies the academic requirements for an award. 

ipor example: The Bachelor of Arts degree in Professional Writ- 
Zing requires eight units in Professional Writing/Journalism (i.e. 
'major'}, six units, in a .second major from any School in the 
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Cpllege, siK elective units. Of the twenty (20) units tequired 
for the degree, not niore than nine (9) may be introductory level 
mit$ (16. Level 1 or 2). ^ , . 

A programilie: (of work) is a set of learmng^jiperiences or eveiits 
•which need neither be composed of units nor lead to an award. 

EKampie: , the.Tertia^ Certificate in Development Educatidh is^ 
an extemally^funded one-year programme for experienced indigent 
ous teachers from Papua ISIew Guinea. , The progranune requires 
some appropriate College units to be undertaken^ visits to and 
teaching in ACT and other schools, participation in staff seminars, 
planning groups and occasional work with tutorial groups, the 
^ presentation of a curriculum project or other approved submission. 

3. Course Approval and Accreditation- \ Each programme, whe*% 
an approved course or non-award programme is subjected to" 
various levels of scrutiny. In the States, the Advanced Education 
Boards (e.g. South Australia), Tertiary Education Commission 
(e.g, Western Australia) or Higher Education Board (e.g. N$W) 
assume responsibilityjor the approval and accreditation of courses^ 
the Australian Council on" .Awards in Advanced Education 
^ (ACAAE) is responsible for national registration of all awards. 

Requirements for the Canberra College of Advanced Education 
are no less rigorous than in the States. Course proposals are 
subject to Considerable scrutiny, But in the Canberra cascy the 
relationship .between the College, the Department of Education 
^(for the Mimster) and the Commission on Advanced Education, 
IS more complex and interactional than in the States. 

Section 5 (a) of the College Act requires the approval of the 
Minister before a course can be offered. ; 

The Comniission on Advanced Education, however, has the re- 
"sponsibility foTv advising the on any course submitted 

for jSnancial support ^ith respect to: 

(a) the existing distribution, of advanced educa- " 

tion course^generally (n Australia; and ; 

(hr) the communityNneed for anyjiuch coursg. , 

The proposal is examined in^tail, byy the Com^ssion's Courses 
Committee. Once satisfied that the coursQ^ meets the needs for 
the ACT, the Commission forwards the proposal to the Depart- 
ment; with a recommendation; The Department, in turn, con- 
siders /the proposal and may recommend further alterations or. 
' amendments prior to advisirtg\he Minister. The Minister, after 
receiving the advice of his Depahnjient will then niake a decision 



in tefiris of Section 5 (a) of the Act. If approvf 



may then be offered* 



This completes the pmedui 



d, /he course 
es for course 



Before the College can grant an award for the course undert4kenj 
an acaeditatibn submission must be developed througli the fol- 
lowing steps: ' . 

. . « Initiation of accreditation submission (usually by a Head of 
School or Principal Le(^turer) . 

V ♦ » establishment of a course committee (usually the appropriate 
Head of School, Principal Lecturer and staff concerned with the 
di,sciplin^ senior staff of other Schools, ^outside* persons of 
recognised academic standing in^tlie discipline, persons from the 
relevant/professional or emplojanent sector(s) ) which cqireiders 
course structure, syllabus assessment and jeyaluation. 

. . . Board of Studies "(within the appropriate*" School(s) /\con- 
siders the design of the course, its ^goodness of fit' withinNhe 
College structure, studept and staff contact hours -"and workloads^ 
. . .. Academic Board with its major responsibility for academic 
matters must ^consider arid endorse all proposals before submission 
to _ • ■ ' 

. , * Coimcil which further scrutimses the proposal before sub- 
mitting it to 



. .- . tjhe AClP Committee on Awards in AdvancecfcJEducation. 
This ^onuriittee will advise the Minister on the started and 
content of the proposed course and the l^pe and level of the 
a\yard which should be offered* Normally, the Committee ap- 
points external assessors or moderators as advisors on course 
structure and content. /fit may recommend changes which must 
in turn, be referred bade to the College ^Council. Once the Com- 
mittee finally and favourably assesses a course, , it then recom- 
mends the course for accreditation to 

. . . /the Minister for Education nvho . informs the College of 
his decision on (i) the Iqvel of the course, and (li) the title of 
the dward to be granted, 

. iihe College then has a, Statute prepared in accordance with 
oSection^ (21) (1) of the College Act. The Statute is 

made by t^e Council; . ; «^ - . ; 

approved by the Cpuriol; 

sealed with the seal of the College; _ - 
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. ti^amimttcd (by Council) to the Governor-General 

. CQuncili'.; ■ . . , /■■ •' 

4. appfOv€d:by the 6ovemor-GeneraI on the recomniendatioft 
of the Minister; and o . 

gazetteAjn the- Australian Government Gazette and , on 
- suicVnotificatio has the force of the law. 

TheSQ proccidu^^utline h9w the College has remained sensitive 
to community nee^in introducing approved- award courses. The 
significant elements within f bis pre-CQurse prepara 

. . . determination • of- supply and demand of personnel in ^the 
relevant field. , ^ ' ' ^ ' v 

, ...the wxu:k~ortheco i ' * 

., \ , the discussions vbetween the cour$^ Gonimittee, its advisors 
and the ACT C(^mlttee on Awarcfe in Acjvanced Education 
(and its^appointc^^jaccreditors). V . 

iSTormally the procedures noW requi^te six to eight months prior 

the intrgduction (of the cburs@, The College has become more , 
expert^ in the process and now dually calls for basic statistical 
yifdrmation oh»employment needs (froni the Bureau of Statistics)^ 
fro|^ employment sectors aiotd the Public Service Board. 

4. Non-Awa^d Programmes. .With *ohe-off' dfiad externaliy-fund^^^ 
progr^rfimes, the process is'^ shorter and quicker. The College 
must be sufficiently^ adaptable, flexible and responsive, to be 
capable of jnounting programmes bj^ this nature expeditiously. 
As an e?:ample of this 'tooling np'^, a'^ number of special pwrpjects 
were developed ^between November and Mardi 1975; These are 
delineated as follows: * \ \ \' 
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> - TABLE 1 

NEW- BflpWALLY-FUIMb^ PBOJECTS''l975 



Nomo of Prpjqcfc 



PJo. of 
Studcntg 



Special EnglishCanguage 
^ *^ iFellowship- 
Commonwealth Co-operation 
inEducation 
^ Graduate Diploma in " 37 

Interpreting/Translatang^ 
/ Graduate Diploma in - 21 
. Eecreatipfi ! " 
Graduate Diploma itj , ;J2 
. ^ Counselling 
TerUary Certifecate in 10 
, - Dgprelopment Education 
. .(PNG),.,;,-'- 




Punmnp Oourco 




AE'AA^ 

D.ept. Labor anc 
I Immigration 
' De^t. of Tourism and 

Recreation 
ACT Education Authority^ 

ADAA 



Fqnded on ^ yeaf«Dy-yelaV basis . ^ ^ ^ 

These^ projects Represent an increasing significance in the work 
of the^ College jV There are other developments which have also 
been significant: ^ ^ " / . 

-"- .conunmng liduicaiaon courses run in conjunction with the Centre 
Jof Continuing, Bducato at thB Anstralian Kation^l Univejfsityj; 
--^ $hort cour^es/refres^^^ such djivefsr areas asl cal- 

culus^ medical ffdifcation^ ceslfcbde teelmologyji remedial rea^g, 
o wafer ahalysis, m^c niariagemenf^ local goverpment^ manaag^cnent 
courses f6r tradec union off icer§; intensive » Iknguage couSs .in 
Chinese and Spanis' ' ' 

seminars and . *te^-ins' in librarianship, religious educatioii/ 
feducattenal plamung, qbmputer programming, mu§ic education. 
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FUTURE pEVELOteNt> 

. In the forthcomijig (l970r78), triennium^^e College will further 
develop its provisions for continuing education with academi^and 
administrative. appointments. Directions in which these positions 
will fall. Me.yet to- be decided. But it is clear that local, Stat^ 
and jiatiipnal (9 ) groups will need to be provided fi)r. The College 
has accfepted most reasonable tasks requestec^. Clearly/ ft ha^ a 
diyejpse role to perform.\ Without the continuing energies expended 
by4ts staff and the encouragement offered from outside agencies. 
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• tins role would have been too difficult to realise; While this may 

point to the a-typicality of the Canberra College of Advanced . 

Education, it may also raise questions for other insdtutions looking 
. to thdr roles within the burgeoning world of tertiary education 

and tt^chni^ab and further education (10) (tl^ T-^FE sector). 

Some of thCsSe questions are; . ^ 

' 1, Does the institution see itself possessing locals capabilities 
(if metropolitan), regional (if non-metropolitan) or national capar 
bilities? o ; 

3. Has the institution adequate space, capital resources (libraty^ ' 
computing, human resources — academic staff and support staff) 
to realise the aspirations it sets? 

3. Has the>higher education authority within the State given 
approval for linaficial sujpport to develop programmes along the 
lines ptopose4?^ I 

4. Are ):here other institutions in ihe State, or Australia, which 
a|e better able to^ount the programmes? Had the li^cessary 
appraisals been-Aii^ertaken of State/national provision and on 
supply andjIeiTiand of personnel^ 

^^5. Do the academic staff fully appi'^ciate that their new roles 
and parity of status (in salaries and ispnditions) with the uni- 
versities, cq^rry added responsibilities, chmiges of work patterns 
and demands fd-r, improvement in Revels oX expertise? 

6, Do governing boards (now largely autonomous) perceive the 
full consequences and implications of open advertisement for 
- acade|tnic and administrative posit/ons?^ j ^: .. . , 

Without adequate answers to ^di questions, the rc(l|^P^^of the 
individual cpllege(s) and the C^E sector withirixthe^ucational 

' System could well stultify, Xffnless dynamic^ answers are found, V 
the status of thef. colleges of advanced education will inevitably 
deteriorate. Thare is no ^ay that ad individual cblle^^ will 
gain status and /esteem utiless it works for it There was once 

^ a saying *Load m your asses, strive on yOiK camels and go to the 
Promised Langr* There is no way that boards of governors^ , 
academic staffs and administrators .will 'gain a place in the sun 
with a modem adaptation of the old biblical saw *Sit on 3jour 
asse§, ligljt'^up your Camels and you wiU be given the Promised 
Land/ 
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1. See also Katz and Kahn (1968) p. 122. / 

2. As there ariTsome sub-tertiary courses .containpd within V.I.C. 
« institutions Hand others are maintained /by /Australian Qom- 

mission on Further arid lechnical Education (ACX)1'AI«^^^ 
funds, post-secondary is-pr^ferred to t|rtiary in this instance. 

3. This figure includes 12 hon-'governmeni teachers colleges also 
provided with grants under the State Grants (AdvarfSed Edu- 
cation) Act 1974. In 1975 recurrent funds available to these 
colleges are $3,558,320. ^ o 

4. These seven colleges, CCAE, NSWIT, Qirr RMIT, SAIT, 
'TCAE-and WAIT have enrolments of ; 38,000 students (round- 

./ ed) representing 35 per eent. of the total ^|^rbl^^ in col- 
leges of advanced education, 

5. Preliminary student enrolments 7 February 197^ ^ 

Ch Canberra College of Advanced Education Act' 1967-73, Section 

' 30, •' . V 



7. The percentage of full-time, students from oufeide the A.CT. 
: has ranged between 43%-55% in the 1970-75 perkd. 
■ ' . • ' . . ■ . \ 

'8. In this context, growth is an increase in size; (as shown by 
•student enrdments); development an increase in complexity 
(as shown through, the characteristics of courses). 

9. In 1 974, 48% of F/T students^ came to CCAE from outside 
the Caiiberra-Queanbeyan area. Approxiniately 40 per cerv 
of the 1975 enrolments are. graduate students — a higher proj 

. portion than any institution in Australia. 

10. This, subsumes the* t^pe of short-course re-training " and ad^ 
vanced level tr^iining Which have been described as 'quaternary- 
lever courses. ' ; ; • 
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SOME WOTES on A ^LENAKY DISCUSSION 
FOLLpWIWG DR. HOUSTON'S PAPER 

When a§ked regarding possible growth of tertiary' institutions in 
Canberra, Dr. ifouston stated that a feasibility study rcgai:ding 
growth patterns will be undertaken. He discounted the notion \^ 
Siat Canberra College of Advanced Education will become in- 
medical trainings howevefj at this stage, it lool^s as 
thoi^h there v/ill be courses offered for the allied health pro- 
including Nursing Science and Medical Technology. ' 

Dr/ IfSustoh indicated that most likely a third institution will 
be develofKjd but it is not clear whether it will be a second uni- 
versity> a V^nd colleg^^^ advanced education, a **shop-front" 
university, ot a community college. 5 

.Mr. McCnskejT' suggested that^ consistent with . the Oof ficiaL com- 
munity orientaifipn of colleges of advanced education. Colleges such 
as Canberra Cpllege of j^dyanced Education, should provide short 
courses over a i short temi if^ a strong community heed for such 
courses can bejclearly established. Dr.. Houston agreed with Mr; 
McCusker*s suggested policy and stated that Canberra College of 
Advanced Education has, on several occasions, reacted to short- 
term proposals put forward to them by Commonwealth depart- 
ments» As On] example,. He stated af a professional association 
devised a proposal and could guarantee fifteen^ students- per year, 
they would giVe close consideration to providing a course. Dr. 
Houston emphasised, however, that a^^trong ca^e establishjng a 
need ^br^shch a course must be presented* He /emphasised that 
the Cariberra College of Advanced Education do(|s not intend to . 
usurp the role of Smte colleges and in the last res^^rt, any ievelop- 
ment would be evaluated, not only in terms of established needs,^ 
but in terms ojf the resources the College has available. 

When asked how the Canbto College of Advanced Education 
assesses a proposal. Dr. Houst^Hjadicated that the following con- 
siderations were made: 

(a) in the light of the College profile; 

' (b) in light of alternative courses available in Australia; 

(c) in light of national and ^qal needs;\ 

(d) as a national oriented College^ in light pf current Gov- 
emment-initiatiyes. 1 

When »asked about the meeting of Directors of cen mstitutions 
of technology, Dr. . Houston 'played down the significance of the 
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group and indicated that it was a^loose confederation and did not 
^eak with one voice to dth^^^^ Commission of Advanced Edu- 
cation or the Government . 

Furthermore, Dr. Houston emphasised that the Canberra College 
of Advanced Education faces the same procedures as any other 
college in respect to the accreditation of awards and the allocation 
of resources; however, he did point out that the College makes 
its case directly to the Minister, but he assured the group thSt the 
accreditation process was no less arduous than that for other 
colleges. . ^ 

Finally, when referring jto growth patterns for the Canberra College 
of Advanced Education^ Dr. Houston stated emphatically tha|: the 
College will not increase its residential capability beyond a reason- 
ablelevel. 



A traditional approach to the discussion of th|^^^ of post- 

secondstry ^ducatibml instittitioni ha^ Iseeii to pose the thesis of 

; . autonomy against the antitb^ as a framework 

ill which to discuss the synthesis 'appropriate to the particular 
systehi uiider, discussion ^ Usefurii?sights have been obtained on 

. the basis of this^ appraach and it stil^ has miich to commend it 
■ ^ a means of organising arguments for and against particular 

> oossibil discussion for the governance 

crf;<;AE^ ^whether^at national, State or institutional level 

AutohQihy to inquire freely, ^to discuss objectively and to reach 
conclusibns^based on tlie . evidence ha$ long" been argued to be a 
necessary c^dtion if universities are to" adequately discharge their 
social respon^lities,-and-recent been applied 

more geiierail^^to otffe post-secondky institutions such as CAE's, 
^ We believe tMt\l^is is currently pthe dominant view in Australia 
apd we see no) bMd,ly-based overt opposition to its continuance. 
On the otheti hand, Idi^^ degree of autonomy enjoyed by GAFs 
tends to^^be appredably^le^s than that traditional in Australian' 
«r Universities><|or example; has tended to be substantially, 
more>^rticipatiOn^ and instrumentalities in 



matters relating to QAE'$ than in the universities. And in sonxe 
Staujs^thc cd-orcdnating authority has very'' substantial power, both 
d^ facti? de Jure, over CAE decisions/ not only on the overall 
financial provision^ ^ghich is inevitable, given ttie present system 
of public support for so costly an enterprise --but also on such 
^matters -as the internal deplo^igment oi»res'oujgai<fUlie_approval of 
*courses and awards, staffs esfabUshments and -the/'^com^ 
wat^s/ Indeed, it could well b6 argued that the present systems 
o^N^ininisieririg CAEs- (at least in, some -States)- iavolve very 
considemble participation in the internal decision-mafihg of the 
ii^ividu^ cbllege ?ind that in certain S^a^vAc co-ordinating*^ 
authority has qonsidera&c similarities to the central organisation 
in a multi-campus tertiary institution. Perhaps it jshould stlso be 
recognised^jthat quite fipart from the possible need to infringe the 
autonomy of individi/al CAlfis while the CAE sector was relatively 
new in the interestM)f its nourishment and ^owtK''~ a texripo'rary 
i^eed the justification for which may now b^ls^ubstantially reduced . 
^ there remain considerable doubts .abo^t th^ wisdom of .giving" 
CAEs the same degree of autonomy as. is traditiixqial in Australian 
universitiesj .partly because of the much greater vaH^ioh between 
institutions, in the GAE sector, and partly because oJ^he danger 
of academic drift, evidence of which is already* availab^^only^' 
decade after the Report of the Martin Committeo iid 1964/6\^1) 
and the , difficulties of maintaining continuing sfability in a publicly* 
nianaged status system. , ^ ; ^ ^ ' . - . 

The need for co-ordination is no less pbvious than the need for a 
substantial measure of institutional autonomy. In 197 2^ Australia 
- had almost a hundred tertiary institutionsj of which only fifteen 
::were universities, and since then new CAEs have been established 
or proposed. Couple this 'with * the importance of the supply 
and demand of sidlled manpower, the history of differing State 
priorities^ the very heavy costs of public support for advanced 
education and the assinhption by the Federal Government of the^ 
full financial responsibility for tertiary education from, January 
1974 and it is obvious that the autonomy of the CAEs cannot c 
be absolute. There are difficult kdd important problems of co- 
ordination at both State and national level. For example, there 
is the probledu of the appropriate ^balance between advanced edu- 
cation arid other sectors of eSucationi There are numerous prob- 
lems coricemin^ aspects of the balance \vithin advanced educiUiori, 
e.g. between States, between single-purpose and multi-purpose in- 
stimtions, between large and ^mall institutions, between country 
and city colleges or between different types and levels of course. 
A third example concerns the balance between educational need^ 
•in general (and those of advanced education in particular), and; 




..the pressing needs which ejdst otlier areas of public resp'onsi- 
biliQr ~ and indeed in the private sector, too: 

In this^ paper we attempt tc^kolate some current trends and issues; 
which we b^eheve of particular .importance -f or the governance 
of Australian CAEs, and vye then attempt to explore some implica- 
tions >for gVernatice at institutional level, at State ' level '^nd at 
national level The 'pap^r isidivided into sk sections, of which 
this. Introduction is the first./ The second section of "the paper 
identifies five current trends dnd issues-which mayiiave' significant 
imphcatiojis, for the governarice of Australian CAEs over the ncKt 
five to tei^ears* Tfte nexl: three sections consider ihiplications 
of these i^en^s an(J issues foif the governance ^f CAEs at individual 
institution, State and riatiohal levels. The. final section presents 
our overall Conclusions but /it is perhaps appropriate..tQ,emph?isise 
here ^ur scepticism aboul/ any smgle correct answer, arid our 
belief m the need for a careffurweighing up of a variety of different 
factors jn the circumstances of a particular situation, the need 
for flexibility ovep time /and- a judicious balance, at. a point df 
time. In short, we bel|eve that the problem is not amenaWe 
to a, single,' technical, onqe-for-airsplutioft, but requires the highest^ 
level of administrative sldl^ a^d may require continuous re- 
interpretation, ' . ' 

SOME CURRENT^ TRENtDS AND ISSUES RELEVANT 
TO THE GOVBINANCF. OF G.A.K.'s . - 

Un this sectibn we identify five particular trends ot, issues which 
;;, appear to have 'important inlplications for the governance of CAEs, 

'She first is the -rapidity of growth jn the cSJAE sector ov.er recent 
: ye%s, and ccfntrasted^ with this is the 'suggestion in the Borrie 

Report;,;{2) tha^f^th^rate of growth of ^he* Afikralian population 
;\dU (iec|ne m£\rl<edly over the next twenty-five ^ears. 

Since the.Martin Report of;1964/65 the growth of tTie CAE sector 
/has been one bf* the most striking features of tertiary education 
'in Aijistralia. Although the universities increased in. number of 
institutiorfs, in staff . and studeSts^ the'-growth rate was very xmch 
faster fbr .the CAE sector. Whereas in 1967 tiiere were SZ^CAEs 
enrolling 32^231 student^ (3 were 44 institutions 

with '53^516 students. Julj^ 

government teachers coliegfe^^ sector and were 

fundedt-^ori^.the . sanie matching then applied to other 

CAE^ .and to umve^itie^v'^^^ su^airfially increased the siZQ 
of the CAE, sector -^ although it reiwerei advanced education 
a^ a whole very njueh more ejiposed in the demancl 



for'teachers -*-- which was growing quite apart f^onrthis influjc 
of new inatitutiQns/ In 1974 there were 77 CAEs which enrolled 
107^192 mdiiiiti T^ie number of students in CAEs Xinclu3ing 
teachers colleges after July 1973) was 34 per cent, pf the nunaber. 
iii universities in 1967,* 42 per cent, in 1972qaiid 75 per cent., in 
1974 (4). : . ' ;^ 

The extremely rapid rate of growth in the CAE sector has involf'&d, 
significant problems, not all of which have yet been fully overconie 
C and some of which (e.g. hasty appointments to senior positions) 
^^uld have unfortunate implications for a number of years into 
' the future. More relevant ^ ^^^^ however, is the sug- 

gestion that this era of rapid growth is ijiearly over. do not 
intend to discuss In detail*' the methodology used by Professor 
Borrie, nor to examine *at dll precisely whether alternative sWis- . 
tical' procedures would^yield very different enrobnent projections. 
However, if his calculations can he used as a basis for our dis- ' 
cussidn they imply a much less rapid rate of growth nn .student 
^enrolments than has genersjily beei^ anticipated. For example, on 
l^e basiSc of the. more pessimistic assumptions made by* Boifrie 
enrbfaients in universities and CAEs (5) would only grow by some 
6,00(rwer the '25-year period 1976 to 2001, i.e. by abput 60 per 
tertiary \mstitution existing ill 1972. Even assuming net immi- 
gration at 50^000 p.a. and pore reasonable assumptions about 
possible incit'eases in the par|icipation rates" for universities and 
CAEs Borrife's calailations suggest that enrolments in universities 
„ and CAEs together rWiU risefby no more than 90,000 >over the 
■ ' 25hyear period. This impU^ .an- average increase of J^ss than a 
y thousand "Situdents per tertiaiy institution in existence in :vl972. 
'".^ It* takes no accotint ^ of' ne^' institutions already planned Aj^ an-; 
nounced, such as Gjrilfith, Mi^Soch or-Deakin Universities o|%ose ; 
at eampbelltown and Albuijy-Wodonga (or'lOlox, WaneroV arid 
' etsewhere^'in the ' CAE sedtpir) . ff v there , are 90,000 additi(4jt:ial 
' Enrolments betwet^n 1976-:and 2001, andif i?ach of these five new 
universities enrols ■8,000 students and new CAEs ejiroT 2,500, there 
will , be less than five hundred , additional students over 25 yeat3 
per^ tertiary institution existing^in 1972 (i.e." about 20 p.a. p6r 
^institution). ^ ^ ' \j . ' y v'. , ' 

o ' • r ■ \ " . •; 

• It is hardly iiecessary to emphasise what a striking contrast this pre- 
sents to the dAE situation whifh lias actually^ occulted over the re- 
cent past. The chatfge could have major implications for the govern- 
ance of advanced, education* For . example, it would tend to 
sharply reduce the flexibilities afforded by rapid growth, it would^ 
Seriously undermine planning wfiich was b^ed on the expectation 
of continuing 'growth arid it^coufd lead to increasing attention 



being paid t<> the deployment pf resources ratlier than itierely 
with the use of additional resciurbs^ It could cause marked diiffi- 
culties if r~as B^irie's .esiimates suggcsj there were marked 
oscillations not only in the growth rate of student numbers but 
also in absolute ^^nrohnents. There ^outd be particular problems 
in teacher supply and a marked reduction in, the demand jfor 
addidonal tea9hers could have especially serious effea$ for certain 
instiUitions which ar<? heavily dependeht on the initial preparation 
of intending^^achers. ^There could be further difficulties in the 
balance between^ insHtiitions, and increasing the size and viability 
of new or small colleges may prove to be' more difficult in the 
light oi Borrie's projections than was prejdously expected. It will 
als)o tend to affect the age structure of sta^f^^^i^h/implications tor 
college governance/ and there are likely to be greater diffieultie? 
in raising, the. proportion of staff or students from disadvantaged 
groups^ whether women, migrants, aborigines or the poor. As if 
these e^samples of direct effects were not coniplicated enouglrin 
their possible implications for aspects 6t the CAE s^cto^s^ially 
•iits» governance/ there; remain the prqbable indirecfeffects; for 
example^rough the increased pfoportioii of older people in the 
Australian'^pulation if Boffie'^ 'projectionsr^rove to be accurate. 
Sudh ^Iterathn^ could profoundly" affect the structure pfsociety, 
s^iliide^:, vahi^ and. priorities* These changes in turn could 
subsbmially alter thi^^ purpose ^advanced educatiblx^ was -eKpectcd 
to pursu^ and the resources It Wained for dbing so?" \ . 

Se*eQndj there is the problem — ^ &nd it is hot omjr a problem for 
govenjjmge — of a large number df C^Es for a relatively small 
number ofH^ents. For example, : in 19.74 there were 16 uni- 
versities (6) ^wfti4ienrb^^^ 77 CAEs which 
phrolled .10^192 smaeqts. Thus the average number of students 
per institution's l,392l!i^^ CAE sector, or only 15.6 per c^nt 
of the* average msjthe univ.ers^^ (8,929). Although some 
of the CAEs had su^tantial enrplm&^%U h^ing 10,390 and 
WAIT having 9,227,. ojly. in twoj^p^^m-e enrolments a/large 
as in the Average university, wfilje in many CA^ enrolments w^rfe 
very small indeed. In 1974 11 CAEs enlfoltea^ssi, than 
sUidents/ '22 enrolled* less Sian 500, 44 enrolled jle^^an 1,! 
and 64 iinrolled less than 2,000. . ; • 



This large number of institutions which on average were of relaw ^ 
ly .small size, -Were also considerably more dispersed than the 
'Australian universities^ In |974 only the University of New 
England and the James Coolr University in Townsville werp 
located outside a major , centre . ^of population (greater ' than 
100,000), whereaslpf the 77. CAEs 22 wer^ located outside cities 
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with a population of 100,000 or more. Tliis has ijripomm im- 
^ ^»liaation8 for governance, not only because of its efrec#on staff, 
* ,; .^iitudent8 and administrators, but also because of iti^ effects on 
• the relations between a coUega and its co|nmuni^' and on its 
decentralisation impact, both economic and non-QG^^ 

A further feature of the^e institutions is also ieleviint vo tlieir gov-- 
ernance^ Many of them are Aeavily depertifentlon a jingle dis- 
; dpline, vocation or area of study. This M true of the single- 
purpose colleges, such as 'the former teacherl^colleges, the ^agricul- 
tural .college^, the para-medical institutions, lor the' conseirvatoria 
(;, of music, but it is also true that manjir vmilti-discipline and 
t , multi-sehool^ colleges are, Jn fact, heauil^;;' dependent on one 
area, especially the initial preparatip^i . of "t|achers. If, the' need 
j for additional teachers, falls substantially, '|s the Borrie Report 
L .suggests it may, these institutions could b§ in difficulty "btomi^^ 
^ z ';- acTequate numbers oj students. Many 

traditionally had stuSents. allocated to tliom, and^^^*^all have 
^fully adjusted to the new situa1;idn in ^'"^^^ may need 

o . to compete for students. Finally, these colleges have traditionally 
concentrated heavily"" on initial preparation., Un future they may 
need to consider paying more attention'' to exteniar study, to re- 
training, in-service education and refresher ccn^rsesy and this could 

' ; have important impHcatiW for their govern^^ 

^ . " ■ ■ . ■• , > 

Third, there is the issue of the appropriate roles for various 
groups in CAE goyemance, ranging from Wministrators to 
students; from, academic to ndh-academic staffy from Federal to. 
^ ^ State Govemriients, and from the general public tq spedfic jnterest 

; • groups. Not so long agq? in Australia the rofes of piftrticular , 
groups and of State and Federal ^Governments in the goVemance 
of tertiary education were more 015 less settled: and seldom chal4 
lenged. But thi? is no longer the fcase. A new mood of question- 

, \ ing traditional authority patterns and ^roles, of challenging estab- 
lished procedures^ and of making demands for ^eater (!:bnsuItation 
and participation has affected many ar^as of life, including tertiary 
education. Other changes have also occurred as a result of the 
growing size and complexity of iristiVtions, changing patterns of 
\ government involvement in different aspects of social' and economic 
\life, and changing style^ in public administration. 

• sector the challenge to traditional roles ha^r taferi 

.^^igiher of different fornts.jr First, there have been demands, 
acadelsnic staff and students in particular for greater consultat!f6n^ 
for ino^sed' participatioa in decision^making, and, for^m^ 
substantial representation on college councils and co-ordinating 
atjthorities.Xlii general CAE staff and students" 'liave baen much 



more restrained than their university colleagues in making such 
demands, but it is important to recognise that these demands have 
^Gcn and are being made, Second, there have been various 
criticisms of the composition of college councils and -co-ordinating 
authorities. Some such as Birrell have (seen the heavy concen- 
tration of representation ^rom industry ^nd governrhcnt as part 
of a neo-capitalist conspiracy to mobilise 'hui^ian and natural re- 
sources . . in direct puvsm of corporate ends/ (7). Others, per- 
hapslcss radical in outlook,\have been more concerned about baJ- ^ 
ancc|fM:iween the interests ana s^KCupational groups represented on 
college councils and State advWced education boards. Third, 
^ within colleges there has been sontie questioning of the methods 

used H) select senior academic staff, and their tenure of office. 
For example, it has been suggested that academic staff should 
have a much larger say in the appointment of heads of schools, 
deans, departmental heads and even principals, and that such ap- 
pcnntments should be far fixed periods, rather than until the 
appointee reaches retiring age. 

^ All this raises the question of what the appmpriate roles should"^ 
be for the different groups having a clear and legitimate interest 
in- advanced education. It also raises questions concerning what 
criteria should be used in deciding which groups should participate 
m decision-making and be represented on councils and boards, 
and what the real functions of councils and co-ordinating authorities " 
are and should be. 

Fourth, there is the fascinating problem of Federal-State relations. 
In recent years there has been a , growing involvement by the nat- 
ional government in matters which were previously considered 
to be primarily the responsibility of the States. There were num- 
erous cases in which the growing participation of the Australian 
( Government was justified not by reference to the constitutional 
division of powers but rather by appeals to the need for national 
policies, by the alleged inadequacy of State Governments in dis- 
charging their responsibilities and by the financial dominance of 
the Federal authorities. Education is one such area, but it is 
certainly not the sole example, while within education the Aus- 
tralian Government has extended the support it was already pro- 
viding in some sectors (such as advanced education) as well as 
talcing steps to participate in the provision of education at school 
level where its commitment had previously been more modest. 
Prior to the Second World War education was almost wholly funded 
by the respective State Governments, Commonweakh' participation 
being contincd to special cases such as in Commonwealth Terri- 
tories, in the armed forces or as subsidiary to various powers 
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conferred upon the national government under the Constitutiop, 
In the late 1950s the Commonwealth set^ lip the Australian Uni- 
versities Commission and provided support for capital and rt- 
c^rrent expenditures on a matching basis (up to agreed maxima). 
In the mid-1960s the CAE sector was established, and from July 
1973 the former single-purpose government teachers colleges 
were incorporated in. the CAE sector as autonomous institutions 
and on the basis of the formulae which then ruled for matching 
support to agreed programmes of capital and recurrent expenditifre. 
From January 1974 the Australian Government assumed the full ' 
financial responsibility for tertiary education, compulsory fees were 
abolished, there commenced a substantial^programme of financial , 
assistance to schools, both government and ^Jon-government, while 
d\^hg 1974 -the Kangan Report (8) recommended substantial ex- 
penditure on technical and further education as well as the estab- 
iJsliip^nt of an appropriate Commission. Thus, there has been 
a growth of involvement by the Australian Government, especially 
over recent years, there is a greater degree of national involvement 
at the higher levels of^ education, and the form of involvement 
has..primanlv been financial with some important co-ordinating 
and policy recommending bodies also being ^established. 

On ihc other hand, the States still remain, substantially involved 
in the orga^i'isation, support and development oj^ education in 
Australia, eyen in tertiary education which (as already noted) 
is wholly funded by the Federal Government Constitutionally 
education is a matter of State responsibility, aItRough\S.96 gives 
power to the national Parliament to give grants\ the States on 
whatever conditions it considers appropriate, and tl^e full J triplica- 
tions of an amendment to S.51 (the 'benefits to students' poviter) 
have not yet been conclusively demonstrated. Yet each' tertiar^ 
institutfon located in a State is set up under State legislation, is ^ 
located on State^ land, is subject to State law and so on, and 
in advanced edipation the State co-ordinating authorities play 
highly signifi^K role in, for example, financial allocatiojis, course 
accreditation, >^ determining the establishment for academic and 
non-academic staff in each existing college, or in discussions con- 
cerning the foundation of new colleges. 

Thus both State and Federal Governments remain important 
participants in the organisation, development and support of ad- 
vanced education. With the advent of full financial support from 
the Australian Government it seems likely that the role of the 
Federal authorities will tend to increase, but this should probably 
not.be interpreted as implying that the role of the State authorities 
will become unimportant. Perhaps a clearer view of the respective 
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roles and influence of the Stote and Federar authorities will be 
possible after the triennial reconunendations for 197^-78 become 
public and after the final decisions pn finance and implementation 
emerge during the second half of 19:^^. TJje planning procedures 
for the coming triennium are occurriog jn a new situation which 
is significantly different from that w^ich has ruled for earlier 
triennia. For example, tl^c real decisions on resource availability 
and on general priorities were formerly tjiken Substantially at State 
level, whereas they are now mojre lil^el^ to be taken at natiod^^ 
level, with each State being concerned to ma^dmise its share of"^ 
the available resources (and also perhaps to increase the total 
funds made available). 

The fifth issue,"'^ch is closely related to aspects of the problem 
which has just been discussed, concerns she priorities to be estab- 
lished between public 3»^nd private needs, between public sector 
needs in education and elsewhere, and between alternative uses 
of resource^ within education (especially, between the sectors). 
We are alsb concerned here with the riieans by which these prior- 
ities are to be implemented. Clearly this is a very complicated 
question either at State or national level, and iti becomes rapidly 
more Complex'' as the interrelationships between State and national 
policies are allowed for, as the different practices and priorities 
of individual States axe introduced and as the current lack of 
candour and co-operation are acknowledged. 

At the national level it seems inevitable that 'the separate requests 
for the 1976-78 triennium prepared by the various education 
commissions will, in total, exceed the supply of funds which 
Treasury and Cabinet (or the taxpayer) is prepared to accept. 
Let us assume that the requests from the Commissions total 
about $6,000,000,000, that this is siore than they will eventually 
be allocated and that separate strategies have been pursued by 
the different Commissions when finalising their requests. For ex- 
ample, perhaps the Schools Commission will largely endorse a 
wide-ranging paciuge of requests made to it by a variety of inter- 
ested parties, whereas the Universities Commission or the Com- 
mission on Advanced Education may elect to severely prune the 
requests made to them, and to inglude in the programme they 
recommend for Australian Government financial support, only 
tJiose proposals for which they believe they can make an extremely 
Strong case. There are two problems which are then of particular 
interest in this paper (and whi^ are ponsidfered in more detail 
in Section 5): first, who will decide how heavily the education 
requests shall in totai be cut?; and, second, how will these re- 
ductions be allocated among the various bodies requesting assist- 
ance and who will make these decisions? 
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IMPUCATIOtyS FOB d^VERMAWCE AT SWSTlfuTIOMAC 

LEVEL - ■ ^ * 

Th0 trends and issues set/out in the previous section have many 
important implications'^ governance at the level of- the individual 
college. Wc are unaWfe/to deal with them all here, but V7e will 
look arcth(!r implicatiortS||^ three particular areas of importance. 

First, there is the problem of each college developing administrative 
stiTjctures and forms of governance appropriate to its size, purposes 
and spread of disciplines. We have noted that diversity is a key 
characteristic 'of the college sector. Colleges vary greatly in size, 
range an(^|ieVeI of courses, past history, orientations tdWard paJv' 
ticular. {professions or industries, and linlw with particular govern- 
ment departments or agencies. There is also a marked difference 
between mtilti-purpose and ' single^-purpose institutions, Imd : be- 
tween multi-campus and single-campus institutions. Yet it seems 

. that often insufficient allowance has been made for these differences 
in .designing administrative structuries and forms of governance, 
and in deciding on. representation on councils and academic boards 
and cortoittees for new colleges or colleges moving toward auton- 
omy under Councils. In many cases there has been a marked 
tendency to replicate the arrangements in one of the larger metro- 
politan^ institutes, or. in a university. Of course, there are good 
reasons for this. In many cases there has been little time to 
make these decisions, and often with new institutions it has been * 

o '"Optimistically assumed that it is only a'^matter of ''time before 
they .become large institutions along the lines of RMIT or WAIT. 

In smaller coUegeSj particularly in regional areas, it' may well be 
necessary to review the. structures jhat have been developed in 
the light of realistic projected growth rates and the particular needs 
and characteristics of the college. At least in game cases, there 
is good reason to believe that present structures are too heavy 
and complicatecT, too impersonal and bureaucratic, and-that they 
fail to maximise the considerable advantages of small, size. We 
would emphasise that there are real advantages latent in a smaller 
college, though, of cl^urse, there can be disadvamages too. In a 
national survey of cd^lege academic staff conducted as part of 
the Regional Colleges iVoject (9), we found that academip staff" in 
colleges generally are very conscious about the size of a college, 
and that a Jiarge proportion of them place high value on the 
friendly and intimate atmosphere found in smaller institutions. 
Ideally, administrative machinery in smaller colleges should be 
structured so as to be as personal, relaxed and informal as possible, 
and there should be a minimum degree of bureaucratic com- 
plications. . u in o 
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There aljjp, appeanr to be a need for rcs^iew of current arrange- 
ment5> m niulti»schOol colleges with Schools of teacher education. 
From our observations in different States we are of tlie opinion 
that teacher education iits uneasily in many miilfi-.^5cJiool colleges 
today, and v;e have noted nunferous cpses .of* conflict between 
teacher education schools and other schools "iif such institutions. 
Teacher education in mufti-school colle/jes /is still a relatively 
nev/ phenomenon for Australia. . Over thC years in all States the 
practice was for primary teachers to be trained in single-purpose 
teacl^ers colleges?, v;hile the .training of secondary teachers v/as 
generally shared betv^een univ:ersity schqbls of ed^icatioh and 
teachers colleges. With the development of the CAE sector, 
two major questions faced governments and teachers colleges: 
should teacher education schools be developed in new and existing 
multi-school colleges?; and should exist/ng teachers colleges be- 
coipe autonomous single-purpose CAEs, /or should they be broad-, 
<^««^d to^ bgcos^cT^^ colleges? Oil the one hand, some 
argue4 f/^ teacher education only in multi-school colleges on the 
grounds \tlwt4a^^ tend to be more economical) and 

edueationatf7''^oirthwhi|b liostitutions, ''that prospective teachers 
would benefit from asso/iadoX with other students, and that tiacher 
education schools Would give\ a better balance of the sexes and 
I of disciplines in institutions with a strong technologicar bias. On 
the other hand, many staff members in teachers colleges asserted 
that the preparation of teachers is best done in special institutions 
where a sense of devotion to the needs of children can be developed 
v/idiout interference and where small closely-knit staffs can present 
integrated programmes of studies, linking academic, personal de- 
velopment and professional strands. In time both ^Commonwealth 
and State Governments generally opted for multi-school institu- 
tions v;hich included teacher educadon school^ or for absorbing 
government teachers colleges in multi-school colleges rather than 
keeping teachers colleges separate. The special committee of; 
enquiry into teacher education chaired by Dr. S. W. Cohen made 
its position clear: • . ^ 

The Committee believes that the idea of multi-vocational 
tertiary institutions is spund, and reccpmmends that wherever 
possible, a college engaged in teafcher education ^should 
be incorporated in, or should develop into, a multi-voca-. 
tional institution. (10). 

But what was not realised, or at least not realised fully, was that 
the inclusion of teacher education in multi-school colleges would 
pose special problems for governance. ^ 



There are a number of reasons why prol^Iems haye been eKperi- 
enced. Often^ teacher education schools are much larger ^han 
./others, and ha% found it much easier to obtain students' fTWs 
(JSfids^ to problenis of balanceV arid also to disputes abolit the 
relative represent|tiori that different schools should have on boards 
and committee^; f ,In part the cohflict is oftep related to different 
approaches to education — a humanistic and 'softer' approach 
by teacher eduction in contrast to the rigorpiis and '^ar<Jer'.ap-» 
proach by tte fciences and technologies, and different overall 
pohtical arid social values and orientations between teachef educa- 
tion academics and those |h ^echnoljgix^d fields. But perhaps the. 
mosi; .important cause of conflict telate?? to courses' and ikcilitij^s. 
Should , the arts and science . j^adeniio^ courses for prospective 
teachers be, taught Within t}}Q school "of teacher education or in 
mher schools^: and If in 'other, schools who shoiuld determine the 
;v<qatent of such courses? Chemistry lecturers^ history- lecturers 
and so forth, .usually supported by the college's administration, 
tend to say that chemistry and history courses; for students pre- 
paring to be teachers shoulc} be taught by experts in the disciplines, 
while education "staff of t^n retort that the courses actually given 
are inappropriate to the. needs of teachers. j 

These conflicts raise important issues, and we consider that the 
administrative .problems associated with teacher edueation in multi- 
school colleges need careful consideration. They do not, how- 
ever, Jn our viev/ present a sufficient case for reverting to single«. 

' purpose teachers colleges, though on the question of the future 
of single-purpose teachers colleges we would question the wisdom 
of any plan to force all teachers colleges to become multi-school 
within a 'short space of time. In our survey of academic staff, 
we found strong overall support for muhi-purpose rather than 
single^rpose colleges, and even among staff in the discipline 
of education we found a preference for both primary and secondary, 
teaching courses being in muki-school colleges. But in some 
teachers, colleges there was very strong opposition to multi-purpose 
institutions, particularly for primary teaching courses* The Cphen 
Committee called for patience, and stated that the 'multi-vocational 
concept could be discredited if pressed in an arbitrary fashion 
on institutions which met fHe years have developed their own 

traditions, and strengths. (11). This approach makes good sense. 
Possibly some colleges should be allowed to remain single-purpose 
if they so desire. This would cater better for the.f)references of 
particular staff and 'students and help promote diversity. It may 
ako enable an evaluation over time to examine whether a single^ 
purpose or multi-pprpose structure makes any real difference. 

a' ^' ■ ' ' ' ■ ' ' . . 
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Second, there is the issue of the method of appoinitaent of seniot 
acaidemic staff, and the tenure of such appointments. To date 
in the college sector most ^pointments have been made in a fairly 
traditional v/ay, usually by the college council on the advice of 
a selection committee made up of council members, some senior 
staff, perhaps a student, and in some cases one or more co-opted 
outside experts. Usually appointments are permanent rather than 
for a* fixed term. _ Admittedly, there are some exceptions. For 
e.'cample, in some ^ colleges heads of department are permanent 
appointments, while the position of head or chairman of school is 
occiipied by heads of department in rotation.* 

The two issues, while closely related, are separate, and are best 
4reat;ed as such. On the question of method of selection, it is 
asserted by* some tbCt gleans and heads of departments should 
be diected by staff, and perha^ students^ t^o, in the department 
or schfcol concerned. This procedure is laid to be more demo- 
cratic, more likely to lead to appointments which will be accept- 
able to members of the department or school concerned, and 
more likely to avoid an authoritarian style of adniinistration. On 
the other hand, it is possible that the person chosen could be 
unacceptable to Jhe principal and other senior officers of the 
college, and this may make the smooth running of the college 
difficult. It could also lead to in-breeding, as,,possrbly an internal 
candidate would be more likely to be seleqtedt by election. There 
is no easy solution, to this issue. On the one hand the wishes 
of staff and students for a greater say in selection need to be 
seriously considered, but they have to be balanced against the 
, desirability of the participation of other legitimate interests in the 
process, and consideration of what the possible consequences could 
be — especially for any major change. One possible consequence 
is that, with a system of election, leadership in a college may 
become weaker (an elected leader, particularly if he holds office 
for a short fixed period, may be unwilling to act decisively and 
fail to be concerned about both long-term as well as short-term 
needs) and the real power may gravitate to appointed adminis- 
trators. University experience is worth nothing. In Australia the 
traditional practice has been to have appointed heads of depart- 
ments but elected deans of faculties, whereas in the United States 
headships of departments often have' been filled either by election / 
or a system of rotation whereas dean§ of faculties have been ap- 
pointed. Many competent observers believe that the result has 
been for the real power in the Austrafian university to reside with 
departmental heads, whereas in the United States system it un- 
rquestionably lies with the deans. ' • • 
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On the question of tenure of office it is now sometimes suggested 
.that appointmems to headshipr> of schools and departments in 
colleges should be for fixed terms and not until i^etiremenf. This 
suggestion has merit, but its implications need to be thoroughly 
. explored. In any institution there is a problem with a bad ap- 
pointment, or with someone holding a senior office^ with substantial 
administrative responsibility, \%o loses his enthusiasm or touch. 
1 0 date this problem lias not seemed important irf colleges, largely: 
because ':most of them are- new, at least in dieir pksent.f^^^ 
- > with rapid growth it has often been easy to move, an unsuitable 

appointee sideways. But if the grov/tli rate slows down substantial- 
/ . ly (as seems' likely), colleges wilt no longer have/ this flejdbility; 
/ ' Thet?>.are other reasons too for considering a change. One is that 

well-qualified academies who take senior appointments with a heavy 
administrative load are -often lost* to their^ disciplines unless they 
can get back to a substantial involvement in teaching and research 
within a relatively shoft time, ^ay three or five kar^^ 

Olten, however, those who advocate changes along these lines fail 
to explore their possible consequences. One ikethod of achieving 
fixed term appointments would be to appoint persons to a par- 
ticular administrative post for a fixed term, but give them security , 
o of tenme at the same salary until retirement. But this could mean 
' . in time a substantial increase in the proportion of senior appoint- 
ments in a college. It also raises the question, if this plan was 
followed, whether each hew appointment should be on the basis 
of proven administrative ability, academic competence or both. 
Anotiier method would be to offer fixed term renewable contracts 
to senior academic staff, but without traditional tenure. No doubt 
this would be opposed by staff associations. It may also be 
difficult to recruit suitable persons under such conditions, especially 
by individual instimtions acting in isola^^ion. 

' The. third matter to raise in this sec|ion relates to the composition 
\ of college councils. In broad te^ms the size and composition 
\ of each council is determined by /the legislation under which the 
\college operates. Most councils have from twelve to sixteen mem- . 
Wrs, though in theory some coul^ have as few as seven and others 
ak many as thirty members, iix most the Principal, and "possibly 
tl^ Registrar, arp ex-officio mfembers, there are a substantial num- 
ber \of appointed lay members, and there are a couple Of ^staff 
and student representatives. In some States there are also ap'^^-^ 
pointees of particular State departments, and the provision for 
co-opted members, while in South Australia ancillary college staff 
' ^ are also, represented. 

- ■ ■ 

. Until very recently there was little discussion let alone cridcism 
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of these arrangements. In their ^rcpo^s G(i^rnment co-ordiiiating 
authorities emphasised the importap^ from com- 

munity interests, particularly ei^^yerss/Government departments 
and persons from profejpionariiyocia^ and 3f academic staff, 
"igre recently they hai^ supported fiic/idea of smdent representa- 
tion and in a number of States Iegi)(lation has been amended to 
provide for this. 

Recent criticisms of the composition of councils raise a number 
♦ of issues. What interests have a/legitimate interest in advanced' 
education, and a case for represeiuation on college councils? What 
kind of balance , of interests y^s desirable? Should this vary 
substantially between colleges^/ What is the real function of a 
college count'il? w a means /to channel the opinion of interest 
groups, a litik between government and tertiary tjjaching, a govern- 
ing board, a board of reviewJ^ 

These are important que/tions ou which there has been Uttle 
public discussion. One /eason for this is probably that therp 
has been little informadton available on the actual composition 
of councils, and partiaprly on the composition of the appointed 
lay members. From data from a survey of council members in 
a national sample of rpgional and metropolitan colleges, conducted 
as part o^the Regional Colleges Project, it is clear that college 
council members are/ by no means a typical cross-section of the 
community. As Table 1 indicates^, in terms of * occupation they 
are heavily drawn pom the ranlcs of senior public servants, mem- 
bers of the professions, and business CKCcutives, with a substantial 
degree of represeiitation from college academics. Almost 80 per 
cent, hold a deg/ee or tertiary diploma, and almost 80 per cent 
are over 40 yea^S of age. Less tiian 5 per cent, are women, while 
most Ijave incomes far above the aver^^ej in 1973, when tlie sut^ey 
was conducted/ahnost 60 per cent, earned .$15,000 or more a year. 

. These data suggest that there are probably good reasons to con- 
sider aheying the balance of representation on councils to provide, 
for eKamplef for a higher proportion of women. But riiey only 
provide a Starting point for dealing with the more fundamental 
issues tTiat need- to be faced, In the long run any decision on 
^oiiiposit/on will depend on an agreed definition of what the role 
of a council should be and on balancing the demands of particular 
groups/ and interests for representation on the one hand , with 
consideration of what kind of composition appears most likely 
^0 give a council the desired balance of expertise, viewpoints, 
comacts and community acceptance on the other. 
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lliree matters in partiailar deserve sonie discussion. -The iim 
in the relationohip between -individual college? and their State 
co«6rdinating authorities. It is clear that su(;|) relationships vary 
enormously between States and even within States, W that overall 
there appears to be a substantial level of tension and dissatisfaction, 
and in some cases quite marked conflict. ' 

TABLE 1 ^ 
Present or last main occupation ''of councif members in a 
sample of regional and metropolitan colleges ' 
, ; * (percentages) " 



Toachpro" Olhdr 
colloaop CACs TotQl 



162 

. 5 



Topchoro' Other 
collo0oo CAHo 



Student:of the college, 3 ^ . 5 

Academics staff at , . . / 

tlie college 24 20 '^21 

Professor Of senior , ' 

university academic 4 
Senior public servant . ,21 
Grainier or farjmer . 

Professionals " 

<doctprSj. lawyers);/ / 38 20' ,23 

liusinessmen^ / \^ - 

directors ' 10 15 

Tradesmeii ~ 3 2 

Housewife' or retired — 2 2 



6 

20 
7 



6 

20 
6 



18 

22 

22. 

. - s^ 

' 17 



47 
17 



50 



16 

4 
24 
.2 

18 

32 
4 



Total 

68 
6 

18 

4 
22 
1 

18 

28 
3 



100 100 100 noo 100 loo 



Some tension and dissatisfaction is probably to be expected in 
ally co-ordinated system of public education, ^but in the case of 
the CAE sector there have been a number of factors which have 
operated to increase tension and the possibility of conflict. In 
die first place, it has been difficult for State boards to co-ordinate 
colleges which differ, so markedly in size, strength, administrative 
competence, reputation and'disciplines. , In general conimpn rules 
have had to be apj^lied across States or systems, and this has led 
to quite Intense dissatisfaction from particular colleges. For ex- 
amplei the larger metropolitan instimtes often feel it imfair^that 
they should be subject to the same '^administrative controls and 
the same regulation of academic programmes as a small ,,kindeur 



garten teachera college. or a newly establiGhed jmulti^scliool college/ 
Then too, until very i^ecently most of the State boards were infant 
• :r-. institutions feeling their way, with little past ejiperience of co- 
\ . ordination in Auatrahan higher eijucation to guide them. Finally, 
9 cmce their foundation most of the State boards haye had to cope 
: " yitli a period of rapid e^rpansion. They (and most of their 
colleger) have been occupied above all else witff managing, 
' promoting and containing growth. 

There are probably three rimin areas where efforts could be usefully 
\ directed to improving the relations between colleges^ and State 
V tords. The first relates to attitudes, ^e^feel that in general 
' X^ j^nd on both sides there could be a greater degree of recog- 
: nation of the rights and responsibilities of the: other, and an 

increased awareness, that for advanced education to prosper there 
must be an effective partnership between governments and the 
colleges. Only with a.*spirit of j:o-operiition can the system be 
r . made to ♦work smoothly and effectively. | 

A second area Miere attention ^:6uld be directed is the actual 
decision areas of colleges over which co-ordinating agencies have 
control Of partial control. It is possible that control over some 
[■■■''■ areas in no longer necessan^ at all in viev/ of the development of . 
the college 'sector over thf last, decade. In other cases, control 
, . could possibly be relaxed, wliile in other areas still some degree 

: of outside regulation may be necessary over matters at preset 
left to c6llej^es. ' In general we support the view that controls 
over colleges I should be kept to a minimum, and that the onus 
of proof should be on the co-ordinating authority to show that 
. a pamicular power is reiUly necessary to safeguard^ the public 
interest and to promote the welfare of tjie CAE sector. Experi- 
ience in the United States suggests that detailed Administrative 
, and financial cotitrols are of ten more 'a hindrance to god^ man- 
agement . . .>*ian a necessary safeguajd to the public interest/? (12). 

Then too, thele are the actual \mechanics of co-ordiilation — ' the 
njeans used td control and reg|ulate. Ideally the'mechanics shj^uld 
b|3 designed i^ su^rva vi^ay tliat the goals of co-ordination are 
achieved #ith the ixiinimum of trouble and 'tension, thai it is 
coroperatipri -which is encouraged not conflict, F^rom our evide|ice 
one matter that could- be reviewed , is- the mechanics of course . 
, accreditiition. We fbtind tMt acadeinic staff, council membetsi 
and principals m general su|iported the i^ea of outside iicprediti- > 
' . tion of cour^esf Indeedj^^ staff stirVey only ^40 

. per m\t of '^respofidents agreed with the ,stateni^t/that 'a college 
; itself should jiecide' whetlier a programme |s up' to degree stand- 
, ard^ But"We; h^^ of the aci^jal procedures . 
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u^;c4 fpi* accred^^^ Aaother matter is cdpxmunication. AI- . 
thbiigli a number of .State boards, no publish newoletters, many 
college!;^, particularly in regional areaa, feol that they would like 
more impnnatioa ono board decisions and the reason for these. 
Perhaps the minutes of meetings could be available to colleges? 
Perhaps under certain circumstances lieads of ^colleges could aittend 
boafd meetings as observers? . -i 

Tlk second matter for discusi^ion in this section is the composition 
of ^tate ei)-ordinating authorities. The actual composition and size 
of State co-ordinating authorities varies to a marked degree^ as 
dt^monstraied in Table 2. This table also shows the occupation 
background of members of the' Connnission on ^Advanced Educa- 
tfon. Much of our comment on college councifs in the previous 
section applies to the co7ordinating authorities^ We will not cover 
. this ground again, but one point should be made' v/hich |/elates to 
some tetent to the earlier discussion. The, way tliat different 
- agencie^i work and their acceptance by governments, colleges and 
community are determined to a large degree by their composition, 
and so any substantial change in composition could have important 
operational consequences. For e^amplej an increase in the repre- 
seritation from State public servants' would probably tend to draw 
a board more closely to State^'^Government departments and bring 
useful expertise and information^.but it would in all probability 
reduce its acceptance with college academics. Or again, a board 
controlled entirely by lay members may tend to win the confidence 
of governments more easily, but would probably be treated witli 
scepticism "and even hostility by college academics and principals, 
and to operate would have to depend heavily on the advice of 
professional staff / 
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CompHsJtion of co-ordinating authpfitie^ cbpc^^^ 
with advaAcadeducation, 1974 
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Notes: L This tajjle was compiled from records helci- by the 
/•Commission on Advanced Education^ - At the time it 
is possible some positions were vacant ^ ' 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' • • ■ . ■ ' • . ' 

2. The category chairmen includes deputy-chairmen^ reg-- 
istrars, etc. The category public setaiS^ants also indud^^^ 
^inployees of statutory authorities, v 

^ In the case of South Australia, the thre^principals in- 
dude a nominee of the Direetor of SAIT/ « 

4: In the case of thfe Western Australian Tertiary Educa-^' 
^ . ' tion Commission the category principals rejfers to ^h^^^ 

of iii'stitutiohs. ' ; / ' . v \> ■ < 

^ ' ■ ■. 

The. third matter for discussion is that in Western Australia, and' 
Victoria there are two separate bodies with responsibilities for' 
co-ordination in advancied education, tn Western Aui^alia the 
situation is not a real 'problem to date, and it' appears cleat that 
the Teacher Education Authority is intended to be a temporaiy 
device to enable liie teacher^ colleges to be able Jto undertake 
full responsibilities as autonomous colleges of advanced education; 
and also ^0 achieve some rationalisation before substantial sums 
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arc {jpent on capital works. But in Victoria there is real cause 
for concern, as there ^re two separate. CAE systems, each with 
its own co-ordinating authority, but with no adequate machinery 
to achieve effective overall planning arid co-ordination for ad- 
vanced education as a whole in the State.\ The situation is made 
more serious because of the proliferation Qf small colleges/ many 
of which are located in close proximity to one another, because 
already there is some overlap in courses between the two systems, 
and because in each system individual colleges have plans for a 
rapid rate of growth over the next ten . or fifteen years which 
may, well not be realised. Spokesmen from VIC colleges and 
the VIG have argued for amalgamation of the two systems, and 
some of our respondents in the academic staff survey from VIC ' 
colleges made it c|ear that they fa^voUred this development. One 
lecturer from a country VIC college put it this way; 

In Victoria I consider the: division of non-university ter-^ 
tiary education between State College and the VIC as 
a disaster. iS^e are too many tertiary colleges in Vic- 
toria, and amalgamation of teachers colleges with CAEs 
should bring benefits, not only of size, .but of diversity 
'^^ within colleges. ['[■.' . ' , 

But the SCV Council and staff and administrators it SCV col- 
leges understaridilbly tend to oppose' this plan, fearing that an X 
amalgamation would mean absorption of the SCV within the 
stronger VIC system. They also , fear .the control ''of teacher 
education programmes by colleges and a system of CAEs which 
have a heavy technological orientation, There, does not seem 
to be any easy solution,, but we would argue this problem is. 
one that needs urgent attention. The present system appears 
to bp unsatisfactory and ^ both systems are allowed to, develop 
further as separate entities the establishment of a well co-ordinated 
system of advanced education in Victoria will be even harder - 
to achieve. ♦ 



In this section particular attention is paid. to four main problems 
relating to the governance of CAEs at niational level. First, there 
is the problem of determining priorities in public expenditure 
generally, and in advanced education in particular, In the second 
section of this paper it Avas . suggested that there are two problems 
which are of particular interest for our discussion: first, who will 
decide — assuming it will be necessary — how heavily the educa- 
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tion requests shall be cut in total?; and, second, how wiUSthese 
reductions be allocated among the various bodies requesting assist- 
ance and who will make these decisions? Formally, of course, 
it will be Cabinet, but on whose advice and with reference to 
what factors? 

i| Broadly speaking there^ appear to be three possibilities. The first ' 
• , is that the Cabinet, essentially on Treasury advice and that of. 
the Prime Minister's Department, will accept th,e full expendi- 
ture implications of the separate requests for assistance to educa- • 
tion. In the present circumstances we believe this is unlikely, 
but it is notlnconceivablp, neither is it impossible that the separate , 
authorities will smff the \vind, evaluate the practical possibilities, ' 
consult among themselves and recommend a (reduced) ' total 
which proves to be acceptable to the Australian Government. 
\ ^ * c^^ second possibility is that the Minister could^ sfeek advice,' 
\ fcspecially from his own Department,, and cut the total education 
bill he presents to Cabinet to conform to his evaluation of what 
V acceptable. The provision of such advice is traditionally o 

\ ' an important function of the Ministerial department. It has 

probably become' even more important with tltfe establishment . 
• in- recent years of numerous <iommissions, authorities and boards, 

• and a branch which could exercise this function Ws e^^ 
within the Department of Education during '\97A. The third 
possibility is that the educational authorities ifi^resto recommenda- 

, tions to Cabinet which in total involve expenditure commitments 
whiqh are unacceptably high* The proposals could be referred 
..back for revision, either by the Department or Jthe Commission 
(or both), but it is quite possible that Cabinet woiild be influenced 
by advice from elsewhere, pei-haps particularly from Treasury 
and the Priorities Review Staff in the Prime Minister's Depart- . 

• ment. : •/* 

These problems are difficult in themselves -aP national level but 
they are currently compounded by two other fktors. First, there 
are analogous probleins at State level to those just discussed at 
the Federal level. In practice their joint resolution may be further 
complicated by the differing priority Various States have^tradition- 
.ally accorded to different sectors of education, and more 'generally 
between education and other areas of public responsibility whetiier 
•» roads or hospitals, police or railways. For example, Victoria has 
traditionally accorded a higher priority within tertiary education 
to CAEsj N.S.W. to universities. It* is surely not unreasonable 
for priorities to vary between State's, but neither is it clear how ^ 
these differences in priorities can readily continue (as a matter of 
deliberate policy rather than through inertia) how diat the Aus- 
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tralian Government I?a)^s the full financial cost of both CAE§ 
and universities, ekif fefferal Commission cojjsiders eKclusivdy 
one sort of institiition other, and each j^liust pay due regard 
to the avoidance of interstate inequalities il^ tji^ sector of its 
. primary rc|ppiifSibility, . . • V?'' •-• ; 

The seconaHidditional compli(4^ result of the current 

^conomic situation. Inflation is high and may^well increase later 
^Jn 1975; there is a real need |o lower tax rates, reduce die domestic 
deficit and the rate of growth of pu^ic spending. Educational 
.eKpendimre appears to be an obvious candidate for substantial 
cuts. In these circumstances thei jdl^termination of priorities is 
likely to be particularly important';! The outcomes could have 
very significant implications throughout the CAE sector, including 
implications for governance. 

Second, we pake some rijference to . the possibility of amalgamat- 
ing in some form the Universities anfl Advanced Education Com- 
missions, perhaps with the inclusion><)f the TAPE co-ordinating 
authority as w^ell Since the arguments for and against the 
creation of Ji single Comniission for tertiary education will pre- 
sumably be comprehensively covered in Mr. Morrision's paper,: 
they will not be discussed again in detail here. Suffice 'to say 
that there ar^,^ advantages and disadvantages to both the present 
arrangemei|t$ ari|i the proposed ^ alternative. The balance of the 
argument iii^^no|%bvious, there ^re significant differences ^s 
as similariti^i^^ -between the different sectprs of pbst-secondaqif 
education, ahdr overseas experience does not '"necessarily argue- 
V^jinequivocally for either alternative. Three [pother points may be 
worth stressing here. In the first place, si^ifrc^nt obstacles to 
sensitive administration could arise because of the large number 
of tertiary institutions and^. their extreme diversity. This applies 
particularly to the current(' ©AE sector in relation to the universi- 
ties, and is likely to becdme an even more important factor if 
the Tertiary Conimission is to be responsible for TAPE institutions 
too. Ih the second place, the actual outcomes will probably be 
, affected] by the organisation and operation tof the, single, Com- 
mission. One mammoth organisation may be ' less manageable 
and less sensitive to requirements at the workface then, say, a 
Commission with sub-committees responsible for each major sector 
•or sort of activity, perhaps chaired by a full-time member of 
the Tertiary Commission. Note, however, that this could be 
' rather similar in jpra^tjice to stimulating more co-ordination between 
ti^e existing Commissions together with a common Chairman 
(and possibly some other members, too) or a separate super** 
Comniission some of whose members took special responsibility 

\. i • ■ ■ • . ^r.^";^., . • . ■ \ J" 
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for particular activities arid participated in (or chaired) the Cdjn- 
mission charged .with resporfsibility for that area. Finally, it is 
important to tecognisG the current shortage of first cjass and- 
experienced educajfional administrators, and the danger of appoint- 
ing inadequately ^competent . or experienced persons during a 
■ f . period of shortage and rapid growth who will be difficult to 
remove for many years even if more appropriate personnel become 
available. This has already occurred, but the*^ amalgamation of 
, (Somniissions may e|nable fuller use to .be made of those really 
^ able administrators who are available, - ■ 

' ' . ■, ' ' ' • ' • ■ ' ' 

Third, there are the implicatidps- of Federal-State rela'tions for 
the governance of.>CAEs» It was emphasised in section 2 that 
\ although the Australian Government has; become much more 
heavily involved in advanced education over the last decade, the 
States remain iftt^m^tely involved in its structures, growth and 
governance. It was; also emphasised that the situation in which 
the 1976-78 triennial submissions are being considered during 
1975 is marjcedly different from that which existed in earlier 
years, mxMj because of the assumption by the Federal Gjovem- 
mertt of the full financial, responsibility for tertiary education from 

\ ^ One way of examining; the problem^ is to consider the relations 
between the Commission on ^dv^^nced Educattea and State co- 
ordipating /authorities, .between the CAE and individual colleges, * 
and between State co-ordinating authorities arid the individual 
colleges with which they are concerned, The particular instance 
which is considered concerns'^ the distribt^tion of Federal funds 
to Individual institutions. At one extreme the CAE presumably 
calculates some estimate of each college's financial requirement^ 
^ , and it could attempt to provide funds for each institution in 
" accordance, with othese estimates. Alternatively, the CAE could 
recommend funds be made available to State co-otdinatjng authori- 
ties through State Treasuries, Based, for. example, on the aggre- 
gated total,; of the CAFs estimate of the needs of each college 
in that State or on some rough notion of interstate equity. Note 
that these two methods might well not yield identical results 
between States, that implications for governance coiild , be Very 
different, and that although State Treasuries and co-ordinating 
authorities tend to prefer some discretion in the allocation of 
funds among colleges, it can be in the interest of individual 
colleges (at least in the short-term) to approach the CAE directly, 
seeking funds for particular programmes. . 

Consider now the (more realistic) situation where State priorities 
vary, both within education arid between education and other 



pressing publip needs* If the grants payable "to a State on the 
recommendation of the CAE or the Universities Commission must 
be t^sed for thFs purpose only, and if 0ach body pays some regard 
to interstate equity with respect :to the institutions in each State 
for which they are responsible then there is UMy to be a tendency 
for interstate differences to decline. Of course, this process will 
be^tempefed by the forces of inertia but it is nevertheless likely ^ 
to be viewed unfavourably by State Governments, especially insofar- 

' as such Australian Government initiatives apply to areal of State 
responsibilities where interstate differences in priorities have b&en 
'marked. Advanced education is such an area. On the . other 
hand, thi^ Federal authorities are not likely to^ agree readily to 
full transferability of the funds between alternative uses at State 

• level, eyra/between various sectors of education, let alqije cross 
the whoir range of public responsibilities (which would effectively 
transform these special purpose grants into general revenue or 
capital grants). 

Further co-operation is required between State and Common- 
wealth authorities. This is widely recognised and considerably 
progress has been made over recent years in this respect. The 
statistical situation, for ej^ample, has been substantially improved, 
although much still remains to be done. Indeed, the assumption 
of full ; financial responsibiiity for advanced education by the 
Australian Gbvq,rnment ma^, paradoxically, have acted to render 
further co-operation to improve the statistical situation more 
difficult to achieve. Full Commonwealth funding^ coupled with a 
long-standing sensitivity to Stkte rights by State co-ordiriatirig 
authorities and an appreciation of the Commonwealth's . willing- 
ness to use financial: incentives to alter State policies may have 
hardened attitudes towards more complete disclosure than is clearly 
•essenkial There is some fear that funds plus Icnowledge will 
result in) undesirably tijght central control from Canberra, and 
tWat /since the Australian Govenimtait , uMoubtedly ; controls the 
purse-strings State co-ordinafmg authorities » should not be too 
willing to standardise statistical details. \ ^ 

In 4^ditioh<to more Ct>nimonwealth-State co-o in ad- 

vanced educiationj "there is also need fo? more co-operation be- 
tween the co-ordinating authorities in different ^tates, and this 
is less widely appreciated. For example, some data collected in 
one State could be highly valuable elsewhere.. At present there 
are official inquirie$^ commencing into the systems of tertiary ^ 
education in Western Australia and Tasmania. Much could be 
learnt co-operatively which would be useful not only in ;those 
two States, but elsewhere, and with respect to joint State attitudes 
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aild initiatives relative to the'^onfaionwealth. A final enample 
Gon^ems the allocation of financial resources to individual collegesj 
especially if funds are to be allocated to each State a& a block 
grant M^ith t|ie State co-ordinating authority being responsible 
for recommending to the State Government the division of 
these funds among thel various educational institutions subject to 
its jurisdiction. The' diversity pf individual CAEs, and the need 
to take account of major ^ differences^ when calculating grants 
*(e.g. dilferences in course mix, scale; or location), implies the 
need for co-ordinating authorities to p6ol their information, their 
analysis and their processing resources. This is probably important 
for all co-ordihatirig authorities, but itj is particularly important 
in those States when the number of sihilla;r institutions is small. 

Finally, there could be interesting implications for CAE governance 
V stemming from the possibility of continuing interstate inequalities 
in the provision and use of educatioh^i facilities, especially now 
thijt the full financial responsibility ,foi:f advanced education has 
been assumed by the Australian government. Presumably, for 
example, riiks giving priority in student entry to residents of 
the State will no longer be so defensible irrespective of the record 
' of the applicant Victoria is perhaps ji' particularly interesting 
cab*e. Advanced education has long been accorded ^ relatively 
. high priority in Victoria, the p"roportion of students remaining to 
the senior levels of secondary school is higher than for any* other 
State in Austrialia (only the A.C.T. is higher) and the competition 
to enter universities or CAEs has been as fierce as in any State 
and much more fierce than for Australia as a whole. 

The outcome of history and the financial arrangements to support 
advanced education on a matching basis until January 1974 has 
been a (relatively) very high ratio of students in advanced educa- 
tion to persons in the relevant age-group, together with relatively 
low levels of expenditure per student in comparison with other 
States, especially N*S^W. and Western Australia. In terms of 
''proportional participation in ctfdvanced education, young Victorians 
' are being more heavily supported than young pebple in other 
States, but in terms of expenditure' per student in advanced educa- 
tion they appear to be substantially disadvantaged. Clearly there ^ 
are complex questions of equity involved.^ However, if full Com- 
monwealth fi^^lding is to imply the provision of equivalent resoturce 
levels for CAE students irrespective of the' State in which they 
are residient or in which they are enrolled, then there Will need to 
be appreciable changes in the interstate distribution of funds. 
Even if these changes were introduced over a transitional period 
of, say, two or three triennia the implications for Federalr-Statd' 
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relations in advanced education ^nd fpr the governance of CAEs 
could be substantial 



CONCLUSIONS 

There appear to be fdur main contusions. Firsts it has become 
cleat that there are a number of important current problems con- 
cerning CAjE governance. There jure numerotis factors relevant 
to these problems, value judgements are important "and many of 
. the problems concerning governance are interrelated and are not 
jeadily discussed in isolation from other problems, trends and 
issues. However, we are sceptical about the cKistence of any 
single correct answer. Generally there is a need tQ carefully 
weigh up a variety of different factors in the circumstances of a 
particular situation, there is a need for flexibility over time and 
there ^Js need for a jtidicious balance at a point of time, 

Second, it is a, matter of ^concern how few of the problems of 
CAE govertiance we have identified have be^n adequately dis- 
cussed in public. It seems likely that satislactory resolution of 
mahy of these problems will require further public discussion- 
of the various issuesi involved: certainly it would be helpful, 
Furdiermore, the discussions of governance ixi the CAE sector 
have often concentrated on the details of particular decisions, 
irelatively rarely have the broad principles been, argued in their 
full cpmpiexity. 

Third, the context of the discussions concerning CAE governance 
appears to be moving unfavourably.'' The halcyon days are prob- 
ably ov6r for education in general, and for CAEs in particular. 
In future the growth of enrolments and of public financial support 
may be less assured. It seems to us to be important that admin*- 
istrators in 'J^^dvanced education — indeed throughout Australian 
education — move to undertake desirable reorganisation them- 
selves before it is 'done less sensitively for thejpi by outsiders who. 
are less knowledgeable of the complexities of the situation and 
prhaps less sympathetic to the academic enterprise. 

Finally, although the decision of the Federal Government to assume 
the full financial responsibility for tertiary education impUes some 
increase in Federal participation in CAE governance, the role 
of the States remains substantial. One of the essential pre- 
requisites for better govemaft^ in the CAE sector is greater co- 
operatibj& between institutions, between States and between the 
three levels of govejmance we have identified . in this paper. Much 
progress has been made, but jpauch still remains to be done in 
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this respectj although perhaps our sights should fealistically not 
be se£ too hi^jli^ for, as Gardner has argued %e issue of (university) 
autonomy will never be finally resolved. It can only be lived 
with/ (13); - 
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SQR/IE MOTESXOW A PLiftjARY DISCUSSIOM FOLLOWIWG 
ORS. HARMAN AWD SBLBY-SM^^ PAPER 

The jSrst poin\which waB Mised in the plenary discussion .was 
to do with the' ^special characteristics of colleges of advanced 
education as opposed to universities. Dr. Selby-Smith stated that 
while many factors and characteristics are common to both, two 
important differences were; 

A greater ^egree of diversity in the college of advanced 
education system (due to such factors as varying size^ 
markedly different historical patterns on development, etc. ) . 
The influence of State Governments on colleges of advancol 
. education is mych greater. . ^ 

Dr. Sabine su^g<*sted that there was a strong case presentxid for 
the amalgamation of the Commission on Advanced Education and 
th(^ Australian Universities Commission; he also advocated an 
overall hmez fake approach to resource allocation. The speakers/ 
in replying, did not agree with the idea of amalgamation of the 
Commissions but warned against the danger of bureaucratisation 
and the need to preserve a Federal structure. In addition, they 
sugge'sted the need for quite strong subordinate (e.g. State) co- 
ordinating authorities which would be sensitive to local pi^^ssures 
an4 \^hich'^ere aware of local peculiarities which affect resource 
allocation, /i^^be two speakers .also, disagreed with the notion of 
' basing planning and resource allocation on a laissez fake approach. 
They suggested that without co-ordination at this level, there could 
well be less.diversity in the tertiary system. 

When asked what suggestions they would make for better govern- 
ance by Governing Coiincils of tertiary institutions, they said the 
key issue was to reflect in council memberships, the profile of ^tHe 
academic and public service ambitions of the particular college, . 
While they agree that more women should be on Governing- 
Councils, they were loath to provide' specific prescriptions and 
felt it was important to be very flexible on this issue (incidentally^ 
they suggested the need for conferences for Jay members of Gov-, 
eming Councils). * 

yOn the issue of the optimal! size of tertiary institutions^ speakers 
suggested that it . is important to keep colleges of different sizes 
providing appropriate organisational structures were used for dif- 
ferent sizes. They did state that colleges of under SOO students 
seemed to be non-economical in many i-espects, while on the 
other hand," there was much dissatisfaction on the part of staff 
and students with aspects of the operadons of the really large 
institutions., Dr. Harman ventured the viewpoint that 700-1,000 



,v. 



seemed an appropriate size for raono-purpose teadiers' cdHeges, 
while 2>0004,000 students seemed appro|>riate for multi-di^alplin"- 
• ary 'institutions. They, also suggested that v/e could pee ateorp-' 
tlouiof many, of the quite small and finandally eKpensive edlleges 
(such as 3omc of the smaller agricultlfral colleges) into larger 
•jieighbouring institutions. 
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' 7. CURRKMT ARCJUMENTS ABOUT A 



: : y With' the^" prolifer^^^ and vcom^hittees of the 

^ r Au$traHan- X^ti^ernijtJ in these past tv;o. aM a, half yeiars, a 
' V suggestion that two 6jt the more mature: coim iti education 
^. ^ y \ % complied would claim our at^ehtiou iri'atiy event l)ut> especially 
" - ^^-^^^^ • U^^^^ the **syste0]i" of advanced 

. , education and its gbveiti&c^^^ > " " ; - . \ 

Metboutne Age last August ^ricb has. 
; 'V haying'ex^v: 
' - ^ ' pyesaed l:he hwe tlij^t: a npw oirgailisation iw^du|d feei.fp]imd wM 

, two years tb cbmbin^ the Universitie? Commission and- the Com-: ; 
• V 'missionl^^ liiay 
ji . : 1^^^^^ changes but in the ahsfence v 

v ' v^^; ' "^^^^ of . a mtjre.pitdsf^^^^^^ or^aiilsation of any new 

■A : body^ it i> lijSiely^ the Prime"MinisterVco)nment^^^&^^ 
V = .-^ / to.diacu^ ^ * / V ' 

'.^t ^ T^ie^ea../!^^^^^ commisisibh at Fedeml level was 

, ' ^ ' ; ; vpk^^^ ago in the report of the 

/ ; Cqnlflaittee, the:^^ that a miiltipiicity of advisory 

i • • . • bodies i^dc^ted with-^rtWry educationi w^^ to difficulties 
: J ofv co-prA'n^^^ Xh^ i^H^^^ recommendatiohs in the , 

v ^ they , suggested a tlireefold 





division 'of tertiary education at State level whilst maintaihirig a 
single body at Federal level. The decision of the Government 
at the time was simplified tb the extent that it decided not to 
imf)lement the Martin recommendations for teachers colleges''— 
these were a State responsibility — which left it with a decision 
to be made whether to establish a dual arrangement at Federal 
level or combitie responsibiliiy jfpr universities and the ni^w class 
of institutions to be knovmvas colleges of advanced education 
under one authority. 

The Prime Minister's , statement of the Govermiaent' s decision 
: wai^simply^ • f '^^V, 

**We feel that it would-be better that we should leave to 
the ^Universities Commission its present responsibilities of 
advising the Government on proposals from universities 
and that we should arrange other methoJ^B of distributing 
grants to the ncMf colleges, We therefore propose to have 
a 'separate advisory committee . , 

, Tl:^§ reasons for the decision are not ejjplicitly given. The Prime 
Miniker^s statement as a whole tends to e^ tlie diff^renc# 
between what the, new colleger would /proylde from what the 
universitiejs then offered/ ::^The implication was clearly . that the 
colleges wercv lesser institiltions,- thaft their mission was to be 
vbcaitiop^U tfi|it they vyouid^^^^^^^^ students -who were perhaps not 
quite gobji i^nough itb cotptilete university courses in minimum time 

. or minimum timiJ plu|;^6ne year,' that they wouI4 cater for diploma, 
students .and that tiiiir primary tole/\H^ould be teaching at the 
tertiary level. Tjiere is in additiony:>an element of uncertainty 
indica,ted in th^ statement about the^'^w^ in which the colleges 
niight be expected 'to^ develop. Thisj without doubtj lies partly 
behind' the decision to give the colleges a separate, advisory body 
against the recommendations of the Martin Repdrt but additionally 
a strong reason was the beliqf that for a time at leasts the colleges 
. should 'iot have to compete with the "big brother" universities 
for what might be seen as a common pool of attention and re- 
sources. Another factor was that a significant sector of tertiary 
education ,the teacher tr&ining Institutions — were not to form 
part of the Federal Govfemment's jprogram.of support for. tertiary 

. education.^, , v'^^ '•' ^ *;.. 'V" . ^ ^ 

it is probably not advisable to analyse the situation any more 
closely than that. I have not been able" to research r^^actions ar i: 
the time but f have little doubt that the universities would have 
strongly favoured the continuation^ as happen(*d, of a separate 
%mmissi6n to deal with their interests. Likewise, the advanced 



education lobby in so. far as it was organised would also presum- 
ably have seen advantage in a special body to investigate the 
needs and develppment of colleges: of advanced education. . 

In consequence, the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on Ad^ , 
- vanced Education was set tip and held its first meeting in Octobe/r 
1965., The Committee presented, its first report less than 9 
months later in June 4966. Consistent with its cautious approach ' 
to the establishment of statutory bodies^ the Liberal Government 
did not enshrine the Committee with legislation. This step did 
not take place until late in 1971 when an act was passed in terms, 
almost parallel to the Australian Universities Commission Act? 
.The time had come fo^r the Government to recognise formally. 
^ ' in legislation its ongoing commitment to support the development 
of colleges of advanced education as ftill partners^with universities 
in me field of tertiary education. ' 

Aplirt from the obvious effect of substantial financial 'Assistance, 
the position of "the college was strengthened in other respects in 
the period prior to 1971, 'The report of tlie Wiltshire Committee 
in 1969 on academic awards in advanced education^ opened the 
way for colleges to award degrees on a much wide^Msis; ^l^p 
in 1969, Mr. Justice Sweeney made his report on thjS salaries of 
lecturers and senior lecturers in colleges of advanced education ' 
ancl as a result diese categories qf. academic staff in Colleges were- . 
to win salaries equal to university staff for comparable duties 
and qualifications. It was Sv^eeney who apparently lent authority 
to the concept diat ^die colleges (institutes as he called them), 
provided "an alternative system of tertiary education equal to, 
although different from, that available in the universities." 

A significant gap in the involvement of the Australian Govern- 
ment at the tertiary level related to teachers colleges. The " 
omission has been seen by at least one senior educationist as 
seriously prejudicing the rational planning of tertiary education 
as a whole over diese past 10 years. Teach^ education did 
benefit indirectly frorn the support for both universities and :/ 
colleges and directly in terms of physical facilities from the un- r 
matched capital program of $54 million which ran from 1967 
' to 1973. The final step to bring teachers colleges in as full 
partoers in the programs of Australian Government support, for 
tertiary education was taken in 1972 when the Liberal Govern- 
ment announced its offer to the States to .support teachers colleges 
on the same basis as universities and CAE's. Under the in«eming 
Labour Govemment, teachers colleges were included in tixr^pro- 
grani of full support for tertiary institutions, to wHich w^rXalso 
added some approved private training institutions, : \ 



By a succession of measures extending over 15 years^ the position 
has now been reached where, with the exception of some smkller 
private institutes, the. tertiary sector is now supported under 
parallel financial arrangements on the advice of two commissions 
at Federal level and varying arrangements at the St^te level. 
. The time has beei> seen by some to be opportune to consider again 
the possibilities for combining the commissions at Federal level. 
I do not k4ow what thought is being given . to . arrangements at 
Sjtate level. " 

The issue of advisory Arrangements is coupled in the minds 
of some groups with the belief that the time is also opportune 
to institute a wider ranging enquiry into all aspects of tertiary 
education. This is not a question I propose to deal with here 
but it is not without relevance to the theme of my paper. There 
are major pressure groups whicjh-Jiav^ expressed their view in 
strong terms. My personal view about such proposals is that > 
the time m^y /well be approaching for an enquiry but I do not 
believe it would be opportune to institute it just at the nioment 
when commissions are about to present their reports for the 
1976/78 menniuni. If such an enquiry is to be undertaken^ it 

, is ^probabp^est timed to occur early in a trienniuiA so -thai, its 
findings can be taken into account for the follpwing triennium. 
There are the further argumei\its that, if an enquiry is to be 
undertaken, it may well need to take in the whole of ^ost-school 
education including the technical and further education area. 

issue of establishing a single tertia'iy commission, can, I 
feel^c separated from the question of a full scale enquiry into 

yitertiary or post-school education. 

' .An interesting contribution to the discussion of a' single tertiary 
commission has been made by Professor Bruce Williams, Vice- 
N^Chancellor of the University of Sydney^'lTPt^o recently published 
papers. /Qn balance he suggests that the arguments against 
crcatin^m Australian tertiary education commission at this stage 
are snfonger than the arg;uinents ' in favour. PrMessbr Williams' 
pape^rs/are worth considering in a little greater detail but they 
illustrate the problem of makinjg a precise^alysis in the absence 
of more pertain information on the form i/f^ tertiary commission 

^ would take if it were set up. . / ' 

In favour of a single tertiary corftijdiission. Professor Williams 
mentionis: 

/ — a lessening of artificial class distinctions between Ae 
/ different kinds of institutions / 
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-- a better; balance or contihuum of educational oppor- 

timitiea/^- / ■ ^ 

. — a greater rationalisation of- courses and institutes 

— lower/ susceptibility to political . interference because 
: • of tighter co-ordination . 

and^against ' /• ■ ^ 

indeased stfsce|>tibility to political interference because 
the teqommendations of a single commission when 
, naade would carry more weight and aire less capable of 
^jection, than less extensive recommendations from 
separate, conmiissions 

-^/threat to iiniv^ autonomy through closer associ- 
/ation with institutes whose expectatigns and needs for' 
/ autonomy are less strong 

■4t- greater bureaucracy ieading to poor commuiiication 

■ less opportunity for. ihnovation because of tighter plan- 

In the further analysis, Professor Williams rejects the issue of 
political interference as having particular sigm'ficance. The ques- 
tioivof autonomy, at least so fer as universities may be affected 
by/new arrangements, vcausfesy^ him concern but importantly he^ 
doiibts whether a single tertiary commission is likely to have' 

Sy greater influence in rationalising, tertiary educaticfn because of 
2 ^predominance of State /esporisibilities. In tenns of rational- 
isation, Professor WilUams /makes it 'dear that it is in tlie college 
/Sector where greater contrdl might have been exerted. 

Whilst the arguments for and.against a single .tertiary comtnission ' 
at Federal level are not, clear cut, the foitpal steps, political 
Considerations aside, are not necessarily complex. The presefit 
Acts establishing the .Universities Commission and the Cdmmission 
on Advanced ^Education are y^ry similar in their form and pro^ 
visions. The functions of the bodies are set out in Clause 13 
of their respective acts. It will suffice to quote the relevant 
clause from the Comni{ssion ;on Advanced Education Act: 

"(13) The functions of the Commission are to furnish 
information and advice to the Minister oq matters^. 
in connexion with the grant by theXommbnweate 
; of financial- assistance to il^stitutions in a territory 
' providing advanced education and of financial as- 
Sistance to the States in relation to institutions pro- 
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^< ; vldiiig advanced education, includi?|g 
U ; !V and advice relevant to — ■ :' " if ^ ' /f 

■ ' ■ r ■ •■ ■ % v^^ ' ■ 

(a) tlie necessity for financial assistance and the 

conditions , upon which any financial assistance 
should be granted; and 

(b) the amount and allocation of financial assist- 

(y) ■ ;; \%*;>'^'' ■ .J - /: 

Thii^' clause should fee read in conjunction with piause 14 which 
is once again similar in eacli Act. You will note that Clause 14 
also enjoins ,the Gommissioigi oj^^^vAdyanced Education to consult 
with the Universities Comriiission/tiie States and other relevant 

bodies. ■ ' • ■ v;/| . ■ ., ' ■ 

■ "(14) (1) Tiie Comm&n shall pet^^ function!^; 
/ with a view to promoting tlfe bWanced de|6i- 

opmerit of the provision of advanced education j 
W'^"^ ' '\!r'j]M Australia so that the resources of the in-^ 
I ; stitutions providing advanced education c^n be 
^' used to the greatest possible advantage of Aus-"^ 
tralia. 

(2) For the purpose Jof performance of its 
^ ^ ftmctions^ the Comnilssion shall consult with 
^( ' institutions proyidiM fidvanced education, with 
the Australian Univer^itiea Commission and 
. ' with the States upon the matters on which 
/ it is empowered to furnish information and ad- 

vice apjl' itoa^^ consult with suc& other petsonSj 
^ 6odie| and , authorities as it thihkis proper upon 
■ ■ those^iattlti^rs/'." - ■. 



The Universities Conmiission is similarly constrained to consult 
with the Conoimission on AdvanctSd Education by an amendment 
to Section 14 of its Act in 1971* i^: 

The powers of the commissions themselves and of their Chairmen 
are likewise^ quite ■comparable. The Chairmen have the powers 
of .a Permanent Head and are thus responsible direct to the Miur 
ister. It i$ important to emphasise that whilst the Commissions 
may consult with the Departmerit'of Education from time'^to 
time, the De^)artment does ipiot act as a sieve or channel for 
communication between the Commissions and the Minister — 
their line is |[{re<^^ It is of course open to;.the Minister to^jseel^ 
the advicdj' ojE the Department on recommendations put to Iii^^^ 
by his Coj^nuRis^^^ With the major conmiissions iri ed4patic>n 
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now standing at four, the JDepartmeiit has had to assume in- 
creasingly a co-ordinating role at ministerial level ' 

The Commissions themselves are nearly similar in size"^— 10 for 
the Advanced Eduqation Commission and 11 for the )y^niversities 
Commission, the differences being accountable to the provision 
for two Deputy Chairmen under the Universities Commission 
Act. Thus the. Advanced Education Commission has two full- 
time. mem|p^.(a?airman and Deputy Chairman) whilst the Uni- 
versities Commission has three (Chairriian and two Deputies). 
In the chfec^^^^^^^^ both Commissions 

are about P^If' balanced between academic and non^academic 
persons. ■ ' _ /. ;^ ■ • ■ , 

As. to the Secretariats of the /two Commissions, each has about 
40 full-time staff members. / The rstrut^ture of their respective 
organisations have similarities but Ithe senior, strucmre of the 
Universities Conmiission is cOhsiderabJy stronger than the structure 
of the . Advanced Education Commission in terms of riumber=s and 
levels of position. The Universities Commission has one of its . 
Deputy Chairmen specialising substantially on the building aspects 
of triennial submissions.and programs. 

Despite, the similarities in the structure and responsibilities of 
the Advanced Mucation Commissi6n, and the Universities Com- 
mission, there £(|e obyjous points of difference in the nature of 
their tasks.. ■ . ' ' ' 

The Universities Commission has to deal with a small number 
of institutions, homogeneous in form, modest in- their growth, 
strength and independence. Although some States 
have established authorities to which the universities may In some 
ways be answerable, the universities appear in general to have 
successfully asserted their autonomy, and to have operated with 
reladve freedom from interventiori at State level, the more sa 
since the basic funding is now provided froin the Federal level. 
The Colleges on the other hand-, are numerous and diverse. 
After twp trienniums bf parallel fundings with universities, the 
college system was showing signs of greater stability when further"^' 
government decisions added to the system teacher^ colleges both 
State and private. For the most part> the States have set up 
co-ordinating bodies (supported, somewhat incongruously I feel 
with Federal funds) which actively participate in negotiations 
vrith the Commission. . r / 

One might now be tempted to try to answer what Would be gained 
or lost by the establishment of a single tertiary commission at 
Federal level- If such a change is made, much will -depend on 
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hov/ Jt is earned out Each sector will naturally be concerned 
thUt the association might lead to a lessening appreciation of its", 
special needs, and a greater liniformity in treatment. The jiini- 
versities might see a threat to their autonomy if a nev; Federal 
arrangement v/as accompanied by any State ^noves to cKtend the 
co-ordination of the tertiary sector as a whole in each State. 
The colleges miglU suspect that their legitimate claims to growth , 
and improvement will be pinned back by arguments of dupiica- * 
tion and rationalisation. 

There ^ems no good reason why there cannot be contained in a 
single commission^ the elements necessaty to preserve existing re- 
lationships both with authorities and institutions. One would 
hope but cannot be sure that this might be achieved at no greater ' 
cost in the bureaucracy and even with some^^avings where particu- 
lar expertise might be applied to both college and university de^ 
velopmcnt. ' < 




iVbv^McCusker, Assistanr^retary, Department of Education, 
read and spoke to Mr.. Morri^on^s paper then answered questions 
arising. . . • / 

o A^. MeCusker counselled against a tidy-looking arrangement fie 
referred to an "artijficial simplicity" in 'answer to one question^ 
and ^1 a comment attributed.jto the Prime Minister, favouring a 
. . . ^ single Commission, he said, "Behind many actions of the present 
J ^ govQtn is a tendency to try to make things look tidy 

* . , the Department, if asked, would advise a great deal of caution." 
; Mt. Barker of the DDIAfi commented that regardless of th.e 
system of governance above the colleges, at the' college level, there 
^ must be incentive, not regulation, and referred to a parable that 
one can regulate to stop something bad — not to do something 
goo^.^ Finally he commented that we in the system miist start 
talking about how the colleges can bm improve their level of 
: sophistication in their political and public relations work. Only 
, . then will the colleges take their place gts part of a true continuum 
and the' nonsense of a binary system will die a natural death. 

Mr. McCusker agreed and went on to ni^ntion his preference 
for State accrediting agencies rather than a single central agency* 
He urged the colleges to be vocal about what they see as best 
V for them in system governance arrangements, for example in 
the matter of a single commission. 

In response to a question' about' likely impsict on the nature of the 
colleges from a combined comniission, Mr . MpCusker replied that 
many people have ovegioi^ the difference between the colleges 
and universities. He^^^^d, he said, b go along with many 
others »in the commi^^^|(p .think of the colleges as part of a 
totaftertiary offering^fflii distinctive role to play. He referred 
to the colleges as thefKxible element in the system, and added 
that he hoped that lin^ that flexibility is thoroughly estakished' 
as part of the contin®S^# tejtiary education and recognised 
for what it is, a single commission would not submerge that flexible 
character by applying the same criteria to the colleges as to the 
universities. For example, on finance, a regional college has a 
totally different requirement from a metropolitan university or 
a metropolitan college, since it provides thje only source of tertiary 
educatioh to a district. 

-—J^_^uestioned about the avenues for co-operation and communication 
between the CAE and the AUG, Mr. McCusker referred to formal 
and informal consultation and co-operation jsetween the two bodies* 



They are'-ehidiried by the law to consult. There is a close relation- 
ship 'between the two chairmen, who have discussed their findings 
qf the n^rt triennium. There are joint reports, such as on Albury/ 
Wodonga and the fourth university in Victoria. There is close 
association and discussion between the two . commissions in policy 
maldng. Dr. Swinlboume supported these comments by stating 
that there are formal associations sutji'as full meetings of the 40 
or so people involved but these can only deal with the broad issues. 
. At the eji^cutive level, ojfficers are within walldng distance of each 
other and there is frequent cross representation on committees. 
Through discussion of joint concerns, not Just with the Universjities 
Commission but also with the Schools Conunission, a great deal 
of collaboration goes on b9th at the formal and informal level 
Mr. McCusker added another area of co-operation*' in the pre- 
dictions of enrolments that are used for planning. He said that if 
each group used its own figures, chaos would resuh. 

Mr. Roach of Warrnambool Institute of ^Advanced Education re- 
referred to the inequality bet\yeen the two commissions and gave, 
as an example, course accreditation: Preston has social^ work and 
engineering; if La Troba started in these, enrolments may drop 

. i:mtil the CAE tells Preston to get out of these areas.. The AUG 
has no similar influence* He. asked what mechanisms are there 
to prevent §uch an occurrence. Mr. McCusker replied that the 

, AUC can use its,fin^(ncial power, They have prevented, for ex- 
ample, the development of veterinary science and medicine at 
some universities but they did not go dov/fi to the faculty or 
departmental level to. say what subjects may be taught. He added 
that there are other channels of co-operation within the State, 

. e,g. in Victoria, there is a close liaison between the Vice-President 
of the VIC with the Vice-Chancellors and with the State, Colleges 
of Victoria. ^ ^ 

Asked if a special branch of the Australian Department of Educa- 
tion, exercising a ''co-ordinating" function between the various 
commissions might not assume the role of a single authority, Mr. 
McCusker replied that the Policy and Development Branch does 
advise on broader issues; however, the big strength of the 
commissions is that they publish their recommendations. This 
means that the decision is what it should be. — a political deicision 
by the Minister.' Dr. Swinboume added that the commission's 
pait-«time members are drawn from a variety of sources unlike 
the iState co-ordinating, bodies, they are not representative of any 
group or faction. In this ^ way, .the Minister has advice from a 
''public voice,'* and between this and the organisational , advice 
of Department officers, he mal<es the political decision. ^ 
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Replying to a question about dupliGation of facilities, Mr. Mc-" 
Cuslcer ejrplained that many situations were the '.result of local 
decisions where. State isoljcy had caused duplication. He drew 
example from Victoria where "decentralisation of tertiary educa- 
tion ' meant that many State Members of^Parliamem warned col- 
leges m their electorates and asked for special deals. This political 
pressure has resulted in an unco-orciMated distribution of colleges. 
Mr. McCusker raised the problems of demographic predictions 
and^referred to the situation of the SAIT Levels Campus which 
IS planned for 20 years hence. He added that once upon a time 
one planned institutions on public transport^ now one plans with 
aerodrofne sized car parks in the bush. He agreed that the 
commissions should get .together for planning. . He felt that it 
had been done in. the past and he hoped that it would be done 
much more'precisely in the futiire. - - 
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TOWARDS A MODEL OF GOVERNANCE OF " 
THE CAE. sVfTEM IN AUSTRALIA 

1- 9. Troyvaud 




The origins of : the Colleges of AdvancM j^duktion are not to be 
found in the annals of the Martin Rejboit but in tlie traditions 
of tlie State pepanments of Education, \pfo\vever, the acceptance 
of the major recommendations of this report and subsequent liberal 
interptetations of tlieVhilosophy of the report^ have in hindsight 
impeded the development of a balanced and diversified. system of 
tertiary education in Australifi. 

In order to attract the matching grants recommended by the 
Martin Committee and made available under the provisions of 

• Section 96^ of the Constitution, some States established a' multi- 
plicity of colleges of advanced education in' existing technical 

' colleges or on new sites. JPinanciaf expediency outweighed any 
consideration of establishing a viable and balanced systein of 
post secondary education^ in each State which would cater for 
the needs of the student, industry and sqiciety in general. Such 
expediency was particularly evident in Victoria where all of the 
metropolitan and country senior technical colleges were shepherded 
tinder the umVella of the Victorian Instittfte of Colleges system. 
Prior to this time the Victorian senior technical colleges each 
provided identical courses in business and engineering and worked 
to common syllabi and external examination?. Despite tlie paucity 
of enrolments in some of these cdurses in some Victorian colleges, 



rationalisation v/as not Encouraged as funding was provided for 
all. 

Prior to Martin many of the senior technical colleges which v/ere 
the fore-ruiiners of the present C.A*E,'s were multi-purpose in 
that they catered for trade, technician and diploma level courses. 
As the Gommonwealtlv provided- funds only for tertiary level 
courses, many colleges quickly conmienced divorce proceedings 
to shed their subterfciary bedfellows. Such litigation was to have 
serious effects on the viability of regional C.A*E.'s and is one 
factor which has contributed to the proposals to develop TAFE^ 
colleges which may further fragment the whole system of post- 
secondary education. 

The lack' of breadth in the course structures offered^ by colleges 
of advanced education has been taken up. by Professor Dennison 
, in his report submitted to the Commonwealth Commission of 
Enquiry into Poverty in 1974. (1). He ar^ed that including the 
360 technical colleges there are approKimately 500 institutions 
of post-secondary .education in Australia. Given these numbers 
Australia has a greater number of post-secondary instimtions dian 
the United States on A per capita basis Respite a lower participa- 
tion rate, br* Dennison recommended the introduction of a Sfys- 
tem of corrimunity colleges in Australia which would increase the 
accessibility to tertiary education and provide the opportunity 
for a larger segment of the population to undertake education 
beyond the secondary level. 

Comnfiunity. colleges wbuld provide, a wider range of courses than 
presently are provided by the existing institutions. That id the 
colleges will be multi-purpose in curricula design providing a 
broad range of options and allowing for free moVetnent between 
thesfe^ options. SpecijRcally a full scale College woulSbnndertake 
five major types of programmes. ^ 

(1) Degree programmes at the first arid^econ^ year level. \ 

(2) Para-professional programmes lasting for one to three years 
« and leading to employment in such areas as paramedicine, 

police work, engineering draftsmen, scientific technicians and 

imrsing. . . ; - — " . 

(3) Trade and vocatmaVprogrammes including the retraining. 
^ of people who are unermloyed because of structural changes 

in title Australian economyxv. 

' ■ • , ■ ■ ^ • ■' ■ • 

(4) Adult education including nonrcredit and recreational courses^ 

as well as, providing facilities to enable adult students to 
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Upgrade their secondary pa|ification$. \ ' ' • 

(.5) I^eniedial education for disadvantaged groups in the com- 
-munity,- ... ■ / , ■• •• ■ . ■ . 

Such iinstitutions will be developed by co-pperati^^ planiiing be- 
tween; the bodies tesponsible for universities, colleges of advanced 
educajtion, technical colleges arid adult 'and' further i^aucation 
institijitions. If rational development is to occur new^ colleger 
•need pot be established in all population centres but arise from 
existing CA,E/s and technical colleges. 

State I Departments of Technical Education are jealously guarding 
their jexisting .empires against further erosion by the colleges of 
advanced education and are in fact actively competing with the 
colleges in^ the 1JG3 area. At the Federal level the multiplicity of 
commissions in education established over the .past two years 
have -accelerated the compartmentalisation of 'the educational pro- 
cess and such commissions-now reflect thfe existing divisions that 
occur] in the State Education Department directorates. It jmay 
then be a pious hope given »the existing structure of governance 
in education in Australia that Federal, State and local co-gperMon 
can be achieved t^^ implement the recpmmendations-xjf Derinisdn» 
The degr& of %fdess that the Darwin Conimunity College has 
in the next triennium jnay have an important bearing on v the 
development of community colleges in the future.- 

Community colleges must be esjablishedj particularly in regional 
areas;, if post-seconaai:y educatidii is to be economically viable; 
More particularly jioweveiv thgy must be established on educational 
grounds if we accept the argmrient of Dennison that: ' 

"the major function of postrSecondary education is to serve 
the educational needs of society at large^ this function super- 
cedes any emphasis upon educational traditions, institutional 
autonomy, political commitments or the d^ands of admin- 
istrators and faculty members involved. ' (2). 

Tile concept proposed by Dennison may also assist the colleges 
to idevdOpithe postulates of recurrent education. At present the 
ma|o)/sour:e of smdents for the college sector , is from fiill-time 
jchkol leavers. If the colleges are. to continue to grow in their 
Resent form they must encourage- students to remain on tiie 
eduktional escalatorJiy providing courses which require a mini- 
munlji of tiie comp1eticn| of secondary schooling pnd requiring 
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^iibjects as a pre-requisite tj|) entry. 



The Faure Report published by UN9SC0 in 197| and entitled 
Leammg to Be: The Vl^orid of Education Today and Tomorrow, 
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'''^atgaed as one o^f it^ twernvrone prjncipk5 »^^Every individual must 
lie in a position to keejpU^rnlng thmjghout^^ Tfie ided 

of a Jifcrlong education is the key ctoeept of a lkm&^ 
(3). This' i>rinciple will h bii the future 

development of the college ^»e<;tor. Th'e calIe|es^catifno: longer - 
confine thw eoipef /to traditional areas. ' ^6:syever m 
. in his report 6ii:feecui^^^ in Aiiistrajia argjiies; **thdQf0 

ar0 pressures: within the colleges to approximate tp' iim'v^^^ 
. behaviour ^and condiUon&i w^^^ militates againstvtlie .character^- 
Kti^cs of a* recurrent syst^i of j^^^ (4)* If t|ie co^eges ^ire • 

even to moyoAw^iy from pre^mco to ms^^^^ 
vyii(i need to be a hard iqojc atotSei^^^^^^^^ offerjiiigs attd ,a gjeater^ , 

Therefore the college -musi; become multipurpose in- nature nol: 
only in the breacjth of courses but, itf ihey * 

: provide i^; they are to efficiently sen^Iee th^^ h<^eds of 
.munity vi^ich supports their eKistence. However\;ihe Martiit- - 
Committee in recot^mending tha^^ the prime; f^ncti^ia of^^^^ ,:, 
wijthni the college ^sector was ^^c^tiona^^ pl^c^d a^^^j^^ 
on silch a development. / ^ V ' 1 >^ * 

The conimittee ar^ed'/^It is both realistic Cind useful |o regard^ 
education as a jform of nationannvestnient in h^man capitaCV (5). : 
"^^X^The rajte of ret^^ on such investment to tli^ individtmCi^^ 
.^i^asured by the income thejndividual will teap from the lab^our i 
^ mark^ '^ver , time. The Martin Commi^pe argued; *'In .this- 
^ jense investment in-^3itional educatit^ givea^a mon^^ tettirn 
^T^ea^'ured^ ihti ad life/?' (6) . 0^^^ 

Martin .Committee mende4^^^ the community when 

■ itstafed; ■ " 

^*The skill ;;,of ^ labour force^.^^ 
. sense 4f ,speciaii^l^d\ training but afeo^^^i^^^^ 
■ " of a v4?W*^^^velo^ed\ intelUgen is of great importlnce 
in ths^l^ays: firstlj), in the 'direct a^pplication of laboui?^ 
to reJ|u^^g^nd capi^ equipment; secondly,^ to the de^^ 
and fabrication of e^piipriient; and thMly, in the manage- < 
ment and enteiT^s^ Jclk^ in the \<i|)^orcjlin§[tion of the 
. factors of production V Ir • 

Thd Report produced statistics to indicate the porrelation jbetween 
thelGross National ^Prodyer per head expressed in constant terms 
and the level of ediicatiori per head. Given this analysis it can , 
be^jjargued :hat the level of economic growth in any cototrjr is 
rel|ted to the level of education received by members lof that 
wry, il. ^ ■ I or-' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ " 
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•Such argumeints are b.tsed on the fact that aducatibrtal systems 
should primarily smicc ihe^^^nceds of the economj^. 'This is not 
a new ai^toent/^Clark Kerr, a^prpident ofj the Univeroity of 
California/ dfe^^^^ the utiiversity ras, a ' "knowledge industry^' 
" v;hich accmirifc fol%^ 20 'per Cent, of "America's Gross . 

' Nation^^Troduct He Argued; "What th^ railways did for .the ; ^ 
B^Qcmi half ol^t^^^ last century, and tk^ automobile did' for the> 
' fi^half of this century, may he ^don^ for the second half of tliio, \ 
Xcentury by the Imov/ledgc industtyi that is, to serve ajbcal , ' 
■ point for national growth " tS). ; ^ * - ^ . 

^ What happens 'if ^jtudehts douiotv^ccept the^ econon^c notation of 

V the college sector? V The^Martip'^ ]^e^])rt ,haB t^^^^^^^ when 

V suggests;- ^ " ' ^':-[' 'r-^-'S,^'^^^^ ' 

\ ''^That conflict bet^^i'een students*/aspirati oris and cor 

^ munity needs should be- allowed tp " be tesol^^^ 
' Operation of Supply and demand in the .market: xStuden^^^ 
. asgirptions (ip hot insensitive to;the> scale of remtttjeration ,; 
and job opportunities of different caUings/^ (9). , * 
\\ ' * ' ' ■ ' v. ' ' .■ . ■ • ■ ■>■'■■ v 

This vocational or economic objective is rei^forcejl by student 

attitudes. Ander&n*s survey shows that college studen|s and pay-' ^ 
tioijarly part-tim^^ students arc , predominantly influenced, by . 
> ma^riafJEactprs. (10). ' - ' " ■ * ' " ' 

Thvif th^ concept of vocajiohalism is deeply rooted in the basiCj, 
orfei^s of the coUeges, ^and reinf^ by the findings .of MairtinV , 
It W^lairi^ a hymber pf often stiSed objectives' of this system 

,whi9hincludef«'\_,.,-:, ^ V*. ^' ■ ' \ ■ 



(.1 ) C<?urses , should -be voca^tionaliy oHentate^^'and appiieH"ln^ 
■ nature* - • ' ■ ' 



' (2) Industrial liaisonNhould h^ prompted and 
appointed fjrom an industrial background, 



* should be 



i3) There should be a greater concentradon pn part-tM 
: assoiJiated with employment \ \ vi 

Liberal $tudie^ should only be^^hcouraged if thw 
t ^ f adji^nct to t^chnplogically orienta 

i;he ec6noniicjbase df educatio acceptable to theyiberal 

'dx humanisti writers who view the pu^jsuit of knowledge deatEa^e 
' ion its* ovi^ saike rather than for the, sake pf * obtaining trainable 
' ge^pertise^ «H^>weveri,%|t appears that many accrediting and course 
, apprpvSllemnWtteeis pr^^it^goverWg^thc college' systerri still 
» hold tha^ jthe hiafpr (fintma. should^e ddmonistra^ 
^advantage, l/nfortilnately^ often wh|it;im)lght appear to ba 
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economic soundness at the time of course design is often strait-- 
jacket obsolescence at the time -wJien the firsif graduates are pro- 
duced. ^ • / \ 

Possibly the ^ost far-reaching implications of^the Martin jGom- 
mittee have arisen from their proposal to £jstablish a ternary system 
of tertiaryjBducation at the Statel^vel consisting of the Universities, 
C.A.E.'s and Teachers Colleges* This development; was proposed^ 
in order to eiuiure^ome f orra of diversification in teii^ry education 
and future commission on advanced education^ rep^^ to • 

reinforce this artificial difference rather thki^tO,^^^^^^ search 
for a federated system, and encouraging ^yersiiy through reward, 
and recognition. ^ _ * ^ . , 

The n^ost comprehensive statemen| of tlie ascribedv/difference is 
to be found, in the report, on the proposal of the ^Government of 
Victoria for a fourth university in Geelong, Beridigp ami Ballarat. 
This is often referred to as'thc Karmfel and Bull Repoit^nd was 
preseSl^ed •by tiie Australian Universities Commission to me Min- ' 
ister fox Education on the 1^ December, 1973,'*. (11). ' - 

In this report it was argued that **it is: difficult to define 
^universities and colleges in generic Verms; ho wevec; the 
authors felt that it was possible to list typical^ characterise^ 
tics ^luch reflet differences in the definition and ^purposes 
of colleges compared to universities. These characteristics 
are: J/ . , . ' 

* (1) College courses tend to have a more-,appfiefl em- 
. « phasis and to fee more vocationally -^prfentated. 

(2) College students should be expected to have ^ ^voca- 
tional rather than acadenuc or scholarly irferest 

(3) Colleges have more flexible entrance requirements. 

(4) Colleges have a. more" direct relationship w^ in-* 
dustry, conmierce arid other employing authorities. . 

• ■ * " *' ... ^ , . 

(5 ) Colleges ^provide greater opportunities for part-jiiftie 
studies. V . ' 

(6) The academic staff of universities have a comtnit- 
ment to research- in that their academic duties include 

. teaching and research and diey are expected to spend 
a substantial proportion of; thdr time on research, 
and scholarship. Although some research -activities 
occur in colleges, the staff's commitment is strongly 
1 to teaching. c . / »• 
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(7) Universities offer higher degrees by: research work. 
. ; Generally^ the colleges do not offer such degrees 

although in some specialised areas some colleges 
■\ offer Masters degrees by this route and by course 
■ , ■ Vork. ■ ^ ■ ' ■; . , '", 

(8) The comnutment of imiversities to scholarship and 
research implies they should have more substantial 

■ ■ ■ ■ library facilities and scientific researcji facilities than 
colleges. / 

(0) While the distribution of enrohnents as between those 
in scientifically orientated cpur§es is in the aggregate 
similar to universities and colleges, the colleges do 
not offer many courses in the, humanities. 

1, (10) Although colleges are offering an incteased number 
of degree courses/ a significant commitment of the 
college is the three year diploma following a full 
secondary education. In addition in some disciplines 
Some colleges offer lower level two year diplomas.' 
' , Some colleges also offer pre-tertiary courses^ 

The Report argued that: "Although a particular college may not 
differ from a particular university in respect of each of the above 
factors, taken as a whole they enable the broad distinction to 
be drawn between the universities and colleges^" (12). 'fhe idea 
that there can be a demarcation J^^wegi universities and colleges 
on the basis of pure and applied ^ifejdge is unacceptable. Eric 
Robertson argues that this separation flows jfrom a philosophy long 
accepted that: Thought takes priority over action. Such a philoso- 
phy was propounded by- Aristotle, who believed that the useful 
arts are vulgar, the enemy of true scholarship, sensitivity and re- 
finenient. It was also evident in the division between the iini- 
versities and technical institutes in 19th ceritury England, where 
vocational education was regarded as inferior to liberal and aca- 
demic education, but appropriate to the poor. 

"The education of the poor was conceived as a limited 
and even limiting process — the poor were not to be en- 
couraged to think; they were to learn and carry out in- 
structions competently, .The owners and managers in in- 
dustry^ on the other hand, did^ not need specific skills, 
but a general education which could provide the basis for 
sound decision-making.^' (13). 
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This attittide continued today. Trail argues that it is desirable 
for a C.A.E. to remain with the tradition of a technical coUege 
from^v'/hich it arose. Re states: J : 

^ "This need for vocationalism is ... because it meets th^iv 
needs of students who should not he compelled to study 
material irrelevant to their professional live^ and requiring; 
useless CKpenditure of their time, effort and study. (14).i 

Trail concedes that sorh& vocational humanities could be per-! , 
mitted in a course and suggests that the study of a language^ 
with the aim of "practical utility in translation/' may be appro^^ 
priate for a C.A.l^. - 1;^ 

The Australian Universities Comnnssion in its fifth report **stres8eci , 
the need for a differentiation between the two sets of institutes 
of a kind that will be clear to* students so that they may eKejjcis^ 
a conscious choice." (13). Institutionally the division is also fostered [ 
by the separation of the A.U.C. and the C.A*E., contrary to th^ 
recommendations of the Martin Coimnittee. Why it is held that 
uj^iversities. are,^ or ever were,^non^ vocational is a mystery. The 
distinction between applied and pure research is also bpen^to doubt. 
There may be directed research, as evidenced in the originsll i 
purpose of C.S.I.R.O. and there can be pure resear(5h irPterms ^f 
the integrity of its methodology, but what else? Such (fomparl- 
sons are based on generalisations and assume a static state rnodel. 
The universities do not have a fixed clearly defined role, among, 
their many activities, they do pursue vocationally orientated courses 
and are concerned with the application of knowledge. Tertiary 
education!" is composed of a contiti^uum of institutionsj possessing 
in many cases unique characteristics. 

The rhetoric of difference and vocatiqnalism which distinguishes 
the official policies governing advanced education masks tlie reality 
that, within the tertiary education sector, the colleges 'of advanced , 
education act as Social discriminators. They provide opportunities 
for tertiary education to those who would\not normally obtain 
admission tO; a tmiversity or fa happy at one, but the education 
they offer is seen as socially inferior and often economically less 
rewarding. The vocational function has become a function qf 
meetings the n^eds of employers, rather than examining and meet- 
ing the vocational aspirations or lieeds of students* The teaching 
function has been distorted into a form of programmed instruction 
which leaves neither staff nor students time to think, and con- 
tributes to a Philistinism which exalts fact above concept, ntunber 
above value, and the skill to manipulate the environment above 
the learning neicessary to understand it* ^ 
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In.general> this development has prevented the establishment of 
a ctoprehensive system of po$tseconda]ty education as part of 
•a national total educational .system of recurrent educatfon. It 
also encouraged many colleps; to become more concerned v/ith 
the search for ^^tatus than witi| the performance of an educational 
functldt^. It is a search that Continues! knd it was interesting to 
note the classification of types of instimtep put forward b^ Dri 
Houston in his paper. Of jiarticular interest' to note was the 
.separate cmssification of the conference of advanced education 
colleges whieih have become known incorrectly as the big seven. 

Finally, the general acceptance of the Martin Report the Comr 
monwealth Commenced the takeover of the finahce of tertiary 
education by the Australian Government which was to be con-^ 
cjuded a decade, later and gave impetus to the removal p| Sta^te 
Department of Education control from tlie technical colleges and 
teachers cqlleges. The move to a centralised au]tliority accelerated 
^fter the- election of the Australian Labour Party' to Federal [office . 
in December 1972. Over the past, two years, the Austi^lian 
Government has abolished the payment of fees to student? to 
tertiary institutions, assumed complete responsibility for the financ- 
ing of tertiary education, fntroduced means tested tertjary allow- 
N^ces for students and \ brought the teachers colleges within the 
(unbit of the Commission on Advanced E<Stu.catipn. 

'SuchN^nancial control has given tlie AustraliW Government del 
facto control over a wide range of activities'' of th^i^ college ' sector 
in such areiis as course development, constniction vi^orks, student ^ 
finance, acaden(Tiic salaries and recurrent finat^jse. \ * 

As the various feates did not accept the organisational\ructures 
outlined by the Martin Committee, the powers of theVarious 
State Authorities and^theit composition varied widely. The^^wer 
of the State boards Ms been confused in some States by a diipli- 
cation of authorities, with the introduction of the teachers colleges 
into the CA.E. system^ \ \ 

Because of the hetero^en^ty of responsibilities ' vested in the \ 
various boards, any proposal f oK^change ihust seek to clarify the 
relationships betweerf the" various\|)oards within the States, be- 
tween State Boards and Commdnwaalth Commissions (including 
Aire, CAE, TAPE, NIOTE-^and ACACAE) and betvijeen| the 
various Commonwealth Commissions, tjntil such Clarificktion is 
achieved, planning will remain unco-ordjnated and fragmentary. 

In summary, the acceptance of the recommendations of the Martin 
Committee by the Federal Government has had profound effects 
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orir the developtneiit of the colleges of advanced education., in 
the first part of this paper an attempt ha$ been made to highlight 

jRvfe adverse effects; They are: r 't\ 

*■ ' ' ' " ' ■ ' ' . ■ . / • 

<1) The lack of plam^irtg by the States arid the Commomvealtli 
when the first grahts were made, enshrined fragmentation |n 
the college sector, particularly in Vlaoria. . 

(2) ' The decision to finaiice only the tertiary component of the 
I - C,A>E/s led t^ a shedding by many colleges of theijr non- 
tertiary activities. This reduced the ( viability; of severM col- 

V , fcges iand left a gap in the post^secoridary education system 
- ;which ,must be now filled by TAPE collets. ' ' 

(3) 'The concept of vocational education based .on a iiarrow 
. -(■' ■ ■ econoniic interpretation ojf the' purpose (oif education and a 

' lack of recognii|pn of social demand has prevented the devel- 
opment of a diversity of courses suited to the needs of students 
with a wide band of interests and abilities. « . 

(4) The establishment of a ternary system of higher education. 
( based as it was oiivartificial comparisons between institutions^' 

has led to an unco-ordinated devjelopment of the post-second- 
ary education system. . / 

incursion of the Anptr;^ian (Joverijiment through the use 
' Of Section 96 grants has kd to a diminution and dispersion 
of State authority and further centralisation of power in 
Canberra, 

History, the Constitution and Federal-State distrust has ensured 
that Advanced Education in Australia developed in aiji 'irrational 
and (Unco-ordinated manner. A numt^er of factors novif evident 
in the Australian society may force some rationalisation to occur. 
Three major factors are worthy of qpnsideration, namely changes 
in the labour marketi revised demographic , projections and a 
change, in the political. climate in which the colleges operate. 

The first is a change in tlie labour market which ha^^cii apparent 
over recent years where the "^^ktivity betwee^i' tli[e vMaries^^y^^ 
to academically trained personnel hid t)the^ personnel is^^im^ishr 
ing. Over the past decade there has Deen ah increa^enn the 
> supply of graduates entering the labour force ?a^ a proportion of 
■Jr ; ; fhfi total population, because of a rapid increase in the number 
'^.{Hot students undertaking tertiary education, 1^161 api)roximately 
60,000 students attended imiversities or 6.1 per cent, of the 17 
to 22 year old group. By 1974 there were 250^000 in the 17 
universities and 77 colleges of advanced education or 18.2 per 
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cent of the 17 to 22 year old age group. The. Sv/anson and 
Bull Rijpori argued that this participation rate would increase 
to 23 per cbt by 1990 by which time the college sector would 
1iav| become the;^argest single sector of tertiaiy education, 

Naturally wlith the increase in the supply of graduates as a 
proportion of the total population, more positions must be created. 
As the.publib sector is the largest employer of, graduates, growtli 
in demand ml only t>ke plac^ if there ^is an expansion of * that 
sector, The| report of i survey of professional income's in Vic- 
toria by K. Gravell of the Melbourne* University Appointments 
Board indicates the dependence of certain professions on govern- 
ment employment as shown in the table below. (16). 

Percentage employed by Governments 



Accountancy . 
Agric Science 
Architecture 
Chemistry 
Engineering 
Physics * 
Psychology 
Social Work . 



Augtrolia 


Stato 




total 


9.2 


' 9:1 


1.3 


19.6 


.4.7 


58,0 




62.7 


9.4 


12.5 


0.7 - 


22.6 


20.6 


10.8 


0.4 


30.8 


18.4: 


.27.4 


^7.6 ■ 


53.4 


34.4 


■8.5 




42.9 


15.0 


23.8 


1.1 


39.9 


8.3 


31.7 


2.2 


42.2 



Using this table it can be argued that the growth and demand 
for teachers, agricultural scientists, engineers, psychologists, physic- 
al scientists ajneP social workers is functionally related to the rate 
of growth of the public sector, The present Royal Commission 
intb the Public Service could be of extreme significance for the 
development of colleges. 

The oversupply of graduates fs occurring at a time when the 
shortage of trade and technical trained people may increase the 
market powef of such people and make these professions more 
attractive to school leavers. The Bone Report on "The Tracing 
Needs of Industry, Commerce . and Governmenf in St)uth, Aus- 
tralia''* indicated that the fastest growing oc(^ational ] category 
I jitt industry today is technicians and stated "im^i|]c;ejii,*^ in techV 
.jiqlpgy is such that it is possible to envisage technicians eventually \ 
being the largest single category of employees in industry wfthin ^ 
about 10 years/' (17). It is apparent from the Public Service 
awards in Queensland Jhat the relativity between technical trained 
.qnd academic personnel is rapidly narrowing. If there is a de- 
cUne in the relative earning capacity of graduates from tertiary 
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institutions, this inay have i)jne serious ramificatidliliS on the par- 
tidpation rates CKpected in higher education and pa 'the structure 
and the nature' of courses, offered by such institutions^^ ^ 

A number of surveys undertaken in Australia indicate that many, 
students undertake higher education to satisfy vocational aspira- 
tions. As students and their parents have high expectations 
regarding their future professional status "and remuneration, it 
may be anticipated that if poor i^iarket conditions exist for aca- 
demically trained manpov/er there may be a spontaneous reduction 
in the demand for such trabing. This reduction has bee^SyCvident 
in the physical and earth science areas in recent years.. A mhher 
reaction may be that professiional b,odies will accelerate their 
attempt tq restrict the supply oKgraduates by lobbying for further 
increases jn the length of course^ and making the professional, 
accreditation of ^uch courses moreNstringent.-* 

The second major factor that may force\rationalisation is associated 
with the demography of the country. The implications of tlie 
Borrie Report have already been discussed at this conference 
and in ^his paper only one additional comment will be ^ade. 
Borrie felt that the only factor that could lead to an increase 
in the numbers entering higher education was an increase- ih 
the participation rate* (18). It should be noted in terms of the 
Western European countries that Australian participation rates 
are already high as shown in the following table: 

0,E,C.D. - V 

Access to Higher Educatjbn and.relevant age group 

Australia . 28.5 (1972)" 

Canada 49.8 (1972) 

France .< 30.0 (1971) 

Germany 15.8 (1970)' 

Japan 23.8 (1970) 

United ICingdem 21.3 (1971) 

United States . 43.8 (1972) 

Soiitce: O.E.CD. Observer, March/April 1975. . 

The participation rates in existing institutions of higher education 
are also dependent upon the alternative forms of education avail- 
able to students. A number of significant developments have 
talcen place in this area^pyer recent years which could affect 
the atteft(3ahce at existing instrfutions,^the potentially most signifi- 
cant being the developments of TAPE colleges and open tertiary 
education. 
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At tlJis conference the trend towards the centralisation of higher 
educ^ltion has been debated. It is a phenomenon that is by no 
means unique to Australia, 

The Newman Report states that in the U.S.A. "Efforts 
^ are underway in every Smte to formalise the. systems of 
^ ^ * c . education and to develop stronger co-ordination agencl^ 
to -supervise all of higher educatio^.'* The Report also 
smted *%e problems inherent in the growth of huge 
V State-wide systems of higher education including staiidard- 

isation, tli^ centi'alisation of (Jecision making and the <intro- 
■■\ ductioh of new political forces in higher education have 

gone almost unnoticed " (19).^ 

■' '■ ■ ^ ■ * ' f 
. ^ In Australia there are a number of factors whith 'may bring 
tmiary education into the political limelight. Prior to the take- 
over of the cdmplete financial responsibility for tertiary education 
in Australia byN^e Australian Government, pblitical responsibility 
^ was both diffusea>and confused. Under the matching grants ar- 
: rangements, the fiimcial responsibility for this sector was shared, 
> It is now centred ins^Canberra, It forms a greater part of the 

" ^ Federal budget and dii'mFy competes with other iPederal priorities, 

one of which is GfeneraXRevenue Grants to the States. 

^ It is therefore conceivablevand indeed probable that i the States 
themselves maty mount a qunpaigii against the increasing pro- 
portion of funds going to tertiary education. The^^e is also the 
. possibility * of the development^ an anti-intellectual '-backlash'* 
. originating in the conservative Xpolitical parties and based oh 
the feeling that free tertiary edum^ is squ^dering too much 
public money on too many people \yho are unworthy of it 

The increased participation rate in ^ertiai^l education since the 
establishment of die colleges has meant\that die mystique whjch* 
once surrounded the hallowed halls oi learning has virtually 
, ; disappeared. A much latger section of\he Gomn|iunity is now 

familiar with tertiary education, and therefore no longer holds 
it in awe, but is in a position to discuss aW, criticise it Uni- 
. yersities will retain something of the old mystique by virtue of 
their self-conscious traditionalism and theit'Xexclusive quota^; 
colleges are almost completely devoid of it. \ 

• The Australian Government is becoming aware\ of such forces 

of accountability and as a result wifl develop more stringem 
controls over tertiary education. This developmerit was evident 
at the recent Financial Procedures Conference held V the Com- 
mission on Advanced Education on 13th and 14th Way, 1974. 
The Commission, in one of its* planning documents, stated: ' 
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.*^As the Australian Government has now assumed full 
linandal responsibility for the fiaancing of approved totiary 
level courses «at colleges of advanced education^ it fe now 
, ;^ ne^essaryj in any casej to formulate and develop proced- 
ures to monitor each college's financial performance against 
the approved programmes and 'to stlkndardise the format 
of audit certificates to link audit-verified expenditure with 
• approved courses and building projepts." ( 19 ). Little more 
needbesJaid. V 

Any reappraisal of tlie eidsting* governance structure of higher 
education must take into account the changing educational^ econ- 
omic and political values of our society* Specifically sucli pro- 
posals must take into account the- following ^ctors, 

(1) The* size and diversity of the colleges whicli constitute the 
fcollege of advanced education sector, the effects of current 
trends in the labour market^ and changing demographic 
patterns on such GoUegesJ . ^ , 

(2) The implications of alteimative forms of educadonal institu- 
' tions such as communi^ colleges on the size and course 

structures presently oilertd by the colleges* 

(3) The development of newjeducaitional concepts and processes 
such as life long edu^ion and off campus education on 

^ the structure of coUeg^phid the nature of its courses. 

(4) TBe limitations of existing governance structures which com- 
Tpartmentalise and prevent the development of comprehensive 
planning in education. Attention must be directed in this 
area not only to the problems associated with Federal-State 
relationships but also the duplication of intrastate" authorities. 

(5) The t^3emands for efficienqr and accountability witliia the 
colleges. . a ■ 

(6) The need to prolnote the maximum le^rel of institutional 
autonoiny, an initiative consistent with tlie balanced and 
rational ieducational planning. 

To the tidy mind, planning can only take place within a structure 
of certainty where response can be clearly identified. But, wliile 
co-ordination, ratfonal planning and the elimination of waste are 
important goals in education, centralisation is often undertaken 
in areas where its benefits cannot be demonstrated. Flexibility 
and differentiation is needed within the institutions engaged in 
higher education if the institutions are to serve the educational 
needs of students. ^ ■ ■ . . 
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A PROPOSAL FOR CHANGE 



1v J. Barker 



From the confusion of anthorities tliat presendy exist some ration- 
my must bs developed if the institutions operating in tlie -higher 
education sector are to eifectively discharge tlieir missions. It 
18 extremely difficult to turn cucumbers into sunbeams but the 
model described- below is based on a series 6f rather simple con- 
cepts. Unfortunately, eveti simple concepts are difficult to im- 
plement because of tlie complcK web of Federal/State Government 
mter-relationships. The three basic elements of tlie proposed 
model are: • • 

(i) A natiomlCommission for Post-Secondary Education created 
as a statutory^^ody by the Federal Government. This Com« 
mission shall. bV coitcemed with national post-secoitdary edu- 
cation policy formu&tiott and co-ordination based on an 
assessment of societal needs. 

(il) State co-ordinating boards for post-secondary education set 
, up by uniform legislation across the States, or legislation 
that contains sulf icient common elements to enable the Fed- 
eral Commission to delegate to tlie Boards all of its pre- 
liminary assessment work, and the majority of its executive 
functions. In effect, tliey would he regional boards of the 
National Tertiary Education Commission. 

18 - ■ ■ . ■ 
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(iii) The creation ofNatioriai^fict State (Councils for Rfe|iearch sijd 
Planning in Education. The scope of operaUbripor thetje . 
. Couiidfe^^ riot.be limited to pqst-5econda# ed 
but ^uid cover the total range of education ^Mces. Ter« \ 
<^ . tmy education plahriihg ; could ^^t^^^^ 
^ fraiflework of the total eduditional enyironmeni|and not^ i^ 
: \ an atmospherei of ♦arbitrary isolation p is^ prese/ijily the case. 

Care to ensure that xnembershipf of the Re- j 

geajeii and 1?lanning.;Goun^^ cross section of r 

, . representation ^rom aU sections of »educatio<^. Its 

would be to provide the National and State agendesi vvith well- 
researched decision making information and statements ojf/alter- L 
native options or patterns of development It is suggested that 
such in arrangeniem would; be ^ superior to the development of 
research units, attached to the specific? statutory authorities or de*^ 
partments if such units are' to avoid J^iag--forcedr^j^^^ 
pressure to abandon objectivity in a search for rationales to justify!' • 
^ ^ prejudices and 6pinioii$ already -held by Key agency personnel. 

The National Conimission ^ould be responsib^ for the finaticing . ; : 
of institutions of higher education/^ T^^ 
. ' ; the provisii^^ It must be expected that as the 

Federal Government has as^unied full financial responsibility, it 
V «will require in^^^ and States to repott in greater detail on 
^ the application of such funds. However, this must not be the , 
National Commission's prime function as such njiipute involve- ' 
/ ■ ■ f ment with Individual institutions can only clutter the functions 
. of the National body to the detriment of National planning and 
• ' .", policy formulation.- ' - " • •. ^ ' 

Whether or not there should 6e a sinp4 NationaL Cpmniission 
V is a matter of continuous debate into which it is not proposed toj^^ 
/ enter except for minor comment so far as this model is concemedV 

Y The assumption is made here thgu the existing commissions^would, 
but failure to do so in no wa^ invalidates the model, since any 
, merging of the conimissions ywould involve changes in the scale, 
rather than in methods of operations. It wouW h't uuf ortunate 
f if the ejusting situation pr^yailed since this virould inhibit tiie 
overall development of higher education as a widened spectrum 
of services. An opportunity would arise to abandon the .fuz^y^^ , 
■^complenientary but different" philosophy with its implications 
* ' . of ^segmentation "and of University inflexibility. Above all, a 

possibiHty for the "development of a continuum of alternative . , 
tertiary education options by incentive rather than by regulation 
* would l3e created* ; , / 





A 'proposal ctf a Nationar€oriimi|sb^^ uii briginalWopclition; 
•The.Martm ^o|amittec'i.n t^m recommendea as ik\o^$\ j ' 

V ; . ' : ; > . ^ " The: Com^iji^sfe': recommends thajt^ .an. Aiibtralmn r> 

- ' : i Education pmmfeion should fee . ei^ated|nd that/ 

■ i ; . ' asbmed by ;He ^^paljan tJttive^ /Commt^isibn in ad^ 

^ ^ dJtion to 'the task/ oif co-ordinating' d^^ the 

, . : . ' fBoards of T^acl^^r Education and the Institutes of €olfegC8. 

^ ' ^ ' ^ 1?he- Gommitte^^ f^nvisages; that the new Coinmission would 

. : V vtl^^jn act i^ the/kideral staiutpi^ 

f \ ' • ■ monwealth gpms^ wouldj be made , Available to the T/m- 
yersitie$;^-the/Boards and the Itistitutes.'^ (1). 

Ti^bis reqommehdat^on Wiis not adopted by the JPederal Gowment 
of tht tjme^ which, considering /the ^r^^ and political/; 



streftgths of the Universities and the ' Coyeges, was probably a . ■ f 
.J50rrectdeci9ionv'<-, ■■ ■ ;. . •. ' r^' t. 




^Sfeflf^^^ ' fe^ a^tatutory bfedy^ in each -of the States , responsible 

i.A=:^^y:Aim'^-'^^^ rti^««,-«^^rt«ri ,of pOst-secondaty; education. ^ 

h Council of representatives^ en- - 
KkWestern MstraliLthe Tertiary 




iii^lfl^^i^^i ^^-iP of ia N^tionai-<Regiohai policy and co-ordlqating system. / 

i!^!^ sysfem has been proposed by the 

Of an ofeinisatipn: set np to advise^ 
' 'nm^^ Government on its assistance to tha Statesior primary; . 

i t w ' ^^condaiy education. ' In these areas the^ Federal (joverjfun^t ' 
M ll^^^^ with supplementAiori rather than iFull 

ffS ■^lil • -S^ would be purdy/a4visbry agencies'' 

f||i|i^iv|^^ ''Ehe Stat6 Governments wili"nbt,l?e involved. 

edutation an entirely differene set of circumstances 
Statie Govfemment involvement is minimal and in jreality 

rapidly changing from . 
Federal Government is " 
control. Tviro courses 
>m Canbeifra by estab- ■ 
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, mcnt and moderation; or it delegates very substantial powers in 
all of these are£is4o State Boards, It is suggested that the latter 
is preferable, if States will* co-operate and establish Boards "that 
will have reasonable pperat^onal uniformity. ^ \' : 

This could be achieved through a scheme of uniform State leg- 
islation, although the difficulties of achieving agreement across 
the States cannot '|5e underestimated, ) 

At the State lev^f tHere would not; appear to, be any fimdamental* 
reasons, other than those generated by loeSl political pressures>. 

^ that would make necessary the retention -of the existing frag- 
mented tertiary education structures. , . previously disc^^^^^ 
Western AustraKa is the only State which 'ha$ a Tertiary Education 
Commission dealing with the universities, the Western Australian 
Institute of Technology, and^ throdgh the Teacher Education 
Authority, the teachers colleges: Ip New South .Wales a Higher 
Education Authority exists but the contact of this 'authority with 
the indivMiial colleges is effected through two>o^rdsVthe Ad- 
vanced 'Educatipn Board and the Universities Board. In. othei* 

.Statef the universities deal directlx with the 'A.U;C. and' the 
colleges deal .with the C.A.E. through, a complexity' of State 
Boards which have been discussed earlier • in this . papen Some, 
change in this structure, may emanate from *M mo enquiries 
presentlj^ being held in Western Australitl an^i Tasmania, . 

The time has come for this fragmentary situati oh to be replaced 
at the;^Sta|e leyel by a single State c^-ordinating. Board. Under 
such an- arraiagement both thd Colleges and \.tKe co-ordinating 
JBoards would be affecjed' but it is in ;the latter area that, the 
^majority of dianges^, need to belnade'. Iji' m^bst cases only a 
few niftior chaijges would be required to^^he instrutnents of in- 
corporation of the^ii^dividtial institutions. • * . 
) ^ . ■ ■ / . ; - - • . 

To implement the scheme all States would .n^ed to ^ake changes 
tiD their existing legislatioiiv It 'is difficult |o think of a case 
where^ this would not be an advantage, as even a isuperficial reading 
of the various State Acts's|iows the opinions, prejudices and power 
conflicts, of .the- State departmental officers "who. participated in 

^preparing the oH^in^l IqgislaHon, Some of. the dassic examples 
of bartOw pushing ^r6 to be found in the ^taff establishment 
provisions of the Nevit South Wales Act, the concept oiF the 
State CoUege of Victoria and the unworkable College Boards 

\ (subsequently corrected) of the Teacher Education Authority of 
Western Australia. 

It is in Victoria, the home State ^ of advanced' educatix)n, that 
'the ^ most --sweeping changes would be necessary, jfhe,' Victoria 



.institt^te' orCoU^^ State College of Victoria \^ould need 

to be ;dismaMed ariSl replaced by a St^te co-ordmating bodj^ 
r^Which differs; rjiarkedly>fr^^ the existing central authorities which, 
: ; in effect, ntate'i the College , of Advanced Education system ..^m 
. Victoria, two multi< coUegea; In New South Wales the 
Higher Education Authority, Advanced Education Board and 
"^'Uhiversities Board' would, be amalgamated and reconstituted} in . 
^ Sfmth' AustcaHa^and Qiieensland the Boards of Advanced Educa- 
tion.would Ije reconstituted to cover all post-secondary institutions; 
and in ^ Western Australi| the Teacher Education Authority would 
be disbanded and the TekiaryJgduCatiOii Commission reconstituted 
as a streilgthened authority with a wider based membership. 

. A general' scheme for a IcoUege of Advanced ^Education govern- 
■ ance model is set, out in Diagram 5. t The . interrelationships are 
^ more coifiplex, than thoSe shown in the diagram and will evolve 
/even further. A more detailed analysis of some of the major 
functions of each authority may. help to clarify the proposal. 
The major e^ements of Ae schenle will now be discussed at each 
of its three) levels of operation; National, State and Institutional. 

.^^ " ^\\^ ■ V . . " ■ : . I 

MATIOMAi LEVEL AGEWCIEiS ' . 

- 1. ^ Th<6 Coimni^sion oA Post^-Secondaivy Education 

For the purposes of this model, post-secondaiy . education is defiijied 
as those educational services 4:hat assume the completion of twelve 
years^ of secondary education. This is not an entirely satisfactory 
, . definition as ' certain aspects of tethnical- education and adult 
education would be excluded. 

The functions of the National Commissidn^nd its operation 
would be similar to those laid down for the existing commissions*? 
The major featureal^of the present iQgislatiori of the C.A.iE* and 
A.U.C.are:^ ' - - ■ ■ ^ . ■ . ' . ■ ^. y^^. 

(i) It is concerned with advice to.tiie Federal Minister on the'' 
need, conditions, amount and affocations of financial assist- 

) ahce to Comnionwealth Institutions and assistance to; the 
o States in .relati^^fn to State Institutions. 

(ii) The/Commission.s are charged with ensuring balanced in- 
stitiitional develomnent so as to promote the most advan- 
tageous use of sudnrfeources.v 



(iii) Tm Commissions are required to consult with each other, 
with the States, arid with individuat ijqistituti^n^ in the per-*. 
forn|[ance of their functions, ' 

• It is suggested that two major changes should be made. The first 
' .^is'that the functions of the new Commission and the methods 
' ? by which ^jSuch functions are implemented and monitored should 
" ; bt spelt Qijft in considerable detail.' In particular reference should 
be made to post-secondary education policy formulation, long-term 
planning, ^ourse co-ordination aixd oAer acadeinic developments. 

Changes su^ch as these would n»t haye been acceptable while, the 
; States wer^ directly involved \'n. firiancipg ' tertiary education. 

Even now When the States have no financial involvement, the 
i explicit listing of the Specific Junctions of the Commission could 

re-activate t}|e State Rights issue. 

• I The second »ind more fundamental change \is that the Commission ' 
is requited to qonsult with the proposed National Council for 
ReseajfchandiPlamiinginEducaU^^ ' 

Constitutional constraints are such that a provision for direct 
I delegation of functions and powers to the State Boards is i/ot 

possible in the! Comniission establishment legislation. These Boards 
I \ would yemain iresponfeible to the State- Minister and ParMament. ' 
I J)elegation would be from' Minister tc? Minister and woiild be 

incorporated into the conditions attached to the Specific Purpose „ 

\The Commissions' operating policies and procedures would Ije 
ll^etermined by its detailed listing of functions arid the degree 
of delegation agreed upon by the Federal and State Ministers. 

A single Commission would have a very large field to cover and 
theX^agnitude of the task alone would riiean that much of the 
detailed work of ^the Commissioris particularly with regard to 
individual course approvals and buildings approvals Would have 
to be abandoned, unless a very large central staff was built up 
in Canbeira! Dual (Commissions would find delegation more" diffi- 
cult since the work toad would be such that a large degree of 
ceniyal control could be maintained. 

2. National Council fc]>f Rcsj^a^^^ 

. The r4tic|nale for inclpding J^t Research' and Plaririing body in the 
ji^ir ' modeljsbasedonthe^^^^ . 

' , ■ ■.■■"*'■•■-' \ '.^ ' •' ■ 

Educational planning is k. specialist and continuous process 
that should be. carried out;Mn the total educational eiiviron- 
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ment iri order that the interrelationship? between the cbm-» 
poneht p^rts caii be studied and planning proceed on ^a. 
rational basis rather thah in an inforniational vacuum/ :y 

• be a iJtatutoiy authdrity with its own estab- 

iishttient Act, and rWould hav0 g mWber^hip based on repre- 
sentation from the various elements of education (primaryj sec- 
ondary, tertiary, technical, etc.), with some attention being paid 
to 'in equitable State representation;. 

The point should clearly be made that, the Council must not be 
permitted to usurp the functions of the Cdinmission for Post- 
, Secondary Education. A great deal of the v;ork of the Commission 
would not require Council advice' and consultation with the Council 
could not be required as a preludt^ to decision making. ' 

, Council functions would include the following: 

(i) To undertake research and planning and evaluate work on 
- the various .options available for the future development of 

Australian education. ') 

(ii) To undertake or conimission research on specific matters 
referred to "it by the various Fedeiral Government Commis- 
sions and agencies,. 

(iii ) To encourage a rational approach to research into identified 
heeds areas in Australian Education* 

^ (iV) To act as an information centre on current research into 
education* 



STATE LEV^L AGENCIES . . 

. ■ ■ ' * • . ■ ' - 

h The State Co"ordihating Boards . 

It is in this area that the major changes would be necessary. 
The Boards would still report to th^ State Education Minister, 
but in fact would operate as regional extensions of the national 
commission. Their functions would be widened to embrace the 
University and Further Education sectors, but as was the case 
with the National Commission the model would not be invalidated 
if this mejger was>n9t eBScted.^ • / . 

-flThe -Boards would be statutory authorities set up under State 
legislation that was as uniform as possible across the States. The 
Board would not be composed of ^delegates representing sectional 
interests rather they would be constituted by Ministerial appoint- 
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ments, selection being based upon demonstrated achievement On 
a wide range of proteiopal, industrial, commercial and pulilic 
v cmerprises. This, w^it^fem^ the inflyenc^e of thl^ State De-/ 
: partments pi EducaMx and the 'Universities into proper to-' 
spective, Provision lay be made for representation of special 
mtere^ groups, by etoion such as staff and stijidents. Hov/ever, 
these member^ should be very much a minority] 

It ; In essential that the rdles of the Boards are. cfely defined; 
so that they are seen as regional co-ordinating councils and 
not State-wide "governing boards." Current n^anagement pr|^c4 
tice IS in the direction of decentralisation and the provision of the 
s maximum opportunitiie^ for individual initiative. This should be 
a fundamental premise of the State 'Board. In. the exercise of 
their responsibilities, the Boards must -fexerqise, certain controls 
and impose certain requirements on the Institutions, However, 
every Board^ decision miist be taken in die light of ^tl^e^ necessity 
for preserving and enhancing the individual institution^' integrity 
and vitality. More specifically, the function of the State Boards 
should be: 



(i) Preparation of State-wid^j^ plak for post-secondaf^ educa-N. 

.fe^ cortcetncd with the- whole ra;nge of ' 

activities in. this area and witi^^^ interrelationships between 
progrinimes, and with. thc articulation of these programmes 
with the secondary schools, 

(ii) Continuous moderation ind evaluation of post-secondary 
education on a State-widfe; and individual institution basis. 

(4ii ) Co-ordination of institutional development, inj^luding capital 
programmes and course development. 

(iv) Implementation of National Commission policy. 

(v) Encouragement of institutional diversity, innovation and ef- 
ficiency, i 

In the performance of their functions, ^it^^s suggested that the 
following operational guidelines would be effective. 

The Boards should: . 

(i) Consult regularly with the Councils and Principar Officers 
of each institution,^ also with key political, societal , and 

y industrial leaders. ' - 

(ii) Develop and continupusly.. reframe antf refine a series of 
academic and operational policies, through a formal review 
mechanism. Such policies must be framed so as to en- 

' rcourage diversity, and initiative. i 
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Provide a forum in which a cross-section of public jnterests 
can consult with educators to study the evolving needs for 
higher education. . 

Identify and encoiirage satisfaction of special educational 
needs. 

Assess^^:the ^fiaancial' needs of each institution and advise 
the Nj^tional fipmmission on the allocation of Capital, Re- 
' V current^attia^^fKial Purpose^ 

(vi) Protect the autonomy and diversity of the institlitions from 
1 . strangulation through regulation, / 
J) (vii( Supply ailvi^ory^^^vices where necessary and appropriate. 

2. State Coundi! fdf Resoar^^ 

. This Council would ^ be similar to the proposed National Cpuhcil> 
and the rationale for its establishment is the same. At State level 
the membership would be drawn from individuals closer to the 
actual instructional interface than in the- case of the National body 
. , where the very scope of the operations would be such that repre- 
sentation would be mainly from major educational organisations. 
Ihdfvidu^r institutions or g^f6ups^%^^^ be repre- 

sented;-^ ■■- , ■ ■ . .• 

• ' • • . , ' . ' . , ' ^5 V if/".-, . ■ • 

Such a Council already exists in Soutii Australia where the Southi: 
Australian^ Council for Educational Planning and Research' Ka^ 

• been established. The powers and functions of this Council could 
serve a& a model for the other State^. They are:, / 

(i:) • The Council shall have the following powers and functions: 

(a), to conduct, or commission the conduct of^ such investi- 
, ^ gations and research as the Council considers desirable 
v^th respect to the provision :oT educational services 
« / and the. use of educational resources; 

. (b)'to promote the development, rationalisation and co- 
ordination of educational services; ' . 

(c) t^e^tablish and maintain a library and to accumulate 
staWstical evidence relevant 'to the functions of the 
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(d) to publish reports, papers " or "documents relating to 
^ educatiotial plaiming and research; and , 

(e) to pei(form ^ny other function^ that nlay, in the opinion 
of the~Xouncil, be reasonably incidental to the fore- 

' going.* ^ 
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(ii) The Council may Jn the exercise of its powers and f^^^^ 
under this Act, co-operate with other authorities with the 
object of promoting educational re^earch^ and /assisting in 
the development, rationalisation and co-ordination of educa- 

^ , tionai services, 

(lii) The Council shall conduct research into, and ..advise the 
Minister upon, any matter that the Minister refers to the 
Council for investigation and advice. 

When introducing the Bill into the South Australian Parliament, 
the Hon. Hugh Hudson, Minister for Education, commented on 
the operation of the Coundl. He stated; 

'The Coupcii to be established under the new Act will be 
concerned with lorig-term planning. The research and in- 
vestigations it will undertake will indicate the nature and 
direction of planned developments. The Council will act 
^0 in an advisory capacity and. will not impinge on the auton- 
omy of separate institutions as created by law in this State, 
nor on the legal powers entrusted to such bodies as the 
Board of Advanced Education, the Pre-School Committee 
or the powers contained in the Education Act.'* (3). 

And further, when discussing the need for and the need to main- 
tain a balance between economy and efficiency against an equitable 
provision of resources and^facili ties for all, 

"The Council will give material assistance in maintaining 
this balance, by ptoviding objective and informed advice.". 
(4). • 

The functions and operations of the Council as set out appear in 
line* with the model, especially the points made with jespect to 
long-range planning and the provision of, objective aiid informed 
advice. Both are absolutely essential if the State Boards are to 
perform a useful function within, the overall structure of Australian 
post-secondary education* / ^ 

There is a danger in the South" Australian Bill in that it contains o 
.a sec^tion that requires the Council to advise the Minister on any 
nlatter that fie refers to it for investigation and advice. It would 
be most unfortunate if the Council was use^.by the Minister for 
anything else thaA a source of objective and informed advice. 

The college sector remains in a state of transition. The lines of 
authority, the functions of the various boards and commissions 
and ' ^hoij^ation^le for their establishment haVje never been the 
subject of "a public debate and to a large extent remain unknown. 



Clarificatiori is necessary. However, care must be taken to ensure 
that co-ordination, rational planning and the elimination of waste 
in education do not override the neqds of the community for a 
diversified and flexible educational system. The model presented, 
while it needs further refinement and definition, is an attempt 
tj) provide such a system. 

Above all, a co-ordinated and logical appraisal of Australian 
tertiary education is now overdue. The sooner a Cornmission of 
Enquiry is constituted the better; 
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10, ADVANCED EDUCATION ^ IB IT ? 

. C. Porter 



I do not wish to appear too^ iconoclastic by commencing an address 
here with the question "Advanced Education, Is It?" But perhaps 
for all of us it is sometimes useful to question hidebound beliefs, 
on which so much pretty theory and even prettier practice is based. 
My oxm profession (one can hardly call it a discipline), perhaps 
needs this more than most: we politicians constantly take ourselves 
too seriously. There is an apocryphal story told . . . Doctor, 
Engineer, Politician: "Who ctisatcd chaos?''' When we consider 
the shape of the world today and the odd directions tliat highfe^ 
\ trained and intelligent people often are takin|, it may not M 
surprising that some now look askance, not only at politicians wnen 
V / fearing chaos, but also at educators. 

So back to square one; Advanced Education. Is it, or isn't) it? 
'What is Education, if it comes to that? What is "adv(mc§fd? 
And advanced from what, and to what? 

\ For quite some years now there has been a general naive nation, 

cultivated for the votes that may be in it by all political pities^ 
\ that the more money spent on education, then the betteruhat 

\ education must be. But some perceptive people looking at\he 

\ end products of the lavish and sophisticated facilities are beginning 

\ to doubt whether the fine buildings and facilities guarantee any- 

- thing at all Of course, this is not to deny that larger expenditures 
are needed at specific points of the educational structure. 
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But overallj the questions .on Advanced Education are valid and 
call for answers. You will all know much better than I .hov; 
education has proliferated over recent years. In the last two 
decades our eKpcnditure per head of population on education 
(Fm speaking now in national terms) has multiplied six-fold. 
The number graduating from universities has almost quadrupled. 
The proportion of our students in the 17 to 22 years age group 
has more than doubled. Where twenty years ago the proportion 
of yomig people attending secondary or technical schools was 
less than one in four, now it is )3etter than, one in two. 

In quantitative terms these are remarkable achievements. But 
what of them in qualitative terms? This is a more diflficult 
question to answer: how do you measure a result? By the sheer 
economic benefit a community derives from having more trained 
technical and professional people to serve it? Or by the moral 
and inspirational drive that clever and good people can impart 

to their commuftity? 

' . . . > ■ 

I suppose that what I am asking is: does our Education (especially 
at the advanced levels) merely aim to provide us with more of 
. the "things'' of life ~ the hardware of improved and additional 
complicated goods and services — or does it consciously aim at 
enabling us to live more successfully with ' the hardware that 
nicjdem science and technology- appear to have made their ob- 
sessions? ' ' * 

If asked I would have to agree that there can be only one proper 
subject matter for education, and that is Life in all its myriad 
manifestations. But our education at the higher levels is geared 
to the conviction in parents' and students' minds that a degree 
or a diploma or the equivalent is an almost infallible passport, 
to a good job on graduation and to a secure and first-rate career 
in the long term. ; This really is not in any sense an education 
to cope with even a few, let alone all, of Life's rich manifestations. 
None of us, I submit, can .ignore the plain fact that despite all 
the spending of nioney and enlargement of higher learning op- 
portunities, together with the abolition of University fees and the 
spawning of many Colleges of Advanced Education, there is para-^ 
doxically widespread dissatisfaction with the educational system. 
Many students are unhappy and even rebellious, teachers are in- 
creasingly resorting to trades union pressures to mount their dis- 
satisfaction, and governments are becoming unhappily aware that 
in this vexed field the more they do the less thanlts they are apt 
to receive. Who Icnows: in these circumstances politicans might 
decide to spend the money where there is a more predictably 
favourable reaction. ac^a 



Colleges of Advanced Education rest very heavily on the pro- 
position that they satisfy the <:ommimity need for training in 
professional and technical skills. The Universities claim this also, 
but th^. make the extra claim ^ and it may well be in this, 
day and age little more than a claim — that they are concerned 
with the drive for excellence. But does this generally asserted 
need for more and more degree and diploma people really exist? 
I m sure many of you will remember the article Mr. William 
Ginnane wrote in the A.N.U. News precisely three years ago, ' 
when after much research he suggested the supply-demand ratio 
had swung fairly permanently in an unfavourable direction for 
university and college jrained people. Ginnane wrote: 

*The public service is no longer a bottomiess pit of em- 
ployment. The t^ching profession is not yet saturated but 

clearly it so^ will be approaching that state. It is already 
very much ss^ buyfef's market in the higher-education bracket/ 
. The over-supply of qualified people is inexorabljr reac/- 
ing further and further down into the structure." i y 

The article went on to. point out that it was no longgi^^case 
that a degree in Science, Law, Economics or Engineering or what- 
ever automatically guaranteed entree to a safe and rich job. 
And remember, this was written three years ago: the inexorable 
niarch of time has in many ways clearly made the position worse 
and justified the pr^hecies. 

So the questioj^asked earlier about Advanced Education seem 
to take on ominous overtones. If we are to be concerned about 
where we are advancing to;— and clearly we should 'be — perhaps 
we might do well to be particularly concerned as tb what' we are 
advancing from. 

I am ^very much a, layman in a field wherein you here tonight 
represent a formidable expertise, so one hesitates/to make pro- 
nouncements or theorise too readily. But it does seem to me 
that the whole (rf education — tht total process — has to justify 
itself if governments are expected to continue spending massivK 
Sums on it, and especially higher education which after all is 
concerned only with the final small percentage of those who si:al:t 
\ in our mass education mill. ^ 

It would be difficult for anyone to demonstrate beyond question 
that our huge educational effort is making oilr society a^ visibly 
better plhce in which to live. Unhappily, the mounting educational 
expenditure has become compatible with growing crime and de- 
linquency (the^ crime becoming increasingly violent as it moves 
down into younger agS groups). Alocholistn, drug addiction, 
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illegitimacy are all becoming worse. That bulwark of a (Civilised 
society, the family, is Ifeecoming increasiagly threatened as the 
yoiing products of the "do your- own thing credo enter 'marriage 
without enough sense of either compassion or responsibility. Or 
are these latter old-fashioned value judgments v;hich have no place 
in today^s education?^ • ^ *^ . . 

If this be so/ the community may well ask, Advanced Education, 
from what to what, and we should none of us be: too surprised' 
if it comes up with an unwelcome answer. ^ . • 

I probably haven't expressed this vfcry well, but my strong feelingj 
Is that Advanced Education may be important, • but it' wojh*t 
advance anything very much unless the proper material is already, 
there for the colleges to w^ork upon. 1 have always seen learriing 
as very much a normal behavioural process, in which one proqieeds^ 
from the generjal to the particular, and of course in this ev^nt itl 
must be properly sequential. It should be like building a Iiouse, 
one brick going on top of another brick already laid downr miss 
out some of the base bricks and no amount of fancy superstructure 
is gmng to achieve much. ' . j 

If thiV is true, to only a degree, then clearly what the chila learns 
early will determine what^the adolescent can learn later, f do not 
mean learning as a traineH capacity to recall and regurgitate on 
'demand ^ecific information: I mean really learn and understand, 
in the sense that what is learnt is understood m.the context of life 
and^lHts liMolding mapifestations* ' / • 

Viewing Education in this context, then, the role of the mother 
in a secure famHy seems to me quite vital, and. I cannot see ^ny 
later formal institutionalised education really making /up for any 
substantial early xieficiency. Coleiman, following his ' massive 
smdies coveting 600^00 children,^6,000 teachers and 4,000 schools 
Mtly states that familV training differeflces account for much more 
variation, in educational achievement than do school dijfferences, 
The later U.S. Gov^rnm^t study on "Equality of Educational 
Opportunity" comes ta precisely the same conclusion. 

So the nagging question here certainly it nags me as a member 
of a Gov<?rnment that must ni^e decisions in th^ field is: 
if more money is to be spent on\education, then to which end 
of the process, should it be directedK. And, of course, we musmT: 
concentrate only on beginnings and cohclusions: there is also the 
extenSedTniddlejo^be thought about. \ 

Well, I have posed questions and given Wy pobr answers, if 
indeed they are answers at all. One thing is vfe^ definite: histoiy 
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m 'III**^ relatively stable socieSes^ 

k l0dffy>^^^:f tliat can be safely ab- 

s60edv Bui to Im .St p our society's way for the. last 
thi^^J:}^;; forty ^^^^y^^ ^We.^Wye;^^a all 

; clii^ijge is^go^^ Chang be beneficial merely because 

it isr if our educational system did 

il^ft^t ^education vi|b' have put aWemium on innovation^ 
^^#itW tli^ y^^^ ou][ system^ becomes geared to instability rather 
. tl^aii. $taW^ In '^jiisocircum^l^nce, it is no wonder that control 
Varifd pa|t4i;n begiiit tf) break dovjai Well-meaning teachers hare off 
^ iri . stM^^ directi and; pa|ient§, suddenly ' find the generation 
gap fii^S'bec^^^ chasm, tod wonder who are the bitter- 

tpngued yop^^str^ngers ^that so little time ' before were their 
"iad0lesif0dt.(!|ildren."v ' \- ' 

T^hia \is ^;e:mj^g^^^^^ course^ Burthen, that's always part of 
the eji:ew5is(^'jf :we ate to be induced Vtoi run around fast enough 

. |0; tljat we cnh 'See WO0d,.as well asireU But too much running, 
if^orUy fijjurativi^ly, i^^ trying ^aftS^r a good dinner, so tliat's 

^ a^ gobij 4 ?e^§on as any to conclucle for digestion's salce, 
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Certain areas of the social scienees seem to be chapcterised by 
. successive wav^s of fashionable approaches. . These are often given 
a descriptivejabel br slogan. ' ExamplMn education include "Pro- 

. gressive Education", "Discovery Leaniing'^ a^^^ "Creativity Train- . 
iiig'': Examples'" may also be fornid in thie . general area of of - V 
gariisation theory, .for example, n^any authors recognise a broad 
» historical grov/th tof organisation aYid administration tlieory through 
"A Managerial Era", "A Human Relations Era?' arfd "A: Social 
Science\Era". In rhis young and rapidfy expanding field of 
otgcmisatiou !and aclmiriistration, there does not appear to be uni- 
versal acceptance of ^jtnany pf the; terms commonly utilised, For . 

^ ^xanjple, are the . terrtjs "adnurii^^^^^ 
* synonymous? Does intrpd^ioh'of the iferm ^pveiman^^ 
m donfuise the matterr The object of this paper is to ]review some. • 
of these .defiiiitioiial problems and^tp present a viewpoint or frame 
of reference for consideration of governance. v 

The word gdyemance is a relative newcomer to the educationat 
stene. It is an o|d word revived in ^ new context as the Concise 



Oxford Dictionary (5th Edition J 96^ defe 
. "act, ipanner, fact or J^iijption^ of 
a mbit rnodem wpixJ is gdvernmeh^ 

Th^ pr^ent popular iisag^ erf thfe y^i^d^^^^ attributed to Corson 
, vvhp defined it' y-.'-J^' 

*^that a<3minis|tratiye procdss^ yi^^^ or 
; • , . college . is Mi^in<?itv^, -t^^ pjroc&s of deciding and seeing, 
to it"^ that aecisibois n^^ade' are executed." (1 ). 

ke saw it as the p)^x)rce^s or ai^ actors in an in- 

stitution of higher leapiiiig (schol^s, students,, administrators 
and the governing body) ekablish jarid ca^j^y out; -the mles^ and 
reguilations .that faqilitat^ tKeir colUjboratlon; that pre^6rve essential 
individual freedonjy. and that miniOTse. conflict. 
suggested" thaty although there/ have been^ diffuse interpretations 
of the term since its fifefe use by Corson^ it has a ddal focuSj both- 
on structures and on the patterns of human interaction " within i 
^the structure, (3),: to endorse i 

y'this duality of nieartittg;, by presentiii^^ sui^ji^'as: ' • i 

— "an^effort . to identify the forceis playfng on the ' processes 
of goyern^nge ratl^^r than an^atteipist to prbpose a detailed 

model fo'f thfe disbibutioni of authority, and fnfl^^ 
■ - ' ■ '- '■ ..." 

To this point, the word is seen to ii^corporiy:^ bofh\ structures 
and the processes , by which decisions "are at^ at; : The succint 
definidon of^govemance in a recent publication as "the structures 
and processes of decision maldng" (-5) iip^^ be adopted 

as an acceptable first defifiition iij the/broddest sense. 

In that Broad definition, the term is neither limited to any pardcu- 
lar level of education, nor limited only . to ec^ucadon. It cou% 
for-example, be applied to B.H:P, or LB-M:; or to any organisa- 
tion* Though, to this time, .there is little eviddnc^ of its use 
in the world of commerce, there is evidence Of its extension* beyond 
the narrow confine of a university or college envlrontfient. For 
example, the Alberta Commission On Educadonal Planning applied 
the term through the whole range of educadon — from early 
education, to basic education, to higher educ§don and to further 
educadon. (6). That report saw decision-making as occurring at 
various levels in a three-tiered structure with broad policy decisions 
made at the Legislative Assembly, formulated in a 

decentralised system of Provincial Governing Boards and School 
Boards, and institutional policy determined by School Councils. 
In that usage, g^ernance needs to be qualified to denote clearly 
the level or location of the "strucbres and processes" under 




discussion. Governance in Colleges has' a completely "different 
meaning from governancr of Colleges. The former deafly in- 
volves intra;5Drgani^||ionai behaviour while the latter suggests the 
relationship of ^ cluster of organisations to one or more organisa- 
tions located further up a hierarchy of organisations, 

Institutions^ of higher learning form but one type of/organisation 
in a society comprised of a very large number of organisations. 
The term organisation has been defined by Hicks as "a structured 
process in which persons interact for objectives," (7), This explicit 
definition is succinct and incorporates five jniportant aspects 
comnion to all organisations: an organisation includes people;' the 
people interact in some way; the interactions can be ordered, or 
described by sorrie- sort of structure; each actor has .personal 
objectives an^ tfie expectation that these, will be furthered by 
his participation in the organisation; and the achievement of joint, 
organisationar objectives, can be assisted by the interaction of 
members of 'Ae organisation. 

It should be noted that the definition places emphasis on inter- 
actions between people^ the basic component of all organisations, 
and that the organisational structure describes how these inter- 
actions are intended to, take place. For formai organisations, 
the formal structure sets out features of the organisation including 
hierarchies of objectives^ and the institutional roles, relationships 
'and activities of the ihembers and groups of members within 
the organisation. For informal organisations the structtire is less 
important and usually not explicitly specified. 'Nahowing the 
discussion to formal organisations, it is apparent that the nature 
of the stnicture and the particular proccssj?s of interaction vary 
widely among organisations. ' \. . ' 

Recognition of this basic fact has resulted in many attempts to 
classify organisations. " One simple scheme is to classify organisa- 
tions into formal or informal depending on the degree to which 
they are formally structured. As pointed out by Hicks, this 
classification really / defines ' the extremes of a continuum of 
organisational types, as it would probably be impossible to Jind 
a conipletely formal or informal organisation. (8). It should be 
noted that "informal" is also used, in a different sense by authors 
to describe the interactions of members of a formal organisation 
which take place outside the formal organisational structure. 
This "infornial Stmcture'^ or '**infornial network" may arise from . 
organisational frustration and the need to identify with colleagues 
as persons rather than occupiers of prescribed roles in the organ- 
isation/ Katz and Kahn summarised tiiis notiorl as follows: 
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**Evefy , group thus develops own "pattern of communis 
ation, intemction, and infomal norms to meet the social 
and emotional needs of its members. Informal structure 
of this type is not necessarily in opposition to the basic 
objectives of the organisatfpn, but it frequently is in con- 
tradiction to the prescribed institutional paths for reaching 
■ those goals," (9). 

The position taken here is that an institution of higher learning 
is a formal brganisatiofi and that it poss(Sssea informal structures. 

Blau and w^cott classified organisations on the basis of "who bene- 
Ijits" and suggested that four types of organisations emerged on that* 
criterion: mutual benefit associations (prime beneficiary/the mem- 
bers)^ business concerns (prime beneiiciaiy, the owners); service 
organisation^ (prime beneficiary, the client group); and common- 
weiil organisations (prime beneficiary,. the pul|lic at large). (10); 
In this classification an institution of higher learning would be 
termed both a service orgariisation,„ the prime beneficiary being 
the students, and a eommbnweal. organisation since it provides 
;ar Reservoir of tramed manpower for societal purposes. > 

Katz and Kahn put forward a soniewhat different typology based 
on first-order and second-order factors. The first-order factor 
was described in terms of "the type of activity in which the 
organisation is engaged as a subsystem of the larger society." (11). 
Fotir broad classes Were propose4: productive or economic organ- 
isations (organisajtions providing goods arid services) ; maintenance 
organisations (socialising and training people for roles in other 
organisations anl in the wider society); adaptive organisations 
(discovering new knowledge and innovative solutions to problems) ; 
managerial-politicaU organisations (co-ordinating and controlling 
human and material resources). In this first-order categorisation, 
it will be seen that an institution of higher learning fits both into 
the maintenance class and into the adaptive class. Second-order 
characteristics can be many and relate generally to transactions 
between the organisation and its social and physical environment, 
to its internal transactions, and to its specific structure. (12)» A 
distinction of relevance here is the nature of the throughput in 
an educational institution since "human beings as objects of a 
change process require different organisational processes than 
materials transformed in a manufacturing plant." (13). 

In his work on adaptations of persons to: an organisational environ- 
ment Presthus described his frame of reference or ideal type as 
a "big" organisation which, in his terms, was one "in which the 
number of members is large enough to prohibit face to face 
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relation^ among most members." (14): 

To this point an institutipn of higher learning is thus conceptualised 
as a formal and complex organisation; principally a service otgan* 
• jsation in Blau and Scott's terms; an adaptive^ maintenance, piople- 
processing, organisation in Katz and ICahh's terms; and Mg in 
Presthus's terms. , ^ 

|H© SYSTEMS APPROACH 

' The system theory of organisations is a useful tool in estakshing 
a frathework for studr of a particular organisation or Lite of 
organisations. Hicks defined a system as a *^s'et of i^te!rrelated, 
interdependent, or interracting elements'* and pointed out that the 

. basic conceptualisation of a aystem envisaged the various elements ' 
of the system as possessing their own distinct objective but con- 
tributing to the overall goals of the whole system through a process 
of mutual reinforcement. ( 15) . A system is conceptualised as open i 
or closed. The latter is one that is completely self-enclosed and / 
isolated from contact with the environment; This is Essentially 
a theoretical concept. In contrast, an open system reacts with 
its environment; it influences its environment and is influenced by 
that environment. 

Katz and Kahn regarded an organisation as a social ^ystem which, 
if it was to surviv^i must he an open living system /and they saw 
nine characteristics as defining all open systems: energy importa- 
tion; through-put (processing or transformajipn) ; oSt-put; a cyclic 
character; negative entropy (obtained by injpor&ion of more 
energy from the environment than it* expends ) ;"feejlback (a special 
kind of energie importation) ; dynamic homeostasi/; differentiation 
(diffuse global patterns replaced by more specialised functions); 
equifinality (|i system may reach the same final stdte frbm differing 

o initiarconditions and by a variety of paths), (ife). Browne and 
Simpkins in commenting on the relationship;^ between formal . 

/ education and the sur^rounding saciety acknowledged that system 
. concepts may be appilied at various levels of analysis including 
education as a social institution, education in a regional context, 
local organisations in a local context, and the individual in his 
educational and social context. (17). 

From 5^^^^^ appairent that any institution of higher 

learning is aft open system sinc<i it must exchange resources with 
its environment- :iif otde^ I^ice took that view of an * 

institution of higher leatning and considered a . university as 
^liough it had two major sub-systems — one for the dissemination . 
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of knowledge,, the other for the 



discoverjr of knowledge. ( 18 ) . In 



system terms he viewed the foimer in |:he following way; 

*The intakes into the teaching 'system of a university are 
students; Jhd the outputs .gradW^s (and failures)., Pro^ 
vided the quality of its butputS| (graduates) is maintained, 



the university continues 
students.-' (19). 



to receive resources and to attract 



conceptual frame of reference. 



The foregoing discussion has added la further dimension to the 



An institution of higher learning 



is an open system and may also be, viewed, in system terrriS;^ a& 
an element of a wider, system. Th^is, v/hilst some stiidies may 
be concerned with the internal b4mctnres and proces^jcs of decision 
making in institutions of higher leaif'ning, such institutions should 
first be seen within the v/ider s|^sterh within v/hich they ftmction. 

THE AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM QF HIGHER |1DU^^ 

In drawing up a framework for t^e consideration of governance 
of higher education in Australia, |it is thus considered necessary 
to include some details of the struclture and fin^cing of the binary 
system of Australian higher educgjtion ay it presently exists. 

The binary system consists of ^Ufilversities (many of whiclrhave 
been in existence for over half /Ja century) and a heterogeneous 
group of other institutions commonly referred to as Colleges of 
Advanced Education^ many of Vt^hich came into existence in the 
1965-1970 period. Although,, under the Australian Constitution, 
education is regarded as a State responsibilityahere has been an 
increasing involvement of th^ F^eral Gdvemment in higher 
education.^, , ^ 

This growth of Federal participation in higher . educa|ion since 
the Australian Constitution came into operation on ^t January 
1901 has been traced by Cowen. (20). The first majori step was 
.the Commonwealth Education Act J94S, which provided Com- 
monwealth e^try into the field of education by way of \financial 
jM-qvision to. students, but from 1951 tlje Commonwealth began 
to make some grapts to the universities through the States. Fol- 
lowing what has become, known as the Murray Report, published 
in the late 1950s> the Commonwealth Government announced its 
intention to make grants to the States for imiversity purposes, 
and by the Australian Universities Commission Act of 1959 estab- 
lished that Commission as a Commonwealth instrumentality to 
advise fhe government on the needs of universities. Common- 
twealth interest in the development of non-university tertiary edu-? 
cation began in the eariy 1960s and Colleges of Advanced Educa- 

• ■ , m ■ 




tion had tjidr gejnesis in the so-called Martin Report. (21). Eollow- 
ing the Martin.'Repor^^vin 1^65 the Qommonwealth '<}0v(^ent 
set up \th^ eominonvvealth Advisory . Committee on Advanced 
Education — later to become the Commdiiwe^lth Commission 
on. Advanced ltducation ~ under the then chairmanship of Dr. 
Wack and the legislature made provision for Commonwealth 
support for Colleges of Advanced Education which broadly 
pj^rallelled the support provided to universities. Teachers' ' Col- 
ts' were not jclassified as Colleges of Advanced Education at 
that timCj buj, jjnpre recently, they have been integrated into the 
C.A.E. system. | In . 1974 the Commonwealth undertook the total 
linancing of th6|Universities and Colleges of Advanced Education 
and aboli§l|:d .tui:tion fees from the beginning of the 1974 academic- 

^ year. . The finaricial responsibility assumed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment includes grants for capital programmes (mainly buildings) 

e> and for' recurrent expenditure, the greatest proportion of which 
is demoted to payment of academic and other staff. Institutional 
programmes are pl/nned on a trieqpium basis, the ne/ct triennium 
commencing in 1976. As the legal responsibility for education 
is vested in the sx States, funds are channelled through the State 
treasuries. 

At the Federal level, the government is advised of the needs of 
the two systems by t>vo statutory bodiea — the Australian Uni- 
versities Commis.^ion and the Commonwealth Commission on Ad- 
vanced Education^ 

At the State level, some States have instituted &tate co-ordinating 
boards, such as The Advanced Education Board (Colleges) in 
New South Wales and The Board of Advanced Education (Co- 
leges) in Queensland^ to co-ordinate (they do much more than 
that) the activiti(^s of the relevant institutions of higher learning. 
Soiiije States havi instituted a single body at State level to co- 
ordinate the activi;ies of the binary system in that State, for example 
"The Higher Education Authority in New South Wales, but, in 
effect, the individual universities have direct access to the Aus- 
tralian Universities Commission while the colleges are controlled 
at State level by bodies such as the A.E.B. or B.A.E. and do not 
have d^ect access to the Commonwealth Commission on Advanced 
EducatiVi. ' • 

It is not^ended to enter into a debate on the merits or iis- 
advantdges . b( the binary system, or to attempt to differentiate ^ 
the respectiveyoles of Universities and Colleges of Advanced 
Educadon. .In &ct, those roles have never been clearly defined 
J to everyone's satisfaction. Nor is it proposed to contrast the 
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degree of autonomy enjoyed by iiniversides compared to that of 
"the, colleges. * * 

The^ salient point js that v/lthin the overall system ol higher 
education in Australia, the term "governance" can be applied 
at a number of levels. For example, from the yiev/point of a 
College of Advanced Education, governance can be ^ plied at 
the institutional level, at the State level, aild at the Federal level 

0RGANI8ATI0W AND ADMINISTRATIOW THEORY 

Two dijffcrent viewpoints on organisation theory and idminis- 
tratiOn theory have been recognised. (22). ; 

♦ ■ " • ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

In one view, an organisation is seen to embrace a fprnial struc- 
ture, ^isi formal process, ari informal proce^jo and a culture. In 
that perspective, the formal structure is the formal arriingemetit 
of positions in the organisation as reflected in an orgaiiisatlonal 
chart, whilst the formal process which may be termed! ''adminis- 
tration" involves "such activities as decision making, (Communi- 
cating, allocating roles and facilities, supervising 'and evaluating." 
(^3). The informal process embraces the sfctivities of thel members 
of the organisation which are not formally prescribed by the 
organisation. The fourth element, culture, is a global! term de- 
scribing the;pattern of values, jthe norms, and their symbolisations 
which an organisation possesses.' (24)* In this view pirganisation 
theory is a general term "applied to all theories which have 
reference to some aspects of a complex organisation." (2S). Admiii" 
istcative theory, then, is part of r organisation theory and is a term 
applied to "theory which has reference to only the administrative 
dimension of a formal o^anisation/' (26). That is, aqministrative 
theory is subsumed , Under the general notion of /organisation 
thedty. / , 



in* the second view, organisation theory is seen £^ls seeking to 
explain both the structure and functions of an oifganisatioh as 
an entity by focusing upon one or . more key dimensions which 
are regarded as crucial to such an explanation. (27)./ Such dimen- 
sions might, for example, include the decision making structures 
and processes, In ^this vi^w, organisation theoty and adminis- 
tration theory are synonymotis provided administration theory, in 
focusing on one or. more aspects of the administrative process, 
"seeks also to establish the relationship between these and the 
formal and informal structures, processes and culture of the 
organisation." (28). 

A further problem in examining organisation and administration 
theory is presented by the ambiguous use of. thd terms adminis- 
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mti on and .management There are many definitions of ad- 
fninistration, management and related terms. 

' Savage suggesrted that the more generally accepted meanings 

, were that administratjon was the function concerned with the 
; - detemination of bverall policies whilst management was the func- 

: . tipn concerned with the execution and interpretation of policies 
within the limits set up by administration. (29). [That view was 
supported by Hicks who described the functions of managers ' 
as including- "creating, planning, organising^ motivating, com- 

. municating, and controlling to accomplish organisational object- 
ives." (30). Others have "claimed that administration includes both 
the activity of , *^deciding" and of *Moing" 'and that "a general 
theory of administration must include principles of organisation 
that will insure correct decision tmaldng, just as it must include 
principles that will insure effective action." (31), In that view, 
administradon is an all embracing term covering both policy 
determination and policy implementJttion. In yet another view 
management is seen as the nil embracing term whose functions 
include "setting aims, deciding between alternatives, controlling 
operations and evaluating performance.*' (32). 

The same writers suggested that the management function within ' 
institutions of higher education may be ' thought of "in terms of 
the functions of Government and Administration." (33). In that 
view, government might be considered to detemine policy vi^hilst 
administration can'ies out policy. By suggesting that their project 
could have been called "Government and Administration" or 
"University Governance" those writers lent sup^rt to the author's 
view that governance is a global term incorpWating the three 
functions of deciding, doing and evaluating. (34'). 

7 It will be noted that the viewpoints on administration and man- . 
agement.can only be understood in terms of the functions that the 
. - various writers ; ascribe to those terms. Thus it is suggested that 
the terms be avpided where possible. In preference, the function 
being, discussed should be described in terms of policy determina- 
tion, policy implementation and policy reviewing. In that ter- 
minology,- policy determination and\ decision making may be 
equated. Further, because of the nature of an institution of 
higher learning, all three functions may take place at all levels 
in the organisation. 

In these terms^ goyemance at the institutional level is basically 
concerned ^ with the ways in which institutions of higher learning 
take decisions, control their implementation, and assess their ef- 



fectiveness. 
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CPNCtUSIONS 

Whilst a first dc?finition of governance a>t% structures* and pfo« 
cesses of decision making k acceptable, the "term is more global 
than that definition may imply^. : 

■ • ^ 

In operational terms, governance includes the functions of policy 
determination, policy implementation, and policy evaluation' along 
with the associated structures and processes. It is concerned with 
the ways in which decisions are taken, implemented, and reviewed 
and thus includes questions of authority, responsibility and. par- 
ticipation* ' . ■ '\ 

Governance is concerned v/ith the whole system but may be 
applied at different levels whhin the system. 

Governance is concerned with p?j6ple and theij; activities. In the 
context of higher education, governance should recognise and 
account for the interrelatedness of aims, activities, personnel, ( 

;structure$ and processes, ^ ^ 

'./..,' 

The basic purposes of educating students, advancfng human learn- 
ing, and providing:^public servitJe^/impose a unique character and 
corhplexity on higher education; which should be recognised in 
any consideration of governance. 
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12. THE ORGANISATION OF TERTIARY , 
EpUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 



T. M. Sabine 




There is real confusion about the rples of the two (soon to be 
three) sectors of tqrtiary education : in Australia. In this paper 
an attempt fe made to identify thfe reasons for this confusion 
and. to make some suggestions for rebuilding the. system.- 
The St^te university system was estjablished well before Federa- 
tion. It was ba^ed on the Scottish system rather than the English 
and V/ithout honours degrees or PhD*s. Faculties representing tlie 
various accepted professions of the niheteenth century were created 
Xo maintain the supply of vocationally trained people. Non-voca- 
tioml arts and science facultief were added to make up tlie de- 
ficiences in a purely^ vocational education system. Very little 
research was done and most aspirants for higher degrees went 
overseas* i 

This patt^'^lasted until the 1950's when it was realised tliat 
research 'was an essential part of tertiary education and honours 
rand PhD degrees were awarded. Concurrently wifli this the 
academic requirements for entry into academic and Australian 
Government research ipositions was raised. 

Following the Murray report in the late 50*s new universities, 
were planned and it was clearly imderstood that research would 
be^a major activity* In many faculties research students appeared 
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wdl in advance of undergraduates. In one caf^e only (University ^ 
of N.S.W.) was a newouniversity created by tiggrading a technical 
college and that university still bears the scars, m this stage 
there 'were mutterings about "poor students" and *7allirig stand- 
ards" but as there was accommodation for only/ the top fev/ 
percent, of school leavers, the fail rates did not become unaccept- 
ably high and the equality of degrees between old arid new 
institutions was maintained, . " . ^ 

The impetus of the Murray report appears to continue with 
new imiversities opening up every "few years. 

For reasons which are obscure social planners were not content 
with the expanding university system but wished to upgrade the 
existing technical college system. ^ // 

Following the Martin report, and^the Watk ieport 6f the early 
60's colleges of advanced education were cpated from existing 
technical institutions. These were supposed/ to be '^equal to b{it 
different from universities" and, in the spirit of the times> to be 
"vocational" and to cater for "the need/ of industry," ; They 
were to concentrate on teaching and .to (/o little or no research. , 
They were a throwback to the university/ system of the 30's and 
this is reflected,, in the nomenclature eventually adopted for de- 
grees* There were no honours degree^ and no PhD's. ; 

Immediately there was chaos. First, ^nly; lip service was givm 
to thej vocational ideal. The traditional professional schools re- 
x^ained within the university sysfeip and no medical/ dental or 
Yeterinary science faculty has ever been established aj a GAE. 
With a few exceptions (e.g. Law' at lNSWIT) they have bden 

I /restricted to engineering, science, aiid para-professional courses, 

^e^-^edical technology. / 

Secondly the efiqual but different philosophy was applied to the 
extent that university and CAE salaries were equivalent Tlbis, 
cqiipled with the shortage of jobs fot highly trained peopleF becom- 
ing evident in the: late 60's, meant 'that very many PhD graduptes 
er^tered the CAE system. These people, who knew the value 
of research both in teaching and in their own development, were 
stifled by the . ahti-research attitude which prevailed. This atti- 
tude probably was due as much ' to the fear of research among 
the senior /staff who were maiply from the technical college 
system, as to a directive from'ill|ie controlling bodies. • 

Thirdly the universities did not accept ajiy limitations of their 
role. They started any course for which there appeared to be 
a need and being much less constrained by State bodies could be 

■ ■ • Its- 
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much more flexible. /The brofifores of the newer universities 
are remarkably similar to the early CAE dpcunient^>ith emphasis 
oh reletJ'iincej community need, liaispn with industry, etc. 

Fourthly, the .operatioif. of social pressun^s produced strains.' 
In terms of socill status, student am^mtiesj^uality of jrampus etc* 
'^he colleges were markedly inferior. At the: same tiin^ , because 
of sthe vocational commitment it was essendaL tihat the courses 
be of a standard aqeeptable to professional bodies; , While the 
cplleges' catered for part-time studentsHwho could not afford 
, (University education, students of reasonable quality •entered' the 
isy^tem and fail rateis were acceptable. t- ,: , . 

T,he introduction of fjee tertiar;^ -educatidn 4or all who can find 
a place plus- a "generous living allowance' scheme hps radically 
alteted the' pajt-tim!fe, education pattern; inevitably fewer and 
fewer students wilLuse tliis rbtite. ;^ ' \. - . 

Vocational cAE's such 'as NSWIT now face enotrmous probtems/ 
The three metropolitan umvefsitie^ (soon to be increased to four) 
have^ery much superior student facilities as welC as the cachet 
of being a uiaiversity. . ' . ' ' ' J/. > . ? 

There is no shortage of placeS .for students wishing to enter 
science or- engineering so that NSWIT will, iri thfefefe faculties at 
l^ast receive poor quality students (activities Hke sandwich 'schemes 
constitute "a miriof perturbation but their viability js debatable). 

To maintain standards failure rates of 50% )^hci higher must be 
Acceptable.. There is no ja priori' ^reason for iiot accepting this^. 
Entrance standards are ^0^y because the high: ^phopl filtering system 
is poor, however the effect on the^tudents must be considered 

Th^re are several methods of Tationalisatibn: ■ . * 

• . • ■ . ■ . ' . . . ' 

Xi)' '^Promote" selected CAE's, to U^xiversity status. This follows 
the English pattern. - Impli^in. thi^ is thie assumption that 

all C|^E's are inferior tj:||ijM it will put 

" ' coptinliious pr,essure on' u^^Bp^ed/^CAE's be in the 
nextrouj^d^ ^ /^ff'^* ■ ': 

(ii) Allow CAE's to fulfil their vociti6nal role, ^his requires 
restricting jpiew universities „ to Arts and ^Science faculties 

' , ' and building up professional coti'fses at CAF^^^^ This is a 
. desirable solution bM inipossible to implcm^^^^^ 

(iii) Accept the fact^that there will be cliasses of degrees on the 
pattern in th^¥SA 'and group' the^ better' universities and 
CAE's into a^"Ivy League'\ "This could be done, and mky' 



Vwell be done by sodal pressure. Any attempt to impose 
^uch a grouping froVi above^ TO^ involve, an enormous 
riumbeip of people in a fruitless e?cpenditure ^f an enormous 
amoiint ofenergy. ' * v ^ 

(iv) lAbolish the .CAE ^stem. Tfiis is by far ;he most attractive 
alterhatiyev 'The names of institutions i.e> Institute of Techr: . 
hology, eollege Technology, Agricultural College, Teachers 
College, Community College could remain. The generic term 
^^oulOe.^^University'^ No longer would graduates face 
. the prpbtem of- how tp answer the question ^'VJ^'hat university 
^;did -you graduate 'from.?'* ' - * Well, actually I was not at uni- 
[ vefsity .but > . In the. USA the generic 'term is^^college" 
• T and no psTrticular social stigma attaches to a j^me.V ' 

Apy sort of rationalisation Vi^hether by imposition from above, or 
laissez f aire .operation of conimunity pressure will be hindered 
by the existenc^e of separate Commissions. There should be a 
Tertiary Education Commission and each Institution should be 
free to find its owii level within the degree of autonomy enjoyed 
by universities at present. Artificial constraints, such as a re- 
stricted range of degree titles, niustdi^sappear. ^ ^ 



13. GOVERNANCE A SMALL 
IVIONO.DISCIP|isiE COLLEGE 

^ iurnet 
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1. ' *:rtie< probler^js ^of. the small mono-discipline college are 
^ afypifal. It may be\th^t a council conforming to th^ general- 
' 'ly accepted pattern is ndt the most appropriate^^or such a 

. college. - . •■ ■ • ' . ■ 1^ ■ . ; " 

A Voa4 representation ^ / . " 

2. A majority of college councils exhibit the following character- 
istics with regard to composition:^ ' ^ 

(a) the principal, dean^ or director is an es-officio member 
^ of the governing body; 

(S). academic sta|f^and student represemation is effected by 
the election^f one br more of their number j ^ 

* (e) persons with special interests in education ate^includedj < 

(d) reptegeritation of profession, industry and commerce is 
effected through- appointment or co-option;. 

(e) terms of office for appointed ,or elected persons are 
. , usually three Or |our years ^ and for students one year; 
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(f ) some special a|ipointments are made. 
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Func!tioiis and jir^spoii§ibililtes''of councils 

3» The aim must be to establish a council; the meikbership of 
which enaliles it to Ijest; discharge the functions anc^ responsi- 
bilities of the council 

4. The pov/ers of governing bodies have been eroded by the 
making- of decisions at central government level, the\ ration- 
ale being that such decisions are in^the interests ofWuity, 

43 economy, efficiency and administrative sinriplicity. itecord- 
ingly, policies and procedures which formerly were determined 
V by councilji oir by council on die recommendation of an expert, 
advisory committee or administrator, are now largely fonnu- 
lated 6y officials or groups of officials located, in governmi 
bureaux. . This is especially so of matters 5uch as tewns 
and conditions of appointment and employment of staff, me 
level of staff establishment,* priorities in building programmes^ 
standards "of staff and student acconrniodation,; condition 
: ^ governing the award of degrees, accounting classifications and 
systems, salary and wage levels, arid associated issues. Gov-\ 
eming^bodies may only mal^e decisions which marginally in- 
fluence their own destinies. They can no longer bluntly 
; ignore the government agencies for fear that their funds 
allocation will suffer. Frequcndy, it is less costly to accept 
the centralist decision than spend scarce expert administrative 
resources on varying or rebutting it. 

5. Due to the growth in the scale of operations, the greater 
accountability and the increased complexity "of almost any 
tertiary qducation institution, the real *power, thoujit^ot^ the 
responsibility, of goyeming bodices has been furtSwi^eroded 
as it has been necessary to employ highly qualified and ^pro- 

. fes,?ional administrators. Functions have .5f necessity been 
delegated to such off icers. 

6. What functions does this leave councils to perform? They/ 
do not have an audit function except to ensure' a just internal . 
allocation of funds. There are inbuilt safeguards and cheeky 
to ensure njpney is not misused or mis-spent. They hav^ 
no need to fight strenuous battles over conditions of service 
and salaries; these^ are largely pre-determined by govenimen)ts 

^ and/or unions. They are hot competent to assess acadenrtjic 
standards or proposed new developments; far 'more stringent 
. investigations' are carried. oiit by independent academic pai^^ls. 
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J. Does illis leave any functions at all? It does! But they 
. are i^ot easily quantifisible ones. They arc ~ promoting 
.stanclirds 6f excellence; securing self-help in order to achieve 
son^i(^ independence of action; maintaining professional liais- 
omj establishing and ^maintaining political/governmental liajs- 
* ^ which become ever mor^ important; objectively reviewing 
|fie intenid balance bf power and the 

#temal allocation 'of resources; conducting a continual review 
, of both community needs and thqf way in which the institution 
might satisfy such needs; periodically giving thought to how 
the institution might developj given Its present resources or 
those resour<:es which it miight,?comniand should its proposed 
development be considered :by others worthy of encourage- 
ment;' jealously preserving ' the right of academic fi^e^dom 
of speech^and action:/ and appointing the institution's most 
senior officers to wh^ necessity dictates they^ must delegate 
many functions and powers! 

The potential i^etufn Stom a bmdly based council 

8. .The promotion of '.tAcademic excellence requires firstly that 
academic e^ir^llerice be recognised and secondly that, once 
recognised, k . be promoted* It may be that an" objective 
assessment J?f academic standa can' only be undertaken 
by leading academics outside the environment of the college. 
Such, persons are also more likely to recognise , development 
opportunities which may appear to be outside^ the college's 
immediate area of expertise: . . 

9. The inclusion on a. council of ^ne or more industrialists/ 
financiers may -.provide' advice and expertise in the Igiportant 

. areas of self-help (including fund raising), relations with 
political/governmental bodies, and assessing community needs. 
Naturally such persons would need to have a spedal interest 
in education. " 

10. It is felt that a continual review of the organisation, the 
internal balance of power, and the allocation of jcesotn'ces 
will be facilitated by ' the inclusion of the JDean,/^ member 
of the academic staff and a representative ^Mthe student 
association. It would seem somewhat paradoxical for any< 
council to claim to protect academic freedom of speech 
and action while denying staff and student representation on 
council. : ' ^ . 

11. Since tertiary education institiitions utilise as their basic 
resource public funds, it can be ' argued that any council 
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must not only, be iiccountable in jpact, but al$o be seen to 
' : be accountable. . 

The possible costs of ia large biioadly based council ' 
in a small mono-discipline college 

12v One would expect that participation in the-^overnmert^^ of 
' a dynamic complex such as a' tertFary education institution 
would lead to an interest in educational policy, tecfiniques 
and developments. Unfortunately,^ there are many such goy-^ 
etning bodies whei-e widk participation merely leads to rigidi- 
■ |:ies in the admiriistrative(system. These rigidities aire partly 
caused by the rules by which such institutions are governed. 
W these rules are acconoioanied by status-conscious ^nd slow- 
* moving committee structures, the enterprising council or 
academic body will only be frustrated and eventually de- 
moralised. \ ^ ' 

iS^SClie very size and composition of the typical cbuncil may 
reditee,,the ability of the smal^ college to maximise.^its return 
on its limited resources in the \ways outlined in paragraph 14. 

The potential return from' an atypica\ council^ 

t4f There' are scfund reasons why closely Imit/go;|i^erning unit 
oi a niono-discipline college nia;^ prove ,as successful as its 
diversified counterpart in a multi^disei^fe^^^ cMlege. -Firstly 
it is operating in what is still basically ^small college environ- 
ment in which enthusiasm may jorovidi the^rhecessary impetus 
to oyercome apparent obstacles^ S^cp^^^ uni- 
directional as it espouses one cause|and^;^^^^^ present fl unified 
front. Having chosen a successful path of deyeloj&ment it 
will unilaterally pursue it. Ti!iir(|l|t if a^ new and imaginatiyb 
idea is accepted,, action may .|eMj^icldy taken to realise {a 
concept. In larger more re]^e^|||ative democratic bodies 
initiative is top often diffused l^iJ^ajfenuated. Fourthly it is 
, to be hoped that a council of a^' |p|^ will not find it v 

necessary t(i,«develop lis complete in 
larger orgajtisations. Finally .per^^^^ relationships and inter- 
ests may be fostered in a siTj|[y|i/&^ situation, 
. 'where^uts larger counterpart tends \p breed impersonality, 

"isolation, a lack of understandinL and ultimately the child ^ 
/ of such an atmosphere, hostility. J ; ^ \/ 

The possible costs of an atypical council ' 

15. The narrowly 1)ased council may. lack perspective;, it may 



suffer from intellectual stagnation; and, it may be over- 
sensitive to the lowest conimbn denominator, especially com- 
mercial interests or inbred cons^Watism. It may lacK fle^i- 
bility due' to a failur<^^ recognise" opportunities. If ii does 
not {Possess the sdmuuNof other type's of representation^ it 
may well fbe indifferent V innovation^ eKperimentation* 6r 
^ change, and therefore incapable of initiating improvement in 
the. institution it governs. \^ 

Pe^f6rma^ce^the major criteria? 

16. A council's perforniance should not be judged by numbers 
of students, the si2;e of recurrent funds, the extent of its real 
estate, the library, book stock, or the number of active com- 
mittees it craidles. Reah^ducative efficiency is assayed by 
comparative quality as well as quantity; by the reputation, 
quality and acceptability of its graduates ;^y?t]^ cjctent that 
any research undertaken aids the advancement of knowledge; 
by the effectiveness and economy of use of funds; by how 
intensively capacity is utilised; by the comparative number 
of books read; and by the initiatives and intellectual power 
of its committers. It is. the positive good that is got out 

^ of resources which matters, 

17. When any change in the constitution of a college council is-* 
contemplated, it is necessary to «ask whether the proposed 
Change will in fact improve the performance of the coun^^l 
and therefore be to the benefit of ^ the institution and the 

f community. . In other words, is one likely by the change 
I to increase the return on investment in real terms? 



14, THE GOVERNANCE OF ADVANCED 

fiDUCATION: NATIONAL PLANNING AND THI 
POTENTIAL POWER OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

... . " , * 

> Paula v: Wilkos and P. Chippendale 



"Let us therefore be ctoi^from .the outset thatxit is the Stkt&s 
which have the responsibility' for the 'control arid direction^ df 
the colleges, and there will be diver^iiScation in theVay the States^ 
interpret this. responsiWli^ and implement it" (1). TJiis statement 
was made by the Honourable Nigel Bowen, Fcdei^al Minister 
for Education and Science, addressing the first Conference of 
the Federation of Staff 'Associations of the Australiair Colleges 
of Advanced Education in 1970. 

In responding to the Hpndurable Nigel Bowen's address, Mr. R. 
Ev Party, Registrar of the State body responsible for the co- 
ordination of the largest group of colleges in the Commonwealth, 
remarked that: - 

The whole of our discussion on direction and control in 
the C.A.E.'s is likely to be fruitless unless we remember 
that, although the responsibility for policy-making in edu- 
cation at all levels remains with the sovereign. States, 
their lack of effective autonomy in financial matters has 
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resulted in increasingly large-scale Commonwealth involve- 
pent in the jRnancial support ojL educational services. 

One would be naive to expect mat this process fa likely 
to reversed. Indeed, one can see only it:s accelerition, 
and future analysis of the policies which dictate th§ direc- 
' tion and control of tertiary education, at least, will become 
. ' more and more complex unless some dramatic act of 
statesmanship.leads to modification of the constitutional 
responsibilities of the Commonwealth and the States. (2). 

These viewpoints expressed by the Federal Minister f)n the one 
^ ^^d the Registrar of the State body responsible for the 
co-oMi^tion of the largest group of colleges in the Common- 
wealth on^e^ o indicate that, at least initially, the^was 
substantial a|jreement between Cojmmonwealth and State authoi^ies 
that the States quite rightly possessed the responsibility for 
control and direction of policy-making in advanced ed^catioip 
Australia.. Yet, as Mr. Parry pointed out, the Stat^ laL 
Autonomy in financial control of education, and he predicted^L. 
in tertiary education the financial power of the CommoiiWealth 
wpui4 surely increase, \ 
'>■■,/■' ■ » ■ , , ' y ' . \ 

Four years later,i addressing a similar conference, Mr. Parry vi^as 
able to say that h|s prediction, • ,^ \ 

. . about incl*easing involvement of the Commonwealth in the 
funding of higher education has. certainly proved to be 
; ^ ' « acqurate, but, despite Xhk vast improvement that has fol- 
lowed the cessation of the matched^funding arrangement 
between the Commonwealth and the States, the essential 
vfact remains that our college system is still being developl&d 
within a constitutional framework which is explicitly federal ' 
in^nature, (3) : \ 

and he added: ^^^^^^^ ' ^ 

I see no reason to avoid facing realistically the fact that any 
fatiQnaJ panning jve might wisji to bringj about in our 
Wtl fcQlle^^area ija the foreseeable^ future must be done 
liOh^ol^l fafejiliar way — by serving two masters. We 
shoulolioi^und^^^^^ im- 
posed on really mipnal planning 'by virtue of this in- 
escapable faqt. 0}*^ * 



Through^O^ons 96, 81 and ^l:^3Cthe Australian Constimtion, 
the Goriimoihvedth has the poteimMs^ to exercise far-reaching' 
wers in relador^t<teItiary education.^ The frame of the Con- 



stitution conferred potential linancial power in etiucatioh upon 
the Commonwealth under, section 96 which states: 

Inuring a period of ten years^ afl^ the establishment of the 
' Commonvyealth and thereaf^r until the Parliament otherwise 
s^/ provides, the Parliament may gpnt financial assistance to any 
X^tate on such terms and condition^^as the Pariiament sees iit^. (5), 

{J^tion 81. of the Constitution broadly interpreted provides the 
' Commonwealth with a more direct jpower in education. vSection 
81 state: 

•'. Altrcvenues or moneys raised or received' by the Executive 
GoWnment of the Commonwealth shall form one Con-' 
soljqjated Revenue^Fund, to be appropriated for the pur- 
pose^N^the Commonwealth in the jdanner and subject to 
the charts and liabilities imposed by ^this. Constitiition. (6) . . 

Section 81, known as the Approprlatibn Power^ empowered the 
Federal Parliament to appropriate money "for the purposes of 
the Commonwealth J Section 81 could be, and was interpreted, 
in a broad or nar/ow sense.. If interpreted broadly, as it was 
-in the introductioi)^ of the Commonwealth Government V war-time 
university scholarship scheme in 1943, section 81. could be invoked 
in respect of any matter which, might be a purpose of the Com- 
monwealth* Such an interpretation enliances the 'direct power 
of the Commonwealth in education. In 1^45, however, the High . 
Court, in the Pharmaceutical "penefits C^se, inteepreted section 81 
more stringently. In the judgement o^ the Court the, use of 
section 81 ^was restricted to the purposes of the Commonwealth 
found in tfie Constitution. Education 'ivas not a^purpos^f the 
.Commonwealth to be found in the Constitution. . ^ 

The Commonwealth Goi^nment therefore required further^ con^ 



stitutionalJpower to place 
pated ^DcMfservKeT"^^ 
diction over its education 



jfeyond challenge its existing and antici- 
to secure direct Commonwealth juris- 

._nal and quasi-educational programmes. 

The Labor Government o^ the "day acquired such power by dint 
of the 1946 Social Services Amendment and the insertion of the 
"benefits to students*' power, This amendment^.reads: as follows: 

The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have 
' power to^ make laws for the peace, order and good govem- 
ment of the Commonwealth with respect to — 

\ XXIIIA the provision of maternity allowances, widows' 
Xj^ensions, child endowment, unemployment, pharmaceutical, 
sidmess -and hospital benefits, medical and dental services , 
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(but not so as to aiithorise any forip of civil. conscription), 
■^\[ bSnefltS'tp students and family allowances. (7). 

Twelve yjears after the uniindment/w the purpose of - 

the "berjefits to stiidents" part of the- social* services amendnient 
was underlined in the Parl/ament by Dr, H, V. Evatt, the Attorney- 
General wiio had drafted the amendment. As Dr, -Evatt' put itr 
• . ■ ■ ■ . '■ ft ' * . 

, • . The whole purpose of the Constitutional Amendment was ' 
to giv9 the Parliament power; as the occasion demanded, * 
to make .provision by legislation for benefits to students ^t? 
*^ ii| other Wj^rds, to niake educational grants, Jhis/Parlia- 
• ' mcSfc- being .responsible for them. Jt is not therefore, a 
; • qlesfipn of divided legislative power and responsibility; 
dirept power and responsibility reside in this Parliament . . .. - 

Observations made about placitum XXIIIA: of section 51 by the 
High Court Judges during the Second Pharmaceutical Benefits 
Case of 1949, of^ the B.MA Case as it is sometinies called, 
cqnfirmed EyattV vjew that the "benefits to students'* power 'was 
not limited, and that direct poVl^er and responsibility in relation \ 
to benefits to students" i-esided with the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. Mr/ Justice Dixon, for example, in underlining the breadth 
*of interpretation and 'scope for Commonwealth initiative contained 

■ in section 51 (XXniA), quoted Mri* Justice 0*Connor*s dictum 

, in the High Court.of 1909 

It is a fundanjental principle of the Constitution that every- 
thing necessary to the^cercise of po\ver*is incteded in the 
; grant of that power.* livery thing necessai^ to the effective o : 
^exercfse of a power of legislation ^must^^ therefore, be taken 
^ r to be confirmef^ the Constitiftion , v^ith that povirer. (9 ) . 

Thus it would seem that^hije the Constjtutibn makes no direct 
reference to Coninonwealth po^r -in^ the **benefijtS \, 

to ;students" power copiers upon^ti^e flommonwealth power in 
ijducation in general. According to 1^ . D* Tannock^ and I. K. ♦> 
jmiTch: ■ .0-'- ' ' ■ 

i . Judicial mterpretatio:^ to this point in time indicates that 
. the Commonwealth has power under the "benefits - to 
students" clause to make every , provision for students. 
From the breadth of interpretation suggested in the B.M.A. ■ 
Case, and, having regard to the inter^Jretation trends of the . 
• present Court, th^ejs little doubt^ that the Commonwealth 
has a head of power by which it could virtually control 
education in Australia, Should it^enaet laws to do this, 
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. iMhim'H^M^mxum in the B.M.A. Case is pertinent. ' 
. JiT the Commonvv^ahh is an Act which falls within 
the termr; of S.51 '(XJilllA) of tlW Constitution, any 
State law which is inconsistent with it is subordinate to 
it, and the C'omittonwealth law prevails^ Constitution, 
(10). , 

Wliile it appears that the Commonwealth possesses "a head of 
power by wjilch it could virtually control education, in Australia" 
there remainsjn legislation a division of power between the Com-r 
mon'vi'ealth and the States. The State'- legislation relating to 
colleges of advanced education ifi Queensland, for ejoimple, es- 
tablishes a Board of Advanced Education as body corporate with 
ths^ fallowing functions and powera: 

■ (a) to make reports ''and recommendations to the Minister, 
either of its owfi motion or at the reSquest of the 

Minister, with respect to r— , 

, _ . ' ■ ■ ■ " . <ut ' 

XO developments iii the held of advanced education 
* ^ to meet the needs 'of the State of Queensland; 

(ii) jirograois for capital and recurrent cxpendittire 
submited^^by Councils of colleges of advanced 
, ' education; 

. (iii) expenditure on cap(ital projects; " - 

Jiv) salaries payable to the sia0 of colleges of ad- 
- / ^' I ■ yariced.educa'tion and conditions of employnlent; 

(b) to confer and leollaborate with the Australian Com- 
' mission on Adv|nced Education, the Board of Teacher 

Education or an|r other Statutory body on such mia^ers 
as are within the functions and powers of the Board 
]^ of Advanced Education; ; 

(c) to appoint committees to advise on fiel^of advanced 
education concerning which nd statutSry body has beeii 
constituted -under this Act and such other committees 

^ as it thinli;s fit t0 advise it in connexion^ with the per- 
formance^ of its functions and the exercise of its 
powers under this !^ct; ' . „ 

. (d) to o^ercise a co-oMinating^function with respect to 
• * fields of study in colleges of advanced education; - 

" (e ) * to * be the accrediting authority ^or awards : conferred 
by colleges of advanced education;; ' * 




>(U to approve anhual budgats and plans, spQciMaxiom] 
and acceptance ' of tenders for capital projeciS-i^-' 
mitted by Coim^ils of colleges of advanced education;: 

(g) to approve the scale of fees to be charged by collates 
of adviTnced education in Connejrion with enrohrienta/ 
in classes or cfourses, save in connexion with enrol-j ' 

, ments in those classes or courses in respect of which. 

the Boi^d detbrmines, having regard to the nature and 
. . duration thei;eof and any, other matters it consider.^ 
. relevant thereto, that its approval is not necessary o* 
in conncKion with e:?taminations, the conferring of 
av/ards or other services, such other services* as the 
Board may from time to time determine, ' i 

(h) to foster research into matters relevant to the developi- 
/ ment and improvement of advanced education by such 

means as it thinks fit, including the making of recorii- 
mend^tions for the provision , of scholarships, fellow- - 
I ships and financial assistance to institutions conduct* 
. Mng or proposing CvQ^ conduct research into any sudi 
, ; . matters; . " J 

■ - . : ■ • ■ . '-.^ ^ , \, ■ ■ ' 

/ (0. to appoint staff as ^necessary jjv fulfil thp Board's 
functions, ^ ; 

(j) to pc^orm any additional functionTprescrfted by the 
Goveraor-in-Council; 

^ (k) to furnish to the Minister as sooa as practicable, ^up 
= noi\more than three moiiths .ajFter the thirty-first day 
; of December "in >each Year, a report of jts work and 
. activities during the year. ^ ] 

3. The Board shall - have and may exercise such power^ ind 
authorities as are incidentaf to the^proper^jscharge W it of 
any of its functions undei;_^tRis Act, or aV the Goyewior- 
in-Council from time to time prescribes by Order in'CouiicIL 

3. in the performance of Its functions and the exercise <^ts 
powers under this Act, the Board shall have regard toftie 
needs of the State and the recommendations made by Councils . 
of colleges of advanced education and its advisory" conrniit- 
teeK^ll). / \ . / 

The Commoi^ealth^kgislation relating to advanced _e^ca^^^ 
establishes a Cdhimissior(in Advanced Education whose funckions 
are: - -o'' ; 
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^ JO furnish inWmation and advice to the Minister on 
matters in conne5don;;with the ^rant by the Commonwealth 
of financial assistance tq institutions in a Territory providing 
advanced education and 0/ financial assistance to yie States 
in relation to institutions >^i'Oviding advanced education/ in- 

cludin'g information and advice relevant to * 

■ — f- ■ • <» ■. ' ' . - ' ■ . ' 

(a) the necessity for, financial assistance and the conditions 
,upon which any financial assismnce should be granted; 

and-/. ."v . 

(b) the aifjount, and allocation of financial assistance. (tT^ 

In Commonwealth legislation the Commission on Advanced Edu- 
cation^ Act 'is complemented bylhe States Grants (Advanced 
'Education) Act 1,9724974 under which the Commonv^ealth makes^ 
grants $p the States on the^ term^ and conditions of the Common- 

. wealth for the purposes ,gf advanced education in' thcj^ktes.'' 
The exercise of! Commonwealth power in accordance^^tfrthe 
foregoing legisladon provides the framework withiif which the 
State^owers opqrate. TJ^ie problem which now confronts policy- 
makers anji administrators in advanced education is the rational- 
isation of the ^existing powers, both Federal and State^ for the 
purpose of promoting "a balanced dSvelopment of^dvanced educa- 
t'op'^ '/.^)- Such'development shoitld provide for the recognition 

W a wide,r^nge of needs at State Jevels whilst also allowing for 
the judicious, exetcise of . Commonwealth powers in responses to 
these needs, Ideajly, close collaboration should take flace be- 
|ween the Commonwealth pommission and the State authority 
with the latter transmitting its knowledge of a State's particular 
needs .to the. Commission, which is tlien in a position to shape 
national policies having duerregard for State requiren^ents. 

Whilst iAlanct^d development remains the ideal, to date ft apparent^ 
ly has<jiot bden ^ effected. Certainly " from the viewpoint of the 
presentvChairman og the Australian Commission on Advanced ^ 
Education, this balance is difi'icult to obtain in view cjf the diverse 
requirements of the Jndividual institutions of higher education. ; 
This dilemma has^been described as one of "trying to. impose 
maximuip^ratix)nalisation upbn as diverse" a collection of highly 
particularised needs as can be imagined.;* (44) . 

^^^^^W^^*^ view of th^ Deguty Vice-President of the State 
authoritjKesfjonsible for the co-ordination of* so many colleges 
in Victoria, such a balance has not. yet been achieved. Mr. R 
''Ev Parry, Deputy. Vice-President of the Victoria Institute of Co^ 
leges, recently <sta ted: , - ^ 
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I hope ihar I do not f^ound too sanctimonious when I say 
^ that the absence of well-documented policies . . ^-^ ha's 
created from timo^ to tinman" impression in the Slate 
boards and colleges of coJjsidcrabJe' *ad. hocery' in Com- 
' mission decision;^ on particular isi^ues. s . 

In thpir own soften inadequate wav§, the State boards have 
sought to prodtrce^ policy material against wjiich 'their 
coHegcs migM expect the boards'' parti cukr deSsions to 
be tested I\fcel that the time has cbme when %ch work 
as has been done can be taken further, in the national' 
contcjct. 

'I know that there aVe many of uS' who would welcome a ^ 
• move by the Commission, for example, to convene working 
pCarties representative ^f State boards and colleges to draft 
policy material for wide circulation afld comment prior to 
Hnal adoption as national guidelines. (15). 

NX'-'hilst Parry suggefits that joint Commonweakh-Sjtate working 
parties may solve ,the problem by ^drafting policies for final 
adoptipn as national guidelines, such ^a solution seems likely to 
fail in the conte^^ of ' the over-riding financial powers of the ,^ 
(Commonwealth and the long-standing and obviously increasing, 
antagonijim between the Commonwealth and States in the Aus- 
tralian system of government. 

It is already the case that the Commonwealth GovemmenJij^s 
the government of finance and decision in tertiary education. The 
reality is that rational planning -is ultimately nation&l planiitng 
by the national government. Shoula^the Commonwealth exel(cise 
its "head of power" to control and direct tertu^ry educati^ in 
Australia? ^ 
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sowae QUESfiOMs, "sowie reactions ' • • • ■ • 

AJ^O SdiVIE COSViWIEWTS • v 

. L J. Barker > 
SOME QUESTIOWS 

.Arising from the papers preseivted -at the Coijference, and the 
proposal for change, were three basic pio^ositions. They. W^^ 

^ ] (i) That the' planning arid co-ordirijition of the varite fotms 
, " of post-secondary educatio^ ir^i^Vustralia be the 

.of a single Federal gost^'Secoridary education Commission 
^^'^ing in close Go-oper^iqm'with corresponding bodies in the 
" States and Territories.. 

(ii) That^he States give consideration? to the iidLirjpduction of 
uniform legi^tion to effect the establijphmeiit of a siiigle 

// . co-ordinating auth6rit^ for postrsecondary education ^n each 
V ■ State. . ' [ / ^ ■ '/^ ■ ■ 

(iii) That the Australian Goyemmpnt and the ^t^es ea<:h es- 
/ tablish an Advisory Council on the lines of^ fhe South iAus-. 

tralian Council for Research and Plarinitig^ in, post-secondary 
education.' * \ y . 

\ ■ /■ ■ ■ • -. . _.. 

SOME REACTJONS , I 

■* . 41. ■ . . 

These propositions^»were discussed by the Conference participants 
in syndicate sessions. . . 

The first proposition foun^ support with some reservations, par- 
oticularly the concept of ^ single Federal Commission. Somp of . 

the syndicate group coMmcnts were: ( 

/ _ • [■ ' ■ - ' 

(i) Universities should be incljijded iifany co-ordination of i^r; 
tiary education. Without Icnowledge of existing courses arid 
course proposals in Universities, any co-ordinating body Or 

V bodies cannot work effectively. The co-ordiftatingf body 
sh^Duld have general control , over areas of ' aca^^ic de- 
'velopmeiit in Universities and Colleges but not^tlie detailed 
authority to .approve courses now held by tljd Commission 
^on Advanced Education. . / 

While accepting the concept of one . co^drdinating authority 
the group fell that change at this/nme may be to the 
disadvantage of the Colleges. ^ 

(ii) In any scheme of co-ordination/fhe power of the Australian 




Minister for Education should be recogni&ed. Co-ordinating v 
comnpiittce'fii report cannot be cKpe^ted^n^^o be wicje ojf Gov- \ 
ernment policy nor greatly different from the financial . 
supi^ft indicated % Treasury./ ^* ,[,^!' . 

^ (iii) single , Commission v/ould be preferable to 
" y section of t|[e.Comm of Science an^or 

/ IMucationfdr thefoH 

, / * {^) The ConurjiSsion woiijd have, direct acp^ to the 
' / ' Governmj2rtt and/or the pubUq, throilglr reports and 
X * publications. - ' w< 

. .(b) Government Departments mixy'^ia^' make recommen- 
^ / 4^tipns which they Imov/ would be acceptable to the 

■ - V^' ' ; ''Minister, , X ' * ' 

' The single Commission sljould not be set, up rimmediately 
/[ because of the possibility of tlie smaller elements being 
completely dominated^y the University element. 

° (iv) It is possibly t^o^rly to introduce a single post-secondary 
education Cpnimisj^ion. It might be more suitable in one 
or two tei<mnia/hence. The GoUeges still need a spepial 
Commisi^on, especially in the current ph^se of expami on 
^ . • andXre-organisation. Without a separate and specialist 
' . ^t>mmission the Colleges could Ipse some of the .special 

consideration given to them currendy. The advantages of 
a single tertiary Commission^ can be appreciirted, especially 
in the long term, ^ne disadvantage could be the problem 
that a single Commission might be too ^ily run by Treasury 
demands rather thaii by educational n^ed. . 

The group found, tiik/bg a long t^rm view, value in a single 
Commonwealth Coitimission f or thWliree aspects of tertiary 
education. For the short t^rm, it felt that the three Com- 
missions should be'retaine^with a continuation and extension 
of consukation taidng/place between them. It was also , 
suggested that perhaps there should be some ineans of 
publicly showing Jww this consultation takes place. ' 
The group alscpuggested that before any consolidation is 
implemented/mere should be art- exhaustive enquiry ^into 
tlie whole ^^ttjer of the management of post-secondary edu- 
^ cation. 

(vi) There was a fccognition that the present State and Federal 
cp^rdinating/ agents were effective only at lower levels of 
xo-ordinatioiy; at the important policy level political con- 
siderations took precedence often at the expense of rational- 
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, Uy aiid co-ordinatidn. It was realised that this vm part ai 
. jhe price for a democratic .society though it vm bdieved that 
/ single bodies at Federal and State levels had bettep chances 
' of influencing politicians than diial organisations. 

(vii) The group' accepted the general framework of the* model 
put |or\yard and proceeded to examine (structures and func- 
tions. ^ The Federal Commission was seen ^as providing 
general guidelines and the stat^meiu of broad priorities. 
; ' Its concern would b^ only v;ith national policies as audi 
. * * and not with detailed administrative aspects. For suppOxt 
. it^'^vould need an organisation fiinctidhing along the lines 
of a Priority Reviews Committee, Funds and allocations 
would be by way of block grants not ear-rinarked in detail. 
Membership would consist of a core vf experts together :, 
with representation from the State Commissions td ensure 
continuity^ and the avoidance of overlap of function. 

Th0 second proposition did not receive the same degree of at- 
;:tention, although perhaps it was the most important of the three. 
Some of the major points arising from the discussion were:.^-^ 

At the State level the group strongly recomttiend^j^^ that 
there be one statutory body to co-ordinate tljrtlevelopment 
of all post-secondaiy education. There v/a^^one person who 
resisted this suggestion, as be said^it v/ould lead to even- 
more domination being felt by>C611eges than now. It wa^; 
also felt that although it w)uldbe higlily desirable for States 
to approach their co^prdinating functions with greater uni- 
formity betv/epn^^s, it wo^ld only be achieved through 
' co-operatio]a>^ consultation between th^ various State 
Boards oHimilar authorities. 

(ii) It-iTOtild appear to be a great advantage to have, uniform 
^-^idelines and procedures for the States^ fatlier than uniform 

^ legislation (it could end up as uniform bad legislation). 
States do want to retain their individual responsibilities to 
meet individual needs, which co^ldj and are, different be- 
tween the States. However, some unifonnity^ rather than 
the presetit situation, would certainly be desirable at the 
State level. 

(iii) At the State level it was proposed that a two-tier structure • 
be set up, of series of separate sub-units, but statutory bodies, 
specifically concerned with each branch of post-secondary 
education would also provide the membership for a central 
co-ordinating -and policy bqdy. This central body would be ' 
the major plahner and co-^ordinator of academic activities 
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and would also, be cmcati^Q^ Mtii resource allocations a(>- 
< creditatipn> etc. ■ It* would need the support i>f a resdardi 

' and development te^m concera^^ 
^ /information necessary for the ^functioning of the State policy 

/■:'^'-^. : / 'h(4y.. It believeas also, that in additioriao 'the'' above 
/ : nvo, groupings some ^ 0^^^^ according to regions 

twld tead to some mej^i%Cu^^^^ . . . 

. Tiie ^third proposition received the . g^atest Jfevel of acceptance; 

: \ In ijqneral* Conference members were concerned tliat the need 
: ' -for. objective, v/eirresearcljecj informationf should be available 
^\ to all authorities concerned%TtH policy devdbpmenjt and co-ordina- 

tion. : ^ ■ '■ V ; — . . • , - 

Sojue of ihe comtnents^^made during disaissipn #ere; 

\X .,(0 Research and prdiining Councils should be free from political 
/• . constraints and other vested interests. Publication of reports 

* would. provide occasional, i.e. ,less than three years, informa*- 

tion on the tertiary education scene* 
' " ■ ' ' ' ^ ■ , <^ * ■ *■ ■ - '' ■ ■ "• 

V Tlie group recognised that conflict betv/een the opinion and 
priorities of. woric beuyeen the Research and Planning Coun- 
cils and the Rduca tion Conunissions can arise and th^t Edu- 
cation Ministers 'could use Research .and Planning Councils 
ajra delaying mechanism. 

. '* State and National Planning Councils should be established, 

but oriily when, competent trained staff is available. (Per- 
haps one C^E should run a course to provide these staff). 

fm) Ji'ederal and State action to establish councils for research , 
and planning should be. aicouraged. They should, where 
; . possible, co-operate. The one vital point that comes from 
conferences and other contact between collets is that we 
must Icnow more of our destin;^ The presentation of College 
Profiles by the Conuiiissioh cotil^^^be a point to start the 
research and planning. ' ;^ • : 

(iv) It was agreed that research and planning v/ere proper activit 
ties* of ' the posHecondary Conxniission and that ia s^^parate 
body yvas not necessary. ' ' ^ • 

SOME COMMENTS - 

la theJIght of .dvents since'tlie Conference, -the |irst proposition 
has proved to' be an academic exercise. The decision taken recent- 
ly .by the ^Australian Government to amalgamate the Australian 
^Universities Conunission and the Commission on Advanced Educa- 
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tlon unej^pected hy many, and in the light of discussioil AVill 
no doubt lead to a degree of apprehension within the GoUeges. 

It would sei^m that the major lessons to be learned from the 
papers presented and the general discussions^are that the Gollegea 
must improve: improve educationally, administratively and poKtic-^ 
ally* ":■ •.' 

The CpUeg^is and the Government agencies associated with them 
have remained obsessed with, the >ocationalism of the Martin- 
Commission^ although as Morrison commented when discussing 
the report (page 124): . • - ' 

"The implication was cleai:lj^ that- the Colleges v;ere 'lesser 
' . institutions..,*'. / . ! . ^ 

. The-)Colleg;es m^t shater free from the histbiy^of the binary * 
system and emb.race>^e: concept of exc^ll^ce. Not in %e . 
traditional sense to/in the sense that^potential for excellence 
ejdsts at all leyjdB ofeduc^ti An institution that 

does in an outstanding. ,mamier-i^^ things it claims to doj, is - 
indeed cKcellent. If this>i^ achieved mudi of the confusion 
over "role** will disapp^ 

Perhaps as Sabine"^age 185) argues^ an important first step would 
be to establish a generic tenn to oover the whole spectrum iof ■ 
tertiary^-edueation in Australia, Individual instimtion names would 
tJien be . titles of convenience rather than of description, or as 
some might say prescription. 

Administratively the Colleges must strengthen their procedures 
and information systems both to . improve their internal govern-; 
ance and to make 'possible a true and rapid response to demands 
to accountability. 

The Colleges are. political babes in the wood. It must b^ recog- 
nised that tertiary education-operates within a political framework, 
(or peAaps- a political straight jacket). But frameworks are 
the bQundaries within which College operatioas must be set, they 
are not the operations themselves. They affect the educational 
process, but in the final analysis they are peripheral to it. Itjs 
in the individual Colleges that success will be achieved. 
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/ DotoS iMitute of Advanced Edutati6% " ' 

' "w : A" ■^'•■■■^ ' . • 

, D.eputy Registrar, Victoriat]jv College of , 

• \.;Phari?iacy,yic.^^^ }/■' ■ 
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MC|#Ijfiitt" „ ' Prindpalj Austrai&an College of r^iy^^^ 
; ,;. ..■ ' - , \ ■ •.. Education, Nj-W, ■ ' • ' ■ 

^is3C»ByffflG.^ Pxindpal, Brisbane ^ted^^ 

■ \ ■ ■ •■" e/s College, Q.^;/^", ' 

IVfc, J.Carfeofe. GhairmanrS^shool of Administetive midl 

y ' (J^iiefal Studies, Caprfcomia Institute of . 

' ' * ^i^Cdvanced Education, Q, 

^ Mi% E R, CWppoiidale Senior Lecturer-in-ChargCj,^ 

s ' " * of Educational Practices ahd fetejfision, 
, : ♦ Darling Dov/nr> Institute of Advanced 

Educations and Member of Governing 

• ' Council, D.DJ.A.E., a ■ 

* , ' • • ■ j^^t . • 

Secretary, Preston Institute of Teclmolo- 
gy^Via 



Ml*. A* Cook 
Mr. R.J(. Croft 
Ms*. N« Denton 
Mrd. A. Dioteon 

Dr.'P.Dobiiey 

■ ftIt.K.J[.Doyl©, 
Afc A*'l. Diinlop 

B* Dii^^ton * 



Mr.T.E!wIc 



Acting Principal, State College of Vic- 
toria at Ballarat, Vic. ' 

Administratorj Victorian College of the 
ArtSj Vic» 

Member of Governing Council, Darling 
Downs Institute of Advanced Education, 

^' 

(Chairman, School of Applied Science, 
Darling Downs Institute of ij^dvanced 
Education, and Member of. Governing 
Council/ D.DJ.A.E, Q. 

^eqretaryj Kuring-gai College ^of Ad- 
vanced Education, N.S.W. • 

Academic Registrar, State Cojllege of 
%'ctoria (tt Burwood, Vic. 

Sepretary, Nepean College of Advanced 
JEducation, N»S.W. 

Cliief EKecutive Officer, Western Aus- 
tralian Teacher Education Authority, 



Lecturer, School of Business Studies^. 
Darling Downs Institute of Advanced 
Education, Q. j 
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«|r.&.Effiott 

br.J.Flak 

IVir. Footer 
Mt^ Glardmet ^ 



Sccretaiy^Jyrange Agric^ltufal College, * 

S ieSi ,Uiit^ of X^ueenslattd, • V 

/ ' Acting l|incipal, NewcaMe GoU^ge of 
Adiva^cediEdiication, N.S.W. - 

^ Academic |legistrar, Claremont Teachers * 
■ College^ ma: 



Prijacipai;,.ls[epean Colfege pf Advanced^ 
.Education, -^N^S-Wv-^' - ' ■ "}'' h ■ ... • ■ ■ ' 



Principal, tSarWln Community ^ College, 

' 

Administrative Secretary;, iRoseworthy 
Agricultural iC^ll^ge} S.A, ' ■ . ; 

Academic Re^stf ar> ChurcSlailds Te^ch> 



Director, Adeldidc Cojlegc of Advanced :; 
Education, S*A.$\ 

Assistant Princij^ai, kitchell College q 
Advanced ^dacatipnj N^S.^^ 



Mbi^ K. It Gilding: 
IVIr. KGiUam 

Mf/A/feJ Goodwin / ' aT^ice'-Frindpal ,(Adma{i$totive), Roy^^^ 
Mr.P.Grehan 




. ^vMel^ourne Institvii;e of Technology, ViH ,^ 

Lecturer,; School Qf 'Engiheering, Darling •; 
Dpwiis Institute of Advanced? Educatibh,' . 



t}t. G. Harman 
Mir. R. Hiiikky: • 

Dv. n. S.Bon$m 
lUlrr linison c , 



V^FeUovj^i^ the E ' 
^Australt^^l^ 

; ; Genemt ^ecfetafry, feieratidnvot ';S 
i- AssodatipnsliJpf ■ A^ 

/; Adyahced^Edui^^ -:i^:S':'^''- 

Ihsjtftiefe jDaJ^ling ^ Downs Ibstitu.te of ; 'r 
■ V Adyj^ifted Educat^^ . ; ^ 



■ / 



Mr* D» Joliiiston , 

Sr. msloksbo^y R.S.M 



Mr. R Kong ^^i i 
Mr. P.Iimb^ 



Mr. J.,K. Lariqister 
Mr.L. J..Lardfier 

DKT. Ledwidge 



Dr. E. A. Al^^usson 
Mr.R.McCaig% • 



M?» J/ McGtts^r 



Mr. J.H.$# McDonald 

Ab'.N.R.iVIcDoweU 
Mr. J; M<»m 

Mr.P.T.McNaUy 
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Deputy ^Principal, Waikato Tecliiicar 
J»stit?ute, New Zealand. ' 

Member pf . Council, Northern Rivers . 
GpUege of Advanced-Education, N.S.^ 

Assistant Director, Kelvin Grpv^ College . 
of; Advanced EducatiorivQ. ■ .A 

Principal, State College of Vietoria'^ — \ 
Jitstitute of Catholic Education, Vic 

Lectured, School of Appli^ii Science, 
Darling Downs • Institute, 6f'"AdvanceX 
■ ^Education, \ , " ■ ' --jA]., :</■''. ' 

V '(Graduate Officer, Dgrling^ Downs In- 
stitute of Advanced Edi^batipni Q. 

Deputy Pi^Didjpal, Armidale College of 
.Advanced Education/ N.SJC(,, \ . . 

R^istraS, f he CoH^ge of ^Xa^^ N,S.W. 

Adiiynistrative ,0ff icer^ Al&ander Mack- 

- i^^ . Ciciilege of : Adyanced Educ^tioni 

Head, Departnlent of Electrical Engin- ; 
eeririg. Darling Doms^ Ad- 
vanced Education, Q. ^; ' ' - . ' 

- Prindpal, ; Avondale College, N.S.W, : " 

Senior Lecturer in Education^ University 
of New England, N.S,W. V' y : 

* - ' ■ ' '- - ■ *• ■ , ' ■ - ,'■ 

Assistant Secretary, Parliamentary Liaisr y 
on and Information Branch, Australian * 
Pepartment' of Education, A.G,T. . 

Registrar, Footscray institute of Tech- 
. nOlojgy^ Vic. ; ■ , . 

Director, ;The College of %w,'N.S.W/ • 

Registrar, ' The New Sottth Wales In- 
stitute of Technology^ N.S.W. ; 

\ Chairman, School W Resource Materials, 
, Darling Downs Institute of Advaiiqed 

Education, ^ndr Chairman, Academic 

Board, D.DXA.E., Q: ^ 

/••'ail-./; '■•v.'' 




' Prijjcipal, New South Wales CJolIege of 

■ . Patamedicai: Smdtes, N.S.W. 

; ■ ■/ V ' ^ . 

* ^^'rincipal, Kuririg-gai College of Ad- 
/ vanced Education, N.S.W, \ / ^ ' 

Dean, Institute bf Special Educarion> 
'Bumood State CoUege, Vic/ :V : ; 

Lecturer^, School of Business Studies^ 
Dafling Downs Institute of Advanced 
Education,. Q. 

Member of Council, Melbqume College 
of Divinity* ^. : 

Deputy; Chairman, Governing Council, 
D!*pXAJ,^ arid H^^ Department of .' 
-Ci^il and Agricultural Engineering, Darr. 
ling Dovms Institute of Advanced Edu-^ 

■ ^ ^cation,^_jQ;"\ , - v, ■ ■ .- -^^ : ' 

Principal, Catholic College of .Educia- ^ 

■/tion,N,S.W/:- '^^-^ '-'(^/^ ' ^ 

■ ■ - ■■ ■■ ■ / 

f . Chairman^ School of Engineering, DUrrj, 

ling Downs Institute of Advanced Ei^u-;; 

.■ cation, Q., ■ ■ '^^'^'i'l 

Prinajpal, Mitchell College of Adv^fced * 
Education, N.S.W, : i^; ' 

Principal, Claremont TTeacfiers College, 

IVb. G. JPprter,"M.L.A. Member fot Xopwong, and Meriiber of 
. the Senate of University of Queensland,*^ 

Academic Registrar, Lincoln Institute, 

■Via. ■ . w^'\ v \ ^ „:s . 

Asst. Director (Academic), We^}:em 
' Austraiian Institute of Technology,/W. A» 

Registrar (Acting)^ Prahan College of 
Advanced Educatiorij' Vic. 

Head, Department of Chemistty, Dar- 
ling Downs Institute of Advanced Educa- ^ 
tion, Q. V ^ 



^ Bi^. Ambvo$e Payne 



Av;^2Vlf? p. V^jpoLhmon . 

_f ■ '■ ■ 

Mr.E.A*B.P})iiUp^ 
Mr*t,/Pottd 
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ftfc G* A# Itie^afds Registrar^ Melbourne State ColIege^JV'ic. 

Ato . Di Boach '/^^ Principalj |5i1iOTambool Insti^tite of . 

■ • ■ Advanced K|uc^&n, Vi^^ 

|, j^'JRobetta ' ' Vj;! Special Jljiroieci- 6fficer,-;S^ms .^ffice'. 
f <?■ ; 1 of the i^irec^^^^ 

of Advanced Ed;icati<ij[!^ Q, 

Mr* J* Rodgers -> / Secretary, New 5outh Wales College of 
^ Paramedical ^dies/N.S,^^ ' 

D^. T« M. Sabine 



^ School of Physics and Materials, 
i4'e* Soiith Wales Institute of Technolo- 



. v.-.. • • , ,gy^/>f:s.w. ■ ■ 

Mr. ftt* C. Sclirdder - ^ecretary^ Armidsile' College of Advanced 
;/^fedueati6n, N.S.W. : 

/ / Ass^ Director (Xdministration)^ Salis- 
bury College of Advanced Education, 

;.. ^- -S-A. '■ ' ' 



JVfe. T.Scott / 

Di*.Jf* Skull 

Mf* E. Stead 

. ■ ■ . ■ V . ^ 

A^t S. L« Stone 
i?r# F* G. SWain 



Fellow in the Education Research Unit> 
Australian National UniVersity, A;C.T. 

' ^ Registrar, State Colkge of Victoria, Vic 

V TutOfj Capricornia Institute oi Advanced 
mucation, Q. 

'jDeputy Defector,' Tqrrens College^ of 
Advanced Education, S ♦A. . 

, <lLecturer, School of- Applied .Science,^ 
iDarling Downs Iti^tiflite of Advanced 
Education, Q.. y^r''-^-'"^^^ , ; 

Registrar^ State College 'of Victoria 
Institute^ of Catholic Education, Vic. / 

Principal, tiiawkesbury Agricultural Col-/ 

•.^/"'lege,N,S.W. ■ , . / /' 

Dis £<. S. $winbouti)e Deputy Chairman, Conunission oti Ad- 
•vanced Education, A.C.T, 

Mr * E. S?:oiiia«8ld Principal, Gordon Institute of T^ch- 

. ' -/ '.^^^^sy. " / . 

Mr*P*^N. 0/Tedder \ Registrar, Darwin Ci^munity College/ 
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Tinning 
Mf, TvToogood 

2ttp/ J, Warner, M.L. A, 

■■Mf,.E.%v°Watts'.- 

, Dr. F. Whitebroofc , 
Mfes p. V. Wilkes,'-." 
Mr.G.R'.Will|aifis / 
JSir. W.R. Williams ^ 
Dr.P.Wisch V' 
Mr. P.Wood 

' * . • « 

Dr. O. J. WofdsTSrqjth 

■ ^ ■ ' - ,' ' 

Mt*b.Wyatt 



Chkjtmu^ Kev/ Sdiith Wales Q)Jlege 
o|/1?aramedicaI Studies, N.S.W, 

Senior Training Officer, Department of 
Police and Customs, A.CT. . \ 

Registrar, Darling Downs Institute of 
Advanced Education/ Qv , 

Deputy Dean, Victorian College "of- 
Pharmacy, Vic. 

'. ■ ' ' ^- 

Vice-Pfincipal/ Mt Gravatt Teachers 
College, Q,. 

/Member for Too^yofomba Soutli, Q. 

Senior Administration Officer (Fin- 
• ance), AJeKander Mackie College of Ad- / 

vanced Education, N.S.W. 

• ' " ^ ' ' * 

; Registrar, Brisbane Kindergarten Teach- 
; ers College, Q. >, ^ - ^ 

■ ■ ■ ' ^'^^ ■ ■ ' ■ , 
Principal, Nbrth^ai ^'Rivers College ; of 
Advanced Edixcdfion, N.S.W, ^ . 

PrincipajTLibrarian, Darling^^Downs Inr 
stjtute-oif^ Advanced iBducation, Q. 

Senior Lecturer (iiLan|dscape), QueensW 
/land Institute of Tecmxplogy, Q. 

Academic Secretary^ Adelaide College of' 
Advanced Education, S.A. 

Principal, - Tasmanian College of Ad- 
vanced Education, Ta$» 

Administrative Officer,' Darling Downs . 
Institute of Advanced Education, Q. 

Deputy Director, Queensland Institute of 
Technology, Q/ . \ 

l^ecturer, Department of Paramedical^ 
Studiesy Queensland institute of Teph- * 
nol0gy,Q. . ^ " y: 



JHE DARLING DOWWS INSTITUTE 
dF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

• ^ The Darling Downs Institute, estabKshed in 1967^ has rapidly 
woiv community recognition as an^ integral and important pan 
of Queensland's higher educational structure. It has demonstrated 
a pattern of vigorous growth in the develo|)ment of courses 
covering^- wide range of areas and levqls. The Schools of 
Applied Science, Business Studies \and Engineering now offer 
degree courses vj^hich confer full professional ^ statics on ° their 
graduates, and are developing associatL diploma; cb^u^^^^ the 
sub-professional levek A diploma course.. leading to a primary 
teaching qualification js offered,* and coursed in Creative and 
Liberal Arts provide entry to a -wide range of occuoations/ 
Graduates of the Institute have been welcomed by employers, - 

, Y as they are well-educate<l men an3f women, well prepared to meet 
thft n^eds of the community for specialist and professional per- 
sonnel. ' ■ 

The original charter of the Institute has not been overlobked 
amidst the changes wrought by growth and diversification. Em- 
. • ^ dhasls is on teaching rather than research^ and studies are oriented 
, Idrgely towards the application of Imcfwledge in a vocational 
setting. Steps have been takeifti to ensure that die Institute Is 
accessible to students who do ^not fii^d other forms of tertiary 
eduaition appropriate to their needs.\ Thus, entrance^ require- 
ments remain flexible, the range of courses offered is broadly 
.based both in content and level of entry, and provision is made 
for part-time and external students. , 

The prime- object of ^e Institute is the promojtion of academic 
eKceUence. This obj^lSve is entirely consistent with the provision 
of a diversity of courses, and with the promotion of ^creativity, 
community involvem^t and informed debate: 
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